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CHAPTEE  I. 


KHOR   AND    KALINYTCH— RUSSIAN   COUNTRY 
SERFS. 

No  traveller  who  has  happened  to  pass  from  the 
district  of  Bolkhovski  into  that  of  Jizdrinsk  can  fail 
to  have  been  struck  with  the  difference  observable 
between  the  people  of  the  province  of  Orel  and  those 
of  Kalouga.  The  Orel  peasant  is  stunted,  decrepid, 
and  morose ;  he  looks  at  you  from  beneath  hanging 
eyebrows;  he  lives  in  a  wretched  tumble-down  hut, 
creeps  along  like  a  dull  clod,  has  no  trade,  no  industry, 
eats  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what,  and  wears  shoes  of 
plaited  bark.  The  peasant  of  Kalouga  pays  a  yearly 
sum  to  his  master  for  liberty  of  action ;  he  lives  in  a 
cottage  of  pine  ;  he  is  generally  tall,  has  a  steady  look, 
a  placid  air,  and  a  smooth  and  fair  face  ;  he  trades 
in  oil  and  grease,  and  goes  in  boots  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  A  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Orel  is  commonly  situated  in  the  midst  of 
cultivated  fields,  near  a  road  everywhere  abounding 
with  muddy  ruts.  With  the  exception  of  some  melan- 
choly-looking white  hazels  growing  in  disorderly  con- 
fusion, and  two  or  three  stunted  birches,  you  might 
travel  a  long  distance  without  seeing  a  single  tree.  The 
cottages  are  side  by  side,  and  lean  against  each  other 
for  support,  all  thatched  with  musty  straw.     A  village 
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of  Kalouga,  on  the  contrary,  is  ordinarily  situated  on 
the  border  of  a  wood  or  copse  ;  the  cottages  are  spacious 
and  upright ;  they  have  wooden  roofs  ;  the  doors  close 
securely  ;  the  fence  is  not  tottering  through  age,  nor 
is  it  falling  here  and  there  in  worm-eaten  fragments, 
opening  breaches  through  which  every  stray  pig  passes. 
For  the  sportsman,  the  province  of  Kalouga  is  the  best. 
In  the  province  of  Orel,  the  last  vestiges  of  wood  or 
of  copse  will  have  disappeared  in  a  few  years  ;  of  the 
marshes  hardly  the  memory  remains  ;  whilst  in  the 
province  of  Kalouga,  it  is  quite  common  to  meet  with 
forests  of  several  hundred  miles  long,  and  marshes 
which  are  dozens  of  miles  in  extent ;  one  can  still  find 
there  the  noble  heath-cock,  the  sprightly  thrush,  and 
the  active  partridge,  which,  by  its  sudden,  whirring 
flight,  enlivens  and  astonishes  at  once  both  dog  and 
sportsman. 

As  I  was  travelling  on  a  sporting  tour  through  an 
interesting  part  of  the  district  of  Jizdrinsk,  I  met  in  the 
country  a  Kalougian  squire,  with  whom  I  engaged  in 
conversation.  I  was  not  with  him  long  before  I  found 
that  his  name  was  Poloutykin,  and  that  he  had  a 
great  love  for  sport ;  and  from  this,  with  a  sportsman's 
sympathies,  I  immediately  concluded  that  he  must  be 
a, capital  fellow.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  he  was 
not  free  from  several  little  weaknesses;  for  example, 
he  had  a  mania  for  demanding  the  hand  of  every  young 
lady  in  the  province,  and  mark  you,  after  the  heart  of 
the  lady  and  the  door  of  the  father  had  been  shut  against 
him,  he  Avas  in  the  habit  of  relating  his  mishaps  in 
detail  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  kept  con- 
tinually sending  to  the  parents  of  the  young  ladies  who 
had  refused  him,  baskets  of  green  peaches,  and  other 
sour  uneatable  fruit,  from  his  private  garden ;  besides, 
he  loved,  more  than  reason  would  warrant,  to  tell  over 
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and  over  again  the  four  or  five  anecdotes  which  went 
to  make  up  his  whole  repertory  of  fun  and  gaiety,  but 
with  feeble  effect  on  the  risible  faculties  of  others.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  praising  with  ecstasy  the  works  of 
some  entirely  unknown  author,  I  forget  whom ;  he 
stammered,  called  his  dog  Astronomer,  although  I 
never  noticed  that  the  animal  was  much  interested  in 
the  study  of  the  stars ;  he  said  hwever  for  however,  and 
had  introduced  into  his  house  French  cookery  with 
deplorable  success,  the  whole  secret  of  which  consisted, 
as  his  cook  informed  me,  in  changing  completely  the 
natural  taste  of  every  dish.  Accordingly,  his  meat 
tasted  of  fish,  his  fish  of  mushrooms,  and  his  maccaroni 
smacked  of  gunpowder.  No  carrot  or  turnip  ever  by 
any  chance  entered  the  soup  of  this  artiste  that  had  not 
tbe  form  of  a  rhomboid  or  a  trapezium.  Apart  from 
those  slight  defects  of  character,  M.  Poloutykin  was  a 
really  good,  honest  fellow. 

On  the  day  of  our  first  meeting,  M.  Poloutykin 
invited  me  to  come  and  pass  the  night  at  his  house 
without  ceremony. 

"From  this  to  my  house,"  said  he,  "is  about  five 
versts  ;*  to  go  on  foot  will  fatigue  us  too  much  ;  we  will 
go  to  Khor's  house." 

"Who  is  Khor?" 

"  0  !  he  is  one  of  my  peasants.  He  lives  just  at 
hand." 

We  then  went  to  Khor's.  This  man  lived  in  the 
large  clearing  of  a  thick  forest,  and  occupied  a  good 
farm  house,  built  of  fir,  with  all  the  usual  appurtenances 
of  out-houses,  yards,  cart-houses,  stables,  and  wells. 
In  front  of  the  dwelling-house  was  a  long  flight  of  steps 
covered  in,  and  sustained  by  four  elegant  little  pillars. 

*  A  Russian  verst  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile. 
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We  were  received  on  entering  by  a  fine  hearty-looking 
fellow  of  about  twenty. 

"Ah!  it  is  you,  Fedia,"  said  the  master,  "is  Kb  or 
at  home?" 

"  No  ;  he  has  gone  with  his  car  to  the  village,"  re- 
plied the  lad,  smiling  and  showing  a  row  of  teeth  white 
as  snow.  "  Do  you  wish  me  to  put  horses  to  the 
telejka?"* 

"  Yes,  but  fii'st  give  us  some  kvass."f 

The  walls  of  the  house  were  simply  the  logs  of  which 
it  was  built,  but  shaped  with  the  hatchet  and  whitened 
with  chalk,  and  did  not  display  the  rude  images  of 
Souzdal  stuck  over  with  crumbs  of  bread,  which  one 
sees  too  often  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  where 
their  chief  purpose  seems  to  be  to  attract  dust  and  all 
sorts  of  insects ;  but  in  the  corner  of  honour,  before  a 
holy  image  carved  in  massive  silver,  ascended  the 
flame  of  a  consecrated  lamp ;  a  table  made  of  lime  tree 
stood  below,  and  before  it  a  large  bench,  which  had 
been  scraped  and  washed  with  great  care.  Neither  in 
the  chinks  of  the  logs  nor  round  the  window  frames 
could  I  see  running  the  active  moth,  the  merry  cricket, 
or  the  sluggish  beetle. 

The  youth  reappeared  with  a  large  white  pitcher  full 
of  kvass,  fresh  and  foaming,  and  an  enormous  piece  of 
wheaten  bread,  to  which  was  added  a  dozen  pickled 
cucumbers  swimming  in  a  wooden  bowl.  All  these 
were  placed  neatly  in  order  on  the  table ;  and  the  lad 
went  to  the  door,  and  leaning  against  the  porch,  looked 
stedfastly  at  us  from  this  position,  his  countenance  beam- 
ing with  good  humour.  We  had  scarcely  finished  our 
frugal  repast,  when  we  heard  the  telejka  come  rolling 
and  jolting  into  the  yard.  We  went  out  immediately. 
*  An  open  carriage  without  Springs. 
t  A  common  drink  of  the  Russians,  bitter,  but  very  refreshing. 
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A  young  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  of  a  fresh  complexion 
and  with  his  hair  all  in  ringlets,  was  seated  with 
squared  elbows  on  the  driving  box,  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  restrain  the  fiery  ardour  of  a  young  piebald. 
Eound  the  car  stood  six  young  sturdy  striplings,  all 
bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to  Fedia. 

"  These  are  Khor's  sons,"  said  my  companion. 

"Yes,  all  Khorites,"  added  Fedia,  who  had  followed 
us  to  the  door  steps ;  "  but  we  are  not  all  here  ;  Potapp 
is  working  in  the  wood,  and  Sidor  is  driving  his  father. 
You,  there,  Vacia,  drive  carefully ;  mind  it  is  the  barin* 
you  have  in  the  car.  Only  take  good  care  of  the  ups 
and  downs  in  the  road ;  keep  a  good  hand  on  your 
beast,  else  you  will  hurt  him,  and  what  is  worse,  jolt 
the  master  dreadfully." 

The  other  Kliorites  seemed  quite  pleased  at  the  drol- 
lery of  Fedia. 

When  we  had  taken  our  places,  M.  Poloutykin 
cried  out  in  a  solemn  tone, 

"  Hallo,  put  in  Astronomer." 

Fedia  lifted  the  dog  into  the  air,  and  laid  him,  a 
little  surprised,  and  with  a  doubtful  satisfaction,  under 
the  seat,  which  was  formed  of  a  narrow  plank.  Vacia 
slackened  the  reins. 

We  had  driven  along  for  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
M.  Poloutykin  said  to  me,  pointing  to  a  little  house 
very  low  roofed,  "  Here  is  my  counting  house  ;  will  you 
go  in?" 

"With  pleasure." 

"  There  is  nobody  about  the  place,  but  I  wish  to 
show  you  what  excellent  water  I  have  here," 

The  house  consisted  of  two  empty  rooms.  An  old 
man,  blind  of  an  eye,  came  running  to  us. 

*  The  master  or  lord. 
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"  Good  day,  Miniaitch  ;  bring  us  some  water,"  said 
his  master. 

The  old  man  went  out  and  reappeared  with  a  bottle 
of  very  cold,  pure  water,  and  two  glasses ;  it  was  the 
water  of  the  spring.  We  drank  each  a  glass,  and  the 
old  man  saluted  us  with  low  obeisances  during  the 
operation,  as  if,  by  way  of  thanks  for  having  done 
honour  to  his  nectar,  he  was  offering  to  his  honoured 
guests  a  thousand  wishes  for  a  healthy  and  happy  life. 

"  Come  now,  we  can  continue  our  journey,"  said  my 
companion  to  me.  "  I  sold  here,  some  time  ago,  and 
with  profit  too,  four  acres  of  wood  to  the  merchant 
Allelouief." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  we  drove  into  the  grounds 
of  a  lordly  mansion. 

"  Tell  me,  pray,"  said  I  to  Poloutykin  at  supper, 
"how  comes  it  that  Khor  has  a  place  of  his  own,  where 
he  lives  secluded  from  the  other  peasants  ?" 

"  Why,  he  is  a  shrewd,  long-sighted  fellow;  five- 
and- twenty  years  ago  his  hut  was  burned  down;  he 
came  to  my  father,  and  asked  permission  of  him,  on 
condition  of  paying  a  good  yearly  rent,  to  go  to  a  clear- 
ing in  the  forest,  near  a  marsh,  and  build  a  house  there 
for  himself  and  the  children  that  God  might  be  pleased 
to  give  him. 

"  '  But  why  go  to  live  in  a  fen?'  said  my  father. 

"'Oh,  that  is  nothing;  you  won't  exact  any  more 
statute  labour  from  me,  but  do  you  yourself  fix  a  just 
yearly  rent.' — 'Fifty  roubles*  a  year  ! ' — 'Very  good, 
thank  you.' — '  But  you  are  not  to  expect  that  I  will 
make  any  allowance  for  you  in  the  payment.' — '  I  assure 
you,  you  will  be  paid  punctually  every  term-day.'  So 
he  established  himself  as  you  have  seen ;  all  the  other 

*  About  £2  :  lOs. 
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peasants  then  nicknamed  him  Khor  (polecat),  and  the 
name  still  sticks  to  him." 

"  And  how  has  he  got  on  ?  " 

"  Capitally.  He  pays  me  to-day  a  hnndred  good 
tselkovs,*  and  I  have  already  warned  him  more  than 
once  that  I  will  exact  more,  unless  he  wishes  to  redeem 
himself;  I  try  earnestly  to  persuade  him  to  do  so,  but 
he  swears  by  the  great  gods  that  he  has  not  a  single 
kopeck  for  that;  the  simpleton  !  " 

The  next  day,  after  breakfast,  we  set  out  on  a  shoot- 
ing expedition.  Poloutykin  again  took  the  road  to 
the  hut  which  he  called  his  counting-house,  and  on 
approaching  it,  shouted — 

"  Kalinytch !  " 

"  Here,  sir,  here,"  replied  a  voice ;  "  I  am  putting 
on  my  laptis."t 

We  drove  away  in  the  car  at  a  slow  pace,  and  just 
as  we  were  emerging  from  the  further  extremity  of  the 
neighbouring  village,  we  were  joined  by  a  man  of  about 
forty,  lean  and  tall,  with  a  small  head  hanging  down, 
not  in  front  but  behind.  An  air  of  good  humour  play- 
ing upon  a  countenance  hale,  sunburnt,  and  studded 
with  warts,  pleased  me  at  the  very  first  glance.  This 
was  Kalinytch.  I  found  afterwards  that  this  man  fol- 
lowed his  master  every  day  to  the  field,  carrying  his 
game-bag  and  sometimes  his  gun ;  he  has  had  a  long 
acquaintance  with  birds ;  he  runs  to  seek  for  fresh 
water,  to  gather  berries  from  the  copse  and  order  the 
drochka ;  without  him  sporting  would  not  be  possible 
for  a  Sybarite  like  M.  Poloutykin,  Besides,  Kalinytch 
has  muscles  of  iron,  and  is  a  man  of  a  happy  and  joy- 
ous temperament.  He  never  ceases  singing,  and  while 
doing  so,  he  casts  rapid  glances  around  him  in  twenty 
directions  at  once ;  he  speaks  a  little  through  the  nose, 
*  A  tselkov  is  about  3s.  f  Shoes  made  of  plaited  bark. 
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winks,  while  smiling,  with  his  clear  blue  eyes,  and  has 
a  habit  of  handling  his  beard,  which  he  wears  peaked 
after  the  Jewish  fashion.  He  took  long  strides  as  he 
walked,  but  without  any  appearance  of  haste,  leaning 
lightly  on  a  slender  staff  of  considerable  length. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  he  and  I  exchanged  several 
words,  and  he  rendered  me  a  thousand  little  services 
without  any  appearance  of  officiousness  or  servility  ;  but 
in  his  attentions  to  his  master,  the  man  showed  all  the 
care  and  assiduity  of  an  old  nurse.  The  heat  of  the 
day  having  become  insupportable,  he  conducted  us  to 
his  cottage,  situated  in  a  thicket,  and  ushered  us  into 
a  square  room,  where  bundles  of  aromatic  herbs  were 
hung  up  to  dry ;  he  prepared  two  couches  of  fine  fresh 
hay,  and  then  putting  a  net-bag  over  his  head,  took  a 
knife,  a  fork,  and  a  bit  of  thin  lath,  and  went  to  procure 
us  some  honeycomb.  We  drank  of  a  beautiful  liquid 
honey,  clear  as  spring  water,  and  then  fell  asleep, 
lulled  by  the  humming  of  the  bees,  and  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves  of  the  wood  which  surrounded  the  little 
cabin.  I  was  awakened  by  a  breeze  of  wind,  and  open- 
ing my  eyes,  I  saw  Kalinytch  seated  on  the  threshold  of 
the  half-opened  door,  attempting  to  make  a  wooden  spoon 
with  a  pocket  knife.  For  fully  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
contemplated  with  delight  the  really  good  face  of  this 
simple  and  primitive  man — that  forehead  so  calm  and 
serene,  like  a  beautiful  autumn  sunset.  M.  Poloutykin 
having  now  awoke,  we  again  set  out.  I  certainly  bad 
made  the  most  of  our  short  stay  in  the  hut,  thanks  to  a 
kind  of  enjoyment  which  I  know  how  to  give  myself.  It 
is  delicious  to  me,  after  a  long  day's  shooting,  and  a  sports- 
man's sound  sleep,  to  lie  motionless  with  eyes  half-open 
on  an  excellent  hay  bed  ;  there  is  at  such  a  time  a  sweet 
inclination  of  the  body  towards  repose,  the  face  is  as 
red  as  a  peony  with  the  fresh  colour  of  vigorous  health, 
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and  tlie  eye  is  loaded  with  a  soft  and  luxurions  languor. 
We  again  commenced  to  beat  about  the  fields  and 
covers  ;  and  at  our  return  home  in  the  evening  we 
supped  as  very  few  have  the  good  fortune  to  do  even  in 
the  country.  During  supper  I  renewed  the  conversa- 
tion about  Khor,  and  made  special  inquiries  about 
Kalinytch. 

"  Kalinytch,"  said  my  host,  "  is  an  excellent  man,  a 
good  peasant,  and  in  every  way  a  serviceable  fellow. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  does  not  marry  or  build  a  decent 
hut.  I  always  take  him  with  me — every  day  he  ac- 
companies me  ;  and  how  could  he  find  time,  after  all,  to 
build  a  little  house  for  himself?" 

"  Impossible  that  he  should." We  retired. 

On  the  following  morning  M.  Poloutykin  had  to 
betake  himself  to  town  along  with  his  neighbour 
Pitchoukoff.  The  latter  it  seems  had,  while  cultivating 
his  property,  enclosed  a  little  bit  of  land,  which  now 
formed  a  subject  of  dispute.  Whether  they  parted 
good  friends  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  I  went  shooting 
alone  to-day.  In  the  evening  I  almost  unconsciously 
struck  into  the  path  which  led  to  Khor's  farm,  I 
found  on  the  threshold  of  the  house  an  old  man,  gray, 
half  bald,  and  of  small  stature,  but  broad  shouldered, 
and  altogether  well  built ;  this  was  Khor  himself.  I 
looked  at  the  man  with  great  interest,  and  the  more 
so  as  the  general  outline  of  his  head  and  face  recalled 
to  my  mind  the  busts  I  had  seen  of  Socrates — a  brow 
high  and  knotted,  eyes  small  and  piercing,  and  a  nose 
short  and  somewhat  flat.  He  led  me  into  his  cottage. 
Fedia  served  me  with  black  bread  and  milk.  Khor  sat 
down  on  the  bench  which  went  almost  round  the  entire 
room.*  Gently  stroking  his  beard,  he  began  to  converse 

*  Fixed  to  the  wall,  as  in  all  Russian  cottages. 
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with  me.  He  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  very  decided 
opinion  of  his  own  importance  as  a  man  of  sense  ;  he 
spoke  and  moved  slowly,  and  from  time  to  time  a 
movement  of  his  lip,  repeated  by  his  long  moustache, 
betrayed  an  almost  imperceptible  smile.  We  talked 
of  seed  time,  harvest,  and  the  peasant's  way  of  life. 
He  seemed  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  myself  on 
every  subject  on  which  we  touched.  Soon  I  felt  this 
annoying,  and  began  to  be  sensible  of  a  loss  of  dignity 
in  thus  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  no  apparent 
aim.  Khor  was  discreet  and  reserved  ;  he  did  not  think 
it  prudent  or  expedient  to  show  himself  in  any  other 
light.     Here  is  a  sample  of  our  conversation  : — 

"  Well,  Khor,"  I  said,  "  why  remain  a  serf  instead 
of  purchasing  your  freedom,  when  it  is  in  your  power?" 

"Why  should  I  redeem  myself?  I  know  our  mas- 
ter, and  what  rent  and  service  I  have  to  pay  him ;  and 
he  is  a  good  master." 

"  But  in  any  case,  it  is  better  to  live  in  freedom,"  I 
replied  in  a  low  tone.  He  looked  a  little  askance,  and 
replied,  "  Ah !  yes." 

"  Well,  then,  why  not  procure  your  freedom  ?" 

Khor  first  looked  down,  and  then  raising  his  head, 
replied,  "  To  procure  one's  freedom  requires  money, 
sir  ;  and  I  have  none." 

"  Come,  now,  my  good  old  fellow." 

"  And  suppose  Khor  a  free  man,"  he  added  in  a 
low  tone,  as  if  speaking  to  himself;  "every  man  who 
shaves*  might  still  assume  superiority  over  him." 

"  You  may  shave  too,  and  that  difficulty  will  soon  be 
got  over." 

"  What  is  the  beard,  after  all  ?  A  kind  of  grass, 
and  quickly  enough  mown  if  we  please." 

"Well,  what  then?" 
*  Tte  beard  is  worn  only  by  the  lower  classes  in  Russia. 
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"  Khor  would  pass  directly  into  the  rank  of  mer- 
chants.    They  live  well,  and  have  kept  their  beards." 

"  Well,  I  should  suppose  you  are  no  novice  in  trade  ?" 

"Not  altogether;  a  little  oil  and  tallow  .  ,  .  Would 
you  like  me  to  order  a  car  to  be  yoked  for  your  use  ?" 

At  this  remark,  made  in  a  tone  perfectly  natural  and 
obliging,  I  thought,  "  Here  is  a  man,  now,  who  is  de- 
ficient neither  in  intelligence  nor  in  politeness." 

"  No,"  I  said  aloud  ;  "  no,  I  do  not  wish  a  car ;  but 
to-morrow  I  mean  to  shoot  round  your  enclosure,  and 
till  then,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  sleep 
in  your  hay-shed." 

"  We  shall  be  highly  honoured ;  but  will  you  be 
comfortable  on  the  hay  ?  The  women  will  stretch  a 
sheet  over  it,  and  provide  you  with  a  pillow.  Hallo  ! 
habas!"*  he  cried,  rising;  "  babas,  here  !  and  do  you, 
Fedia,  go  with  them,  for  these  women  are  so  stupid." 

Quarter  of  an  hour  after,  Fedia,  provided  with  a 
lantern,  conducted  me  into  the  hay-shed,  and  there  I 
stretched  myself  luxuriously,  my  dog  at  my  feet.  Fedia 
wished  me  good  night,  and  shutting  the  door  behind 
him,  which,  by  the  bye,  closed  to  a  marvel,  left  me. 
It  was  some  time,  however,  before  I  slept.  The  cow 
first  approached  the  door,  and  lowed  energetically  more 
than  once ;  my  dog  got  up  to  tell  her  what  she  had 
done,  and  thereupon  she  went  somewhere  else.  Then 
came  a  pig,  and  burrowed  with  its  snout  I  know  not 
where.  A  horse  which  happened  to  be  somewhere  in 
my  vicinity  began  to  make  a  great  noise  munching  the 
hay  in  its  rack,  and,  when  it  had  finished  this  operation, 
it  commenced  to  blow  and  snort  in  a  violent  way.  At 
last  I  slept. 

At  dawn  Fedia  awoke  me.  I  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  this  young  fellow ;  and,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
*  Female  Domestics. 
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he  was  Khor's  favourite.  I  perceived,  indeed,  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  amusing  each  other  with 
mutual  pleasantries.  The  old  man  came  to  meet  me  as 
I  made  my  exit  from  the  shed,  and  whether  it  was  be- 
cause I  had  spent  the  night  under  his  roof,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  he  was  much  kinder  and  more  communi- 
cative than  on  the  evening  before. 

"  The  samovar*  has  been  set  down  for  you,"  he  said 
cordially  :   "  pray  come  to  breakfast." 

We  sat  down  together  at  table.  A  robust  girl,  one 
of  Khor's  pretty  daughters,  brought  a  basin  of  milk, 
and  then  all  the  sons  entered  the  room,  one  after  the 
other. 

"  What  a  fine  set  of  fellows  you  have  there  !"  I  said 
to  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,"  said  Khor,  as  he  chewed  a  little  bit  of  sugar; 
"  it  seems  to  me  that  our  boys  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain either  of  me  or  their  mother." 

"And  do  they  all  live  with  you?" 

"  All.  They  choose  to  do  so,  and  I  do  not  complain 
of  them  any  more  than  they  complain  of  me." 

"  Are  they  all  married?" 

"  Look  there  at  that  good-for-nothing  rascal,"  replied 
Khor,  pointing  to  Fedia,  who,  according  to  his  custom, 
was  leaning  against  the  door,  "  he  will  not  make  up 
his  mind.  As  to  Vaska,  he  is  still  young  enough ;  there 
is  no  hurry." 

"  And  why  should  I  marry  ?"  replied  Fedia ;  "  I  am 
very  well  as  I  am.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  tell 
why  any  one  should  take  a  wife.  To  howl  in  couples  ? 
Eh?" 

"  So,  so,  my  merry  fellow  !  We  know  you  well.  I 
have  seen  many  a  silver  ring  on  your  fingers.  You  love 
to  put  your  nose  to  our  master's  servant-girls,  as  you 
*  A  tea-kettle  provided  with  a  fire  and  a  little  chimney. 
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would  to  a  bouquet.  '  Oh  the  villain !  just  look  at  him  ; 
will  he  let  me  alone  ?' "  added  the  old  man,  imitating 
the  voice  of  Poloutykin's  servants.  "  So,  so,  Mr. 
Clean-hands." 

"  What  good  is  there  in  a  wife  ?" 

"A  wife,"  said  Khor,  gravely,  "is  man's  best  ser- 
vant. She  is  two  working  arms  added  to  his  own ; 
and  they  make  four  in  all.     She  is  a  domestic." 

"  Of  what  use  is  a  domestic  to  me,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?" 

"  Ah  !  we  know  you  ;  you  would  fain  stir  the  fire 
with  your  neighbour's  hands.  One  knows  what  you 
are  worth,  you  people  who  refuse  to  marry." 

'.'  Well,  marry  me,  then,  if  it  is  as  you  say.  Well ! 
What  ?     You  say  nothing  to  that." 

"  Enough,  you  jesting  rascal,  enough ;  you  see  we 
only  weary  the  gentleman.  I  will  marry  you  some  of 
these  days,  be  assured.  But  you,  sir,  pray  pardon 
him  ;  he  is  a  great  child — a  booby  who  can  scarcely 
boast  of  down  on  his  chin  yet,  not  to  speak  of  a  hair. 
To  think  of  talking  rationally  to  him  ! " 

Fedia  shook  his  head. 

"  Is  Khor  at  home?"  cried  a  well-known  voice  from 
without ;  and  Kalinytch  entered  the  room,  carrying  a 
beautiful  bunch  of  wild  strawberries,  fruit  and  leaves, 
gathered  by  his  own  hand  for  his  friend  the  polecat. 
The  old  man  gave  him  the  most  cordial  reception.  I 
looked  at  Kalinytch  with  surprise ;  I  could  not  have 
believed  that  a  moujik*  a  semi-savage  like  this,  was 
capable  of  such  refined  attention. 

I  set  out  to  shoot  to-day  four  hours  later  than  usual ; 

and  I  spent  three  days  in  this  fashion,  doing  my  best 

not  to  be  a  disagreeable  guest  to  old  Khor.     I  took  a 

deep  interest  in  my  new  friends.     How  I  had  the  good 

*  Peasant,  boor. 
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fortune  to  gain  their  confidence  I  cannot  say ;  but  be- 
fore two  days  had  ehapsed,  they  conversed  with  me 
without  restraint.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
listen  to  them,  and  observe  them,  within  their  own  family 
circle.  Khor  and  Kalinytch  (who  came  daily,  M.  Polou- 
tykin  being  still  detained  in  town)  were  very  different 
men.  Khor  was  a  positive  and  practical  man ;  of  an 
administrative  head,  caring  for  nothing  but  the  intellec- 
tual. Kalinytch,  on  the  contrary,  was  romantic  in  his 
nature — an  enthusiastic  man,  and  given  to  poetic  con- 
templation. Khor  understood  the  real  and  palpable 
better  than  any  man.  He  had  established  himself  se- 
curely in  life  ;  had  provided  for  the  future  as  well  as 
for  the  present ;  took  care  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his 
master  and  other  powers.  Kalinytch  was  shod  with 
shoes  of  plaited  bark,  and  possessed  nothing,  but  smiled 
indifferently  at  everything.  Khor  had  sent  into  the 
world  a  numerous  progeny,  all  subject  to  himself,  and 
united  under  his  authority.  Kalinytch  had  had  once 
upon  a  time  a  wife  whom  he  dreaded,  and  had  never 
had  children.  Khor  had  long  since  discovered  his  mas- 
ter's real  character,  and  saw  him  through  and  through. 
Kalinytch  had  a  pious  veneration,  and  a  species  of 
idolatry  for  M.  Poloutykin.  Khor  loved  and  patron- 
ised Kalinytch  as  a  creature  of  a  tender  and  feeble 
nature,  and  worthy  of  affection.  Kalinytch  loved  Khor 
from  esteem  and  respect.  Khor  spoke  little  ;  talked 
ironically  and  jocularly  when  he  wished  to  speak  and 
say  nothing ;  and  meditated  much.  Kalinytch  spoke 
with  fire  and  enthusiasm  ;  and  was  endowed  with  many 
virtues,  which  Khor  himself  willingly  acknowledged. 
For  example,  it  was  believed  that  he  could  exorcise 
eye-strokes,  visions,  and  mania ;  could  drive  away  de- 
structive worms  and  caterpillars ;  and  had  generally 
what  is  called  the  lucky  hand.     I  have  seen  Khor  en- 
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treat  Iiim  to  lead  a  horse,  whicli  he  just  bought,  into 
the  stable,  and  the  magician  yielded  with  a  serious 
gravity  to  the  wish  of  the  old  sceptic.  Kalinytch 
loved  best  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  nature  ;  Khor 
with  men  and  the  social  state.  Kalinytch,  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  eflfort  of  reasoning,  cradled  himself  in  his 
favourite  ideas,  and  believed  in  all  blindly ;  Khor  at 
times  raised  himself  even  to  those  points  of  view  from 
which  human  life  seems  a  more  or  less  revolting  irony ; 
he  had  seen  much,  studied  men  and  things,  and  nu- 
merous are  the  facts  which  I  first  learned  from  him. 

Thus  I  first  knew  through  him,  that  in  summer,  just 
before  the  hay  making,  a  little  cart  of  a  peculiar  form 
appears  in  the  villages ;  and  that  a  man  in  a  cafetan 
drives  about  in  this  vehicle  selling  scythes.  He  takes  a 
rouble,  cash,  and  a  fourth,  a  third,  or  it  may  be  a  half 
besides,  if  he  gives  credit.  It  so  happens  that  all  the 
peasants  purchase  his  merchandise  on  credit.  Two  or 
three  weeks  afterwards  he  reappears  and  demands  his 
money,  and  as  the  peasant  has  just  brought  in  his  oats, 
he  has  wherewith  to  discharge  his  debt.  He  goes  to 
the  tavern,  and  there  transacts  his  little  business  with 
the  merchant.  There  have  been  proprietors  who  have 
entertained  the  bright  idea  of  purchasing  these  scythes 
cash,  and  selling  them  to  the  peasants  at  cost  price ; 
but,  incredible  as  it  sounds,  the  latter,  instead  of  being 
grateful,  have  received  this  proposal  with  dislike  and 
even  alarm  ;  for  they  would  thus  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  striking  the  scythe  to  discover  its  quality, 
of  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  vibrating  metal,  of  turn- 
ing the  instrument  round  and  round,  and  of  saying 
twenty  times  to  the  trading  sharper,  "  Ha,  ha,  my  good 
fellow,  this  is  no  great  thing ;  it  sounds  cracked  ;  there 
is  a  flaw  here."  The  same  comedy  is  repeated  at  the 
purchase  of  reaping  hooks,  with  this  difference,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  women  are  engaged  in  this  business,  and 
sometimes  drive  the  trader  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
them  a  drubbing  to  teach  them  how  to  behave. 

Khor  informed  me  that  there  is  another  business  in 
which  the  women  have  much  more  to  suffer  for  their 
folly.  The  purveyors  for  paper  manufactories  entrust 
the  purchase  of  rags  to  people  who  in  some  districts 
are  called  Eagles.  These  Eagles  receive  a  certain 
sum  from  their  employers,  and  immediately  launch 
out  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  But,  unlike  the  noble 
bird  whose  name  they  usurp,  they  do  not  pounce  openly 
and  boldly  on  the  object  of  their  search,  but  have  re- 
course to  cunning  and  trickery.  He  leaves  his  vehicle 
among  the  bushes,  at  some  distance  from  the  village, 
and  approaches  furtively  by  the  marshes  and  back- 
ways  like  a  passing  traveller,  a  pauper,  or  a  vagabond. 
The  women  divine  somehow  or  other,  apparently  by 
scent,  the  Eagle's  presence,  and  go  to  meet  him.  The 
business  is  quickly  transacted :  a  haba  for  a  few  pence 
hands  over  to  the  Eagle  not  only  all  the  rags  that  have 
been  put  aside  in  the  hut  as  useless,  but  even  her  hus- 
band's shirt  and  her  own  petticoat.  Latterly,  these 
women  have  almost  adopted  the  custom  of  robbing 
themselves,  and  of  giving  away  bits  of  hemp  and  flax  ; 
this,  as  being  a  great  hit,  is  an  immense  advance  in  the 
trading  tricks  of  the  Eagles.  The  husbands,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  become  very  acute,  and  on  the  least 
suspicion,  or  the  first  vague  rumour  of  the  Eagle's  ap- 
pearance, they  have  recourse  in  a  very  brisk  style  to 
preventive  or  corrective  measures  ;  and,  in  truth,  is  it  not 
an  insult  ?  If  a  man  has  any  rights  at  all,  one  of  them 
surely  is  selling  his  own  hemp.  They  have  the  great 
satisfaction  of  selling  their  hemp,  not  in  town,  which 
would  necessitate  their  going  with  their  merchandise, 
but  in  the  village  itself  to  passing  traders,  who,  making 
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a  point  of  never  carrying  scales  witli  tliem,  assure  the 
peasant  that  a  pood^  of  hemp  is  forty  handfuls,  and 
one  knows  well  what  the  capacity  of  a  Russian's  hand 
is — what  it  can  grasp,  particularly  when  he  grasps  with 
good  will.  In  this  way  what  does  not  find  its  way  to 
the  Eagle  through  the  wife  is  handed  over  to  the  vul- 
ture by  the  husband. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  recitals  to  which  I,  a  per- 
son of  no  experience  in  country  life,  have  often  listened 
in  the  family  of  a  peasant  full  of  intelligence  and  saga- 
city. Khor  put  twenty  questions  to  me  for  one  which 
I  addressed  to  him.  He  learnt  that  I  had  travelled 
abroad,  and  no  one  would  have  believed  what  a  curi- 
osity arose  in  him  all  of  a  sudden  at  this  information, 
and  the  equally  strong  desire  for  knowledge  which 
Kalinytch,  who  unexpectedly  came  in,  displayed.  The 
latter,  however,  was  chiefly  interested  only  in  plants, 
animals,  landscapes,  mountains,  cataracts,  extraordinary 
buildings,  and  populous  cities.  Khor,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  interested  in  political  and  administrative 
questions.  He  attempted  to  guess  at  what  I  with- 
held, then  to  sum  up  the  information  he  had  gathered, 
and  make  deductions  from  it.     He  would  say — 

"  Is  it  in  this  matter  among  them  as  it  is  amongst 
us,  or  is  it  different?     Say,  barin,  say — tell  us." 

"  Ah,  heavens !  what  a  fine  sight  that  must  be — a 
harbour !  "  cried  Kalinytch  during  my  recitals. 

Khor  kept  silence,  knitted  his  thick  eyebrows,  and 
at  distant  intervals  only  made  some  such  remarks  as — 
"  That  is  a  thing  which  would  be  of  no  value  among 
us." — "That  is  very  good  indeed." — "Ah!  an  excel- 
lent institution."  I  cannot  recount  all  the  questions 
which  this  man  addressed  to  me ;  and  what  end  would 
be  served  by  my  doing  so  ?  But  from  our  conversations 
*  Forty  Russian  pounds. 
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I  gained  this  conviction — a  conviction  which  to  my 
readers  may  be  perhaps  unexpected — that  Peter  tlie 
Great  was  the  Russian  par  excellence — profoundly  a 
Eussian  above  all  in  his  glorious  attempt  to  regenerate 
his  coimtry.  The  Russian  is  so  confident  in  his 
strength  and  energy,  that  he  is  prepared  in  everything, 
and  for  everything ;  he  makes  no  enquiry  into  his  past, 
but  looks  proudly  before  him.  What  is  good  pleases 
him ;  he  is  open  to  whatever  is  in  accordance  with 
reason,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  and  accepts  it  with- 
out asking  whence  it  comes.  His  good  sense  smiles 
instinctively  at  the  transcendant  wisdom  of  the  German, 
although  Khor  declares  that  they  must  be  a  people 
well  worth  studying,  and  under  whom  he  would 
willingly  put  himself  to  school.  On  account  of  his 
very  exceptional  position,  and  the  factitious  indepen- 
dence which  he  had  been  able  to  create  for  himself,  I 
have  heard  this  man  say  things  which  you  would  not 
get  out  of  another  man's  head  were  you  to  grind  it  in 
a  mill.  He  understood  his  position.  It  was  in  con- 
versing with  Khor  that  I  understood  for  the  first  time 
the  simple  and  poetical  language  of  the  Russian  peasant. 
His  ideas  and  general  conceptions  of  things  were  com- 
prehensive— very  comprehensive,  and  indeed  surprising 
when  one  considers  that  this  intelligent  man  could 
not  read.  Kalinytch  could ;  and  Khor  used  to  say  of 
him,  '•  The  alphabet  bees  have  come  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  put  themselves  at  this  queer  fellow's  service, 
and  he  keeps  them  well,  in  faith." 

"  You  have  had  your  children  taught  reading?  "  I 
said  to  him. 

After  a  momentary  silence,  he  replied,  "  Fedia 
reads." 

"And  the  others?" 

*'  The  others  ?     No." 
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"How  so?"  The  old  man  was  silent  for  a  little, 
and  then  turned  the  conversation. 

In  other  respects,  and  notwithstanding  his  general 
intelligence,  Khor  had  a  considerable  number  of  pre- 
judices in  his  head ;  for  example,  he  despised  women 
from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and  his  attacks  upon  them 
were  never  exhausted.  His  wife,  old  and  peevish, 
took  up  her  position  on  the  stove-shed,  and  this  she 
scarcely  ever  quitted — snarling  and  growling  from  it 
without  ceasing  and  without  mercy  from  morning  to 
night.  The  sons  paid  no  attention  to  her,  but  the  other 
women  were  kept  in  a  state  of  mortal  fear.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  this  contempt  of  women,  when 
one  considers  that  in  Kussia  there  is  no  song  more 
faithfully  preserved  than  that  which  represents  a 
mother-in-law  as  saying,  "What  sort  of  a  son  are 
you?  What  sort  of  head  of  a  family  will  you  be, 
you  who  have  a  young  wife,  and  never  give  her  a 
beating?"  .  .  . 

On  one  occasion  I  ventured  to  intercede  for  the  poor 
women,  and  attempted  to  rouse  the  old  man's  compas- 
sion ;  he  tranquilly  replied,  "  Ah,  master,  you  have 
indeed  a  superabundance  of  good-nature !  Women ! 
this  one  cries,  that  bewails,  and  the  other  finds  it 
necessary  to  deprive  herself  of  some  of  her  hair ;  and  if 
a  man  tries  to  intermeddle,  he  does  not  come  out  clean, 
and  only  makes  bad  worse."  Sometimes  the  old 
woman  descended  from  her  fort,  and,  calling  the  dog, 
which  she  had  heard  stirring  behind  the  door,  be- 
laboured the  poor  brute  with  the  poker,  without  its 
being  possible  for  any  mortal  to  say  why.  On  other 
occasions  she  would  establish  herself  under  cover  of  the 
staircase,  and  from  that  position  snap  with  great  con- 
sistency at  every  comer  for  a  good  hour,  as  Khor  used 
to  say,   as  if  she   were  fulfilling  some  vow  or  duty, 
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or  performinj?  an  exercise,  which  everybody  else  fortu- 
nately regarded  with  supreme  indifference.  She  feared 
her  husband,  however,  and  at  a  word  from  him,  she 
would  clamber  back  to  the  stove  with  all  speed. 

It  was  curious  and  amusing  to  hear  Khor's  dis- 
cussions with  Kalinytch  about  M.  Poloutykin. 

"  Come,  Khor,  I  intreat  you  not  to  say  a  word 
against  my  master;  you  know  that  he  always"   .   . 

"  Loves  you  ?  Good.  Why  doesn't  he  give  you 
boots  then?" 

"  Boots-? — to  me? — me,  who  am  only  a  moujik?" 

"  I  am  a  moujik  too,  and  yet  see!"  So  saying, 
Khor  raised  his  right  foot,  pointing  out  to  his  friend  a 
boot  made  of  a  leather  which  might  have  been  manu- 
factured of  the  hide  of  a  mammoth  or  mastodon. 

"  Bah  !  you  are  not  a  moujik  like  the  rest  of  us." 

"  Why  does  he  not  give  you  money  to  buy  even 
well-made  laptis?  You  go  shooting  with  him  regularly 
— the  laptis  of  your  manirfacture  seldom  last  the  day." 

"  He  does  give  me  money  for  laptis." 

"  Indeed  !  Oh  !  yes,  I  forgot ;  last  year  he  presented 
you  with  a  grivennik."  ^ 

Kalinytch  turned  aside  his  head  with  visible  annoy- 
ance. Khor  burst  into  loud  laughter ;  merriment  took 
possession  of  his  whole  face,  and  his  little  eyes  seemed 
to  have  disappeared  altogether. 

Kalinytch  sung  agreeably,  accompanying  himself  on 
the  balala'lca.j  Khor  could  listen  to  him  for  a  long 
time ;  but  there  always  came  a  moment  when,  ap- 
parently affected  by  certain  tones  of  the  instrument,  he 
all  of  a  sudden  hung  his  head  on  one  side,  and  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  began  to  chaunt  his  favourite  song, 
"  0  my  fate,  my  sad  fate"  [Dolia  ty,  ma'ia  dolia).  On 
these  occasions  Fedia  never  failed  to  remark,  "  Well, 
*  Twopenny  piece.      .  f  A  kind  of  guitar. 
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look  at  father  lamenting ;  old  men  have  always  some- 
thing to  complain  about."  But  Khor,  heedless  of  the 
remark,  put  his  left  cheek  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  shutting  his  eyes,  continued  imperturbably  to  he- 
wail  his  sad  fate.  Spite  of  these  little  recreations 
which  my  host  indulged  in,  there  was  not  within  a 
circle  of  thirty  versts  so  hard  working  a  man  as  he. 
He  was  always  in  action  ;  he  repaired  the  bottom  of 
the  cart,  strengthened  the  fences,  and  resewed  the 
seams  of  the  harness  to  make  them  more  secure.  To 
speak  the  truth,  however,  I  must  say  that  he  attached 
little  importance  to  neatness  and  cleanliness ;  and  when 
I  one  day  made  a  remark  on  this,  he  replied,  that  a 
cottage  must  smell  of  man,  vegetables,  and  new  bread. 

"  Go  and  see,"  I  rejoined,  "  how  clean  and  neat 
everything  is  in  Kalinytch's  hermitage." 

"  If  it  were  otherwise  with  him,  he  would  not  have 
the  bees  to  take  charge  of,"  he  said,  sighing.  I  could 
easily  infer  from  this  that  the  keeping  of  hives  did  not 
succeed  with  him  so  well  as  with  his  neighbour. 

The  evening  before  my  departure,  as  we  talked  on 
this  and  the  other  subject,  he  naturally  found  occasion 
to  say  to  me — 
.    "  Do  you  possess  land,  master?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  it  far  from  this?" 

"  A  hundred  versts." 

"  Do  you  dwell  on  your  own  land?" 

"  Yes,  sometimes." 

"  But  you  like  better  to  traverse  the  country  gun  in 
hand,  do  you  not?" 

"  Sporting  is  my  delight." 

"  Very  good.  Shoot  as  many  woodcocks  and  heath- 
cocks  as  you  can  ;  they  suit  the  stomachs  of  sportsmen 
well,  and  everybody  knows  how  to  cook  them ;    but 
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down  til  ore  on  your  property,  believe  me,  the  elder  of 
your  village  is  being  often,  often  changed,  meanwhile."* 

On  the  fom-th  day,  towards  evening,  M.  Poloutykin 
sent  to  inform  me  of  his  return.  I  parted  from  the  old 
man  with  regret ;  I  bade  a  cordial  adieu  to  him,  Fedia, 
and  the  family,  and  got  into  the  cart  with  Kalinytch. 
"  It  will  be  a  fine  day  to-morrow,"  I  said  to  him,  as  I 
looked  at  the  sky,  which  was  very  clear. 

"  No ;  it  will  rain,"  he  answered.  "  The  duck 
hastens  with  a  rapid  flight  from  the  open  ground,  and 
the  grass  smells  strongly," 

We  entered  a  copse  overgrown  with  underwood. 
Kalinytch  sang,  spite  of  the  jolting  of  the  cart,  on  the 
shaft  uf  which  he  was  seated,  and  kept  always  looking 
towards  the  west. 

On  the  following  day,  I  left  the  hospitable  roof  of 
M.  Poloutykin. 

*  In  tlie  villages  the  serfs  belonging  to  the  soil  choose  a  head 
and  representative  from  among  themselves. 


CHAPTEK   11. 


ERMOLAI   AND   THE   MILLER'S   WIFE  — RUSSIAN 
SERFS   IN   THE   COUNTRY   TOWNS. 

One  evening  Ermolai  and  myself  went  to  place  ourselves 
in  tiaga ;  but  possibly  a  great  number  of  my  readers  do 
not  know  what  sportsmen  mean  by  tiaga.  It  is  this  : — 
Quarter  of  an  hour  before  sunset,  you  slip  into  the  wood 
unaccompanied  by  dogs  ;  you  clioose  a  place  in  a  thicket 
or  at  the  edge  of  a  forest,  and  take  accurate  note  of  your 
position,  examine  the  cock  of  your  gun,  and  exchange 
a  glance  with  your  sporting  companion.  The  quarter 
of  an  hour  has  elapsed,  the  last  ray  of  the  sun  has  dis- 
appeared, but  it  is  still  clear  and  bright  in  the  wood ; 
the  atmosphere  is  lucid  and  transparent ;  the  birds 
warble  in  mutual  rivalry,  and  the  young  herbs  shine 
with  a  dazzling  joyous  green.  You  wait  patiently. 
The  twilight  gloom  descends  into  the  forest  by  little 
and  little ;  the  rich  roseate  streaks  slip  along  the  pro- 
jecting roots,  and  then  over  the  trunks  of  the  trees ; 
thence  they  rise  to  the  lowest  branches  with  their  thin 
leafage,  and  thus  gain  gradually  the  thickly- foliaged 
tops,  which  stand  out  motionless  in  the  calm  air,  as  if 
overpowered  by  sleep.  The  tender  young  leaves  on 
the  summits  resemble  the  dying  light  of  a  lamp,  flicker- 
ing unsteadily  before  its  final  extinction.  Over  the 
glowing  purple  of  the  extreme  west  an  azure  drapery 
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is  let  down,  behind  which  its  glory  is  obscured  and 
vanishes.  The  trees  exhale  more  freely  their  various 
perfumes ;  a  lazy  breeze,  gentle  and  moist,  comes,  one 
knows  not  whence,  and  breathes  upon  your  face  and 
hands,  and  envelopes  yon  in  its  soft  caress.  The  birds 
fall  asleep — not  all  at  the  same  moment,  but  according 
to  their  kinds — first  the  chaffinch,  then  the  wren,  then 
the  ortolan.  In  the  heart  of  the  wood  it  grows  darker 
and  darker  ;  you  see  peeping  out  on  the  azure  sky  above, 
fine  and  subtle  points  of  light^these  are  the  stars, 
which  timidly  begin  to  show  themselves.  All  the  birds 
are  now  asleep  ;  the  red-tails  and  the  witwalls,  to  be 
sure,  still  warble  a  little,  but  it  is  in  a  sleepy  way. 
Now,  at  last,  even  they  are  silent.  Still  once  more 
there  resounds  overhead  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  lap- 
wing ;  at  a  distance — where,  it  is  impossible  to  say — 
the  yellow-hammer  utters  its  melancholy  cry.  The 
nightingale  has  sung  a  prelude — the  first  few  notes 
and  nothing  more.  The  heart  beats  with  impatience, 
and  all  of  a  sudden — but  it  is  given  only  to  sportsmen 
to  understand  me — all  at  once  the  silence  and  solitude 
is  broken  by  a  whistling  croak  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  a 
regular  flapping  of  agile  wings  is  heard,  and  the  vald- 
chnep  (the  large  woodcock)  inclining  his  long  beak, 
gracefully  darts  out  from  behind  a  shaded  birch,  right 
in  front  of  your  gun.  That  is  placing  one's-self  in 
tiaga. 

I  was  there  with  Ermolai.  Ermolai — I  must  make 
you  acquainted  with  him.  This  man,  whom  you  see 
posted  in  tiaga,  about  twenty  paces  from  me,  is  strong 
and  vigorous  ;  he  is  not  more  than  forty-five,  a  tall  slen- 
der man,  with  thin  nose,  low  brow,  grey  eyes,  dishevelled 
hair,  and  large  sneering  lips.  He  wears  in  all  seasons 
a  fresh-butter  coloured  nankin,  of  a  European  shape, 
but   with   the   addition   of  a  belt ;  his  trowsers   were 
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capacious,  and  of  a  blue  colour,  and  his  head  crowned 
with  a  little  skull  cap  provided  with  ear-laps,  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  some  lord  of  the  soil  in 
a  moment  of  ^-ood  humour.  On  his  belt  were  hung 
two  bags — one  in  front,  like  a  small  wallet  twisted 
in  the  middle,  so  as  to  contain  both  powder  and  lead, 
the  other  behind  to  hold  the  game.  As  to  his  gun- 
wadding,  he  might  always  be  seen  taking  it  out  of  the 
inexhaustible  lining  of  his  skull  cap.  He  could  easily 
have  purchased  both  a  powder-flask  and  game-bag 
with  the  proceeds  of  his  shooting,  but  he  never  dreamt 
of  such  luxuries,  and  he  continued  to  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  every  one  by  the  cleverness  with  which  in 
loading  his  gun,  he  avoided  scattering  his  shot  on  the 
ground,  or  mixing  it  with  his  powder.  His  gun  was  a 
flint  one,  and  had  the  excellent  quality  of  recoiling,  as 
few  guns  could  do.  It  recoiled  with  such  force,  indeed, 
that  the  poor  man's  right  cheek  was  all  swollen  with 
its  blows.  How  he  shot  so  accurately  with  such  a 
primitive  instrument,  it  would  defy  the  best  sportsman 
to  say,  but  he  never  missed  his  aim.  He  was  lord  and 
master  of  a  dog  which  answered  to  the  name  of  Valetka, 
and  a  marvellous  creature  it  was.  Ermolai  never  gave 
it  anything  to  eat.  "  I  go  to  feed  a  cringing  hound !" 
he  would  say,  "  what  an  idea !  Besides,  my  dog  has 
much  more  intelligence  than  other  dogs ;  he  provides 
his  own  food,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
matter."  So  reasoned  Ermolai.  And  in  truth  Valetka, 
though  the  most  indifferent  eye  could  not  fail  to  observe 
his  extreme  leanness,  lived  for  many  a  long  year  after — 
never  disappearing  long  enough  to  make  any  one  uneasy 
about  him,  or  cause  one  to  fear  that  he  had  any  intention 
of  abandoning  his  master.  Once,  and  once  only — he 
was  then  young  and  in  the  ardent  spring-time  of  his 
passions — he  absented  himself  for  a  couple  of  days  ;  but, 
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I  repeat  it,  lie  committed  this  escapade  only  once.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  Valetka's  character  was  a  complete 
indifference  for  everything  in  the  world.  If  he  had  not 
been  a  dog,  I  would  have  said  that  he  had  been  easily 
disenchanted.  He  was  habitually  in  a  reclining  attitude 
with  his  tail  drawn  under  him  ;  he  snuffed  and  shivered 
occasionally,  but  never,  most  assuredly,  never  smiled,  (I 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  know  that  dogs  smile,  and 
very  sweetly  too,  but  this  by  way  of  parenthesis). 
Let  it  be  known,  moreover,  that  he  was  ridiculously 
ugly,  and  that  no  servant,  male  or  female,  let  slip  an 
occasion  of  making  merry  over  his  disagreeable  exterior. 
Valetka  bore  all  these  sarcasms  with  a  philosophy  worthy 
of  the  highest  respect.  Should  he  happen,  through  a 
v/eakness  common  among  more  than  dogs,  to  put  his 
dainty  nose  inside  the  half-opened  door  of  some  lordly 
kitchen,  to  inhale  the  heavenly  exhalations  which  pro- 
ceeded from  it,  his  appearance  was  at  once  a  signal  for 
merriment  among  the  cooks,  and  with  one  accord  they 
set  off  in  full  pursuit  of  the  poor  animal,  with  demon- 
iacal cries  and  curses  which  would  have  ruffled  the 
tempers  of  the  associates  of  all  the  academies  in  the 
world.  When  on  duty,  it  was  really  impossible  to 
fatigue  him,  and  he  had  a  fair  nose ;  but  if  by 
accident  he  stumbled  on  a  wounded  hare  incapable 
of  outrunning  him,  he  never  failed  to  devour  it  to  the 
last  and  least  bone — it  mattered  not  where  he  fell  in 
with  it,  provided  only  it  was  in  a  retired  spot,  and  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  Ermolai',  who,  if  he  detected 
him  in  such  a  fault,  burst  out  into  fearfully  abusive 
language,  in  every  dialect  known  and  unknown  ;  anger 
in  such  a  case  made  an  inspired  neologist  of  him. 

Ermolai  belonged  to  one  of  my  neighbours,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school.  The  lords  of  the  soil  who  are 
cut  after  this  pattern  do  not  love  woodcocks,  and  confine 
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themselves  to  the  birds  of  the  poultry-yard.  It  is  only 
on  great  occasions — family  anniversaries,  grand  festivals, 
and  elections  of  magistrates,  that  their  cooks  proceed  to 
dress  long-beaked  birds,  trusting  a  great  deal  to  chance, 
according  to  the  habit  of  the  genuine  Eussian,  who  has 
never  a  very  clear  perception  of  what  he  is  engaged  in. 
In  these  circumstances,  they  invent  such  singular  sauces, 
and  such  extraordinary  spices,  that  the  partaker  of  a 
splendid  banquet  examines  with  unsuccessful  curiosity 
the  unknown  dishes  which  are  presented  to  him,  without 
being  able  to  summon  up  courage  to  put  anything  in 
his  mouth. 

Ermolai  was  bound  to  furnish  as  a  kind  of  tribute  to 
his  master's  kitchen,  two  pairs  of  wood  or  heathcocks 
monthly ;  and  this  tribute  })aid,  he  had  full  liberty  to 
go  where  he  pleased,  and  live  according  to  his  humour. 

This  man  had  been  exempted  from  all  other  service, 
from  a  belief  that  he  was  good  for  nothing.  It  was 
well  understood  that  nobody  provided  him  with  either 
powder  or  shot ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  principle 
that  he  acted  towards  his  dog,  Ermolai  was  a  man  of 
a  strange  nature,  careless  as  a  bird,  of  a  wandering  and 
absent  mind,  heavy  and  awkward  in  outward  appear- 
ance, very  much  given  to  chatter,  but  never  dwelling 
long  on  the  same  subject.  He  walked  like  a  man  whose 
knees  are  bandy ;  his  huge  body  oscillated  like  a  pen- 
dulum from  right  to  left ;  and  by  dint  of  swinging  legs 
and  trunk  in  contrary  directions,  he  contrived  to  travel 
his  forty  miles  in  a  day.  Leading  such  a  life,  he  was 
of  course  exposed  to  little  inconveniences  of  every 
imaginable  kind.  He  passed  his  nights  in  marshes,  on 
trees,  in  sheds,  or  under  bridges ;  more  than  once  he 
had  been  locked  up  in  granaries,  cellars,  and  coach- 
houses ;  more  than  once  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
gun ;  more  than  once  he  had  been  turned  out  of  doors. 
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denuded  of  the  most  indispensable  clothing ;  more  than 
once  he  had  been  beaten  and  soundly  thrashed  ;  and  his 
dog  had  had  its  back  almost  broken,  and  had  been 
locked  up  to  prevent  its  ever  rejoining  him — and  yet 
he  had  always  reappeared  in  his  master's  lands,  and  in 
his  master's  court-yard,  with  his  clothes  on  his  back,  his 
gun  in  his  hand,  and  his  dog  at  his  heels.  One  could 
not  call  him  a  humorist,  although  he  was  always  in 
very  good  humour;  he  seemed  on  the  whole  a  hare- 
brained fellow.  He  loved  to  drink  at  honest  tavern 
social  meetings,  but  he  gave  little  time  to  it ;  he  rose, 
paid,  and  walked  off. 

"  Where  the  devil  are  you  going?  It  is  pitch-dark.' 

"  To  Tchaplino." 

"  What  necessity  is  there  to  drag  yourself  all  the  way 
to  Tchaplino  at  such  an  hour  as  this ;  it  is  ten  good 
versts  from  this." 

"  I  mean  to  spend  the  night  in  peasant  Sophron's." 

"  Sleep  where  you  are.     You  must  be  mad." 

"  No,  I  will  sleep  at  Tchaplino." 

And  so  he  goes,  and  traversing  thickets  and  swamps, 
reaches  peasant  Sophron's,  who  is  little  disposed  to  let 
him  enter  his  yard  at  such  an  hour,  but  rather  ready 
to  administer  some  vigorous  cuffs  to  him,  crying  out 
at  the  same  time,  "  You  come  here  to  disturb  honest 
folks'  night's  rest."  All  these  slight  drawbacks  in  his 
character  only  served  to  bring  out  his  merits  in  stronger 
relief, — his  skill  in  procuring  a  supply  of  fine  fresh  fish 
at  the  time  of  the  spring  floods,  his  art  of  catching  cray- 
fish, the  peculiar  talent  he  had  for  scenting  out  game, 
decoying  the  quail,  snaring  the  goshawk,  entrapping 
larks,  and  catching  nightingales  by  a  most  remarkable 
imitation  of  the  most  joyous  notes  of  their  song.  Mean- 
while, he  was  sadly  deficient  in  one  point,  and  that  was 
the  training  of  dogs  ;   he  had  not  the  requisite  patience. 
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He  was  married,  and  every  week  condescended  to  de- 
vote a  few  hours  to  liis  wife.  The  latter  lived  in  a 
wretched  little  cabin,  almost .  a  ruin,  if  it  might  be 
called  livina,  never  to  know  in  the  evening  how  the 
hunger  of  the  following  day  was  to  be  satiated ;  and 
happy  she  was  when  she  had  an  opportunity  of  earn- 
ing a  few  pence  for  herself. 

Ermolai,  this  careless  and  simple  man,  had  a  harsh 
and  gruff  tone  when  he  addressed  her.  On  entering 
the  house  he  assumed  a  morose  and  threatening  aspect, 
and  the  unhappy  woman  trembled  at  the  glance  of  the 
ill-bred  fellow,  and  ran  to  expend  even  her  last  kopeck 
to  procure  him  a  little  brandy ;  and  when  he  ascended 
with  dignity  the  stove-shed,  where  he  usually  slept 
soundly,  she  covered  him  carefully  with  his  toulup.* 
It  has  happened  to  myself  more  than  once  to  observe 
in  him  involuntary  movements  which  indicated  a  fierce 
nature.  I  never  liked  his  expression,  for  example, 
when  he  began  to  devour  the  bird  which  he  had  knocked 
down.  But  Ermolai  never  remained  four- and- twenty 
hours  in  his  own  house,  and  when  he  had  passed  the 
limits  of  his  lord's  territory  he  became  known  by  the 
name  of  Ermolka  (a  term  of  endearment),  and  was 
called  by  this  appellation  a  hundred  versts  round,  and, 
indeed,  privately  adopted  the  name  himself,  in  the 
places  he  frequented  most.  The  lowest  scullions  in 
his  master's  kitchen  considered  themselves  personages 
of  much  more  importance  than  this  vagrant,  and  treated 
him  familiarly,  by  way  of  shewing  their  pretended 
superiority.  The  peasants  who  formerly  used  to  drive 
him  away,  and  hunt  him  like  a  hare,  only  desisting  when 
they  had  given  him  no  small  trouble,  had  ended  by 
accustoming  themselves  to  the  strange    ways   of   this 

*  A  sort  of  cloak  made  of  cloth  for  summer,  and  sheep's  fleece 
for  winter  covering. 
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savage  Nimrod,  and  permitted  him  now  to  wander  freely 
wherever  he  pleased,  nay,  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  at  times  even  offered  him  a  bit  of  bread. 
Such  was  the  man  who  was  now  my  sporting  companion, 
and  with  whom  I  made  tiaga  in  an  extensive  birch-wood 
on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Ista. 

Many  of  the  Russian  streams  have,  like  the  Volga,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  river,  and  such  is  the  Ista.  This 
little  river  forms  a  continuous  succession  of  windings, 
and  one  could  not  find  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the 
source  to  the  mouth,  a  straight  course  of  half  a  mile. 
There  are  points  of  view  on  the  upper  river  from  which 
one  can  see  its  banks  for  a  distance  of  ten  versts,  all 
covered  with  dykes,  ponds,  mills,  and  kitchen-gardens, 
surrounded  by  white  hazel  trees  and  flocks  of  geese. 
The  Ista  abounds  in  fish,  especially  in  mullets  and  ca- 
bots,  which  the  peasantry  in  warm  weather  catch  with 
their  hands  under  the  bushes  which  overhang  the 
river.  The  little  black  thrush  flutters  and  chirps  along 
the  sides  of  the  steep  banks,  which  are  here  and  there 
enlivened  by  an  unexpected  fountain  of  cool  and  crys- 
talline water.  Flocks  of  wild  ducks  shew  half  their 
bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  ponds,  casting  vigilant  and 
suspicious  glances  on  all  sides.  Herons  stand  out  in 
clear  outline  in  the  shadow  of  the  river  windings, 
balancing  themselves  on  the  most  pointed  and  hazardous 
projections  of  the  bank. 

We  had  been  more  than  an  hour  in  tiaga,  and  had 
each  killed  a  brace  of  large  woodcocks.  As  our  intention 
was  to  try  our  fortune  again  before  daybreak,*  we 
resolved  to  sleep  at  the  mill,  which  was  only  a  short 
way  off.  We  left  the  wood,  and  descended  the  slope  of 
the  valley  leading  towards  the  bank  of  the  river,  which 

*  There  is  both  a  morning  and  evening  tiaga ;  dawn  is  as 
favourable  as  twilight. 
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at  this  moment  was  rolling  along  in  waA^es  of  a  sombre 
blue.  The  air  was  thick  and  heavy  with  the  night 
vapours.  Having  reached  the  mill-yard,  we  knocked  at 
the  gate,  and  the  dogs  barked  furiously. 

"  Who  is  there?"  cried  the  gruff  voice  of  some  one 
half  asleep. 

"  Sportsmen,  who  wish  to  pass  the  night  here.  Open, 
we  shall  pay." 

"  I  will  go  and  ask  the  miller,"  replied  the  servant, 
muttering  curses  as  he  went.  We  heard  him  enter,  and 
returning  almost  immediately,  he  shouted — 

"  No,  no ;   the  master  forbids  me  to  open  the  gate." 

"Why?" 

"  He  is  afraid. — Sportsmen !  A  mistake  is  easily 
made  ;  you  will  set  fire  to  the  mill.  Aye,  forsooth ! 
Guns  loaded — and  powder  too  !" 

"  What  nonsense  is  that  you  are  talking?" 

"  Aye,  but  listen  ; — no  later  than  last  year  some 
grain  and  fish  carriers  put  up  here ;  how  it  happened 
we  cannot  tell,  bat  they  set  fire  to  our  place,  and  every- 
thing was  burned  down." 

"  Ah,  good  brother !  you  woidd  not  have  us,  for  all 
that,  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  would  you?" 

"  You  may  do  as  you  like." 

And  so  saying  he  left  us  with  a  quick  and  noisy  step, 
possibly  to  avoid  hearing  the  agreeable  wishes  which 
Ermolai  expressed  for  him  and  his  master. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  village  then,  and  make  the  best 
of  it,"  said  my  companion,  sighing.  But  it  was  two 
versts  from  where  we  were. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  we  shall  sleep  here  outside,  and 
make  the  best  of  it  on  the  spot ;  and  the  miller  will  not 
surely  refuse  a  few  bundles  of  straw  for  our  money." 

Ermolai  approved,  and  we  recommenced  to  knock  at 
the  gate. 
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"  What  do  you  want  ?"  cried  the  voice  of  the  servant 
again  ;   "yon  have  had  your  answer," 

We  exphiined  to  the  man  what  we  wanted.  He 
went  to  consult  his  master  and  returned  with  him. 
The  bolt  was  drawn  and  the  miller  stood  in  the  gate- 
way. He  was  a  man  of  high  stature,  face  fat  and  oily, 
bull-necked,  and  with  a  large  paunch.  He  had  no 
objections  to  what  I  proposed.  About  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  mill  there  was  a  shed  open  to  the  four  winds. 
They  brought  straw  and  hay,  and  the  miller's  man 
busied  himself  in  making  ready  on  the  bank  a  good  old 
samovar  (tea  apparatus  fitted  with  a  stove)  sitting  on 
his  heels  and  blowing  vigorously  into  the  funnel  of  the 
chafing-dish.  The  coals  as  they  took  fire  threw  a 
brilliant  light  on  his  boyish  countenance.  The  miller 
now  ran  to  arouse  his  wife,  and  then  at  last  even  pro- 
posed that  we  should  sleep  in  his  cottage ;  but  I  pre- 
ferred the  open  air.  The  miller's  wife  now  brought  us 
milk,  eggs,  potatoes,  and  bread ;  soon  the  water  boiled 
and  we  sat  down  to  tea.  Thick  vapours  rose  from  the 
river,  and  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  only  at  in- 
tervals the  broom  emitted  its  peculiar  crackling  sound ; 
from  the  mill-wheel  there  came  a  low  rumbling  noise, 
drops  fell  from  the  flanges  and  lively  little  jets  of  water 
forced  their  way  out  through  the  chinks  in  the  dam. 
We  made  a  bivouac-fire  among  the  stones.  While  Ermo- 
lai  put  a  dozen  potatoes  among  the  ashes,  I  fell  asleep. 
A  slight  noise  disturbed  me,  and  I  awoke  ;  raising  my 
head  I  saw  the  miller's  wife  seated  before  the  fire  on 
a  tub  turned  upside  down,  and  conversing  with  my 
companion.  In  a  moment  I  discovered  in  her  whole 
manner  the  ci-devant  lady's  maid ;  it  was  impossible 
that  she  should  have  been  either  a  free  peasant  or  a 
citizen,  I  now  examined  her  features  more  carefully ; 
she  appeared  to  be   about  thirty.     Her  face,^  though 
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pale  and  thin,  still  showed  the  remains  of  rare  beauty. 
I  loved  above  all  the  melancholy  expression  of  her 
large  eyes.  Ermolai  was  seated  with  his  back  towards 
me  and  busied  himself  in  throwing  dry  twigs  on  the 
fire.     The  miller's  wife  said  to  him — 

"  At  Jeltoukhina  there  has  been  a  great  mortality 
among  the  cattle  again ;  father  Ivan  also  has  lost  two 
fine  cows  .  .     God  have  pity  on  us!" 

"  Ah,  and  your  pigs?" 

"They  are  still  alive  and  well." 

"You  will  not  give  me  a  sucking  pig,  I  suppose?" 
The  miller's  wife  made  no  reply.  After  a  minute's 
pause,  she  said,  "  Whom  have  you  with  you  there?" 

"  A  gentleman — a  Monsieur  Kostomarovski."  Er- 
molai threw  into  the  fire  a  few  withered  pine  branches  ; 
the  dry  twigs  immediately  crackled  and  a  thick  white 
smoke  rose  right  into  his  face. 

"  Why  did  your  husband  refuse  at  first  to  let  us  in?" 

"  He  was  afraid." 

"Afraid!  the  pot-bellied  coward!  afraid!  Come 
now,  my  dear  Arina  Timofeevna,  go,  pray,  and  fetch 
me  a  drop  of  brandy.  The  miller's  wife  rose  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness.     Ermolai  sung, 

"  The  going  so  often  my  love  to  see, 
Has  cost  a  good  pair  of  boots  to  me " 


Arina  re-appeared  with  a  bottle  and  a  glass.  Er- 
molai rose,  and  pouring  out  a  glass,  crossed  himself, 
and  tossed  it  off  in  a  twinkling,  and  then  added  to  his 
song  the  concluding  word,  leouhleou! — "  I  love."  The 
miller's  wife  frowned,  but  perhaps  was  delighted  for  all 
that  with  this  escapade,  and  seated  herself  again  on 
the  tub. 

"  What  is  the  matter  now,  Arina  ?     You  have  the 
look  of  a  person  dying  of  consumption,  I  declare." 
I) 
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"  I  suffer  great  pain." 

"  How  so?" 

"  The  cough  is  very  painful,  and  deprives  me  of 
sleep," 

"  The  gentleman  seems  to  be  asleep,"  muttered 
Ermolai,  after  a  minute's  silence.  "  Listen,  Arina : 
never  have  recourse  to  the  doctor ;  it  will  only  make 
your  illness  worse." 

"  Who  would  think  of  doctors?" 

"  Come  and  see  me  rather,"  (Arina  hung  her  head). 
"  I  will  give  my  old  woman  a  pretty  distant  message 
for  that  day." 

"  Instead  of  talking  such  nonsense,  Ermolai  Petro- 
vitch,  would  it  not  be  better  to  awake  the  gentleman  ? 
You  see  the  potatoes  are  quite  ready." 

"  So  long  as  he  does  not  snore,  let  him  lie  ;  it  does'nt 
matter  much,"  said  my  faithful  attendant,  very  coolly. 
"  He  is  fatigued,  and  sleeps ;  it  is  good." 

I  stirred,  and  Ermolai,  rising,  came  and  said  to 
me,  "  The  potatoes  are  ready,  salt  is  here ;  will  you 
eat?" 

I  came  out  from  under  the  shed ;  the  miller's  wife 
rose  to  leave  ;  but,  in  order  to  detain  her,  I  inquired — 

"  Is  it  long  since  you  took  this  mill?" 

"  Two  years,  come  Trinity." 

"  From  what  part  does  your  husband  come?" 
(Silence.) 

"  Where  does  your  husband  come  from?"  sai'd  Er- 
molai, raising  his  voice. 

"  From  Beelef.     He  is  a  citizen  of  Beelef." 

"  And  you,  are  you  too  from  Beelef?" 

"  No,  I  belonged  to  a  proprietor.     I  was  a  serf." 

"  To  whom  did  you  belong?" 

"  To  M.  Zverkof.     Now,  I  am  a  citizen  and  free." 

"  Were  you  not  his  wife's  maid?" 
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'  "  Yes,  but  Low  do  you  come  to  know  that'?" 

I  looked  at  Arina  with  great  interest  and  curiosity. 

"  I  knew  your  old  master,"  I  said. 

"  All!  you  knew  him?"  she  replied  in  a  low  tone, 
and  looked  amazed. 

It  may  be  necessary  now  to  tell  my  reader  why  I 
looked  at  Arina  with  such  interest.  At  the  time 
I  was  in  St.  Petersburg,  I  had,  by  accident,  some  in- 
tercourse with  M.  Zverkof.  He  filled  a  post  of  some 
importance,  and  passed  for  an  able  man,  and  one  accus- 
tomed to  business.  He  had  a  pompous,  sentimental, 
complaining,  wicked  wife — a  very  ordinary  creature,  and 
extremely  dull.  This  couple  had  a  son,  a  true  speci- 
men of  a  little  lordling,  capricious,  and  very  much 
prepossessed  in  his  own  favour.  M.  Zverkof 's  exterior 
did  not  predispose  one  to  like  him.  A  large  square 
figure,  pierced  by  two  little  mice-eyes  of  great  bril- 
liancy ;  a  long,  thin  nose,  terminating  in  large  nostrils  ; 
gray  hair  a  la  Titus,  and  brushed  down  upon  a 
wrinkled  brow ;  thin  and  flexible  lips,  and  a  composed 
smile.  Such  is  the  aspect  in  which  you  first  see  M. 
Zverkof.  He  generally  keeps  .his  legs  wide  apart,  and 
his  great  hands  in  his  pockets.  One  day  I  happened 
to  accompany  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  country-house 
of  a  common  acquaintance,  and  on  our  way  we  naturally 
entered  into  conversation.  As  a  clever  and  sagacious 
man,  he  began  to  talk  without  anything  having  sug- 
gested his  conversation,  as  if  he  had  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  instruct  me  in  the  right  way. 

"  Allow  me,"  he  said,  "to  observe,  that  you  of  the 
young  generation  talk  about  everything  from  an  entirely 
false  point  of  view.  You  should  first  of  all  study  your 
own  country.  Russia  is  to  you  young  men  still  a 
closed  book,  and  yet  you  are  always  reading  foreign 
ones.     I   would    (ako,   for   example,    the   servants   by 
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whom  we  are  surrounded  ;  you  would  say — good, — I  do 
not  contest  it.  But  you  do  not  know  the  people.  I 
tell  you,  you  are  quite  ignorant  what  a  race — what  a 
race" —  (here  he  blew  his  nose  with  a  tremendous 
noise,  and  took  solemnly,  and  at  equal  intervals,  four 
pinches  of  snuff.)  "  Well,  yes,  allow  me,  my  dear 
sir,  to  tell  you  a  little  anecdote,  which  may  perhaps 
interest  you.  You  know  my  wdfe ;  you  will  agree  that 
one  could  with  difficulty  find  a  little  woman  with  more 
sweetness  and  sensibility.  Her  women  have  with  her, 
1  do  not  say  a  good  life,  but  a  very  paradise.  My 
wife,  sir,  has  the  principle  of  never  keeping  married 
servants  in  her  house.  The  fact  is,  that  when  a  girl 
is  married  she  is  no  longer  worth  anything ;  children 
come,  and  this  thing  and  the  other  thing.  How  indeed 
could  you  imagine  that  such  a  woman  should  hold  her- 
self at  her  mistress'  service  in  every  little  thing,  and  that 
she  should  respect  her  habits  and  her  wishes  ?  She  has 
no  longer  a  head  for  service  ;  she  thinks  on  everything 
but  her  duties.  One  must  judge  kindly.  Well,  one 
day — it  is  long  ago  now — let  me  see — why,  iifteen 
years  ago — I  like  to  be  exact — we  were  passing  through 
our  village,  and  drew  up  before  the  elder's  house  ;  he 
approached.  Before  his  house  there  stood  a  girl,  a 
very  pretty  girl,  in  faith,  and  she  had  fiiir  manners 
besides.  My  wife  said  to  me,  '  Coco ' — you  are  aware 
that  (me  sometimes  has  a  little  name  of  endearment  in 
private — well,  she  said  to  me,  '  Let  us  have  that  girl, 
and  take  her  with  us  to  St.  Petersburg,  Coco  :  I  should 
like  it.'  I  naturally  reply,  '  With  pleasure — good,  let 
us  take  her.'  Our  elder,  very  proud  of  the  honour 
done  him,  fell  at  our  feet ;  you  may  imagine  he  had 
never  dreamt  of  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune.  The 
young  girl,  to  be  sure,  wept  and  sobbed ;  but  yoimg 
people  in  the  villages  are  so  ill-mannered.     Then,  to  bo 
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sure,  quitting  the  paternal  roof  so  suddenly — all,  \\e\],  I 
daresay  it  is  to  some  extent  natural.  You  will  g^rant 
that  I  speak  with  justice  and  propriety.  Let  us  go  on  : 
the  young  girl  was  not  long  in  taking  to  us ;  she  got 
her  place  among  the  women,  and  everything  was  done 
to  form  her,  and  put  her  up  to  this  and  the  other  accom- 
plishment. Could  you  believe  it,  she  made  such  rapid, 
such  surprising  progress,  that  my  wife  quite  doated  on 
her,  and  ended  by  passing  over  several  others,  and 
making  her  lady's  maid — attaching  her  to  her  own 
private  person.  Mark  this  well.  And  in  faith  it  is 
only  doing  her  justice  to  say  that  my  wife  never  had 
so  admirable  a  maid ;  serviceable,  loodest,  obedient — 
in  short,  a  little  perfection.  Accordingly,  it  is  scarcely 
siecessary  to  say  that  my  wife  made  her  all  sorts  of 
presents — a  regular  wardrobe,  dessert  from  her  master's 
table,  tea,  sugar — everything. 

"  This,  sir,  was  the  position  she  held  with  my  wife  for 
ten  years.  All  of  a  sudden,  one  fine  morning,  without 
:usking  permission,  Arina  comes  walking  into  my  private 
room,  and  down  she  falls  at  my  feet.  That  is  a  thing 
now  which  I  cannot  endure  ;  a  human  being  should 
never  let  down  his  dignity  so  much.  '  My  lord,' 
she  said,  *  Alexander  Silitch  .  .  a  favour ! '  ^  What 
favour?'  I  inquired.  'Allow  me  to  marry.'  I  will 
confess  to  you  that  this  did  indeed  astonish  me.  *  You 
know  well  enough,  foolish  girl,  that  Madame  has  no 
other  lady's  maid  but  you.'  '  Yes,  but  I  shall  still  wait 
on  Madame.'  '  Blockhead  !  Blockhead  !  Madame 
keeps  no  married  servants.'  '  Malania  can  take  my 
place.'  '  You  dare  to  reason,  eh  ?  '  '■  It  will  be  as 
you  desire,  but  .  .  .'  At  these  words  I  avow  I 
was  afraid  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Oh !  I  was  so 
overpowered,  for  nothing  on  earth  is  so  painful  to  a 
man  as  ingratitude.     I  do  not  require  to  inform  you 
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that  my  wife  is  an  angel  of  sensibility  and  goodness  ; 
I  do  believe  that  the  blackest  villain  would  be  disarmed 
in  her  presence.  I  drove  Arina  from  my  presence, 
thinking,  ah !  shcj  will  regain  her  senses.  As  for 
myself,  I  have  no  wish  to  believe  in  wickedness — in 
black  ingratitude.  Five  months  had  elapsed,  I  am 
quite  sure  it  was  so  ;  the  sixth  month  came,  and,  behold, 

she  returns  with  the   same   supplications I 

then  drove  her  out  of  my  presence  with  serious  indigna- 
tion, and  threatened  to  tell  my  wife  all.  Her  conduct 
really  hurt  me. 

"  Just  conceive,  not  long  after  this  strange  scene,  my 
wife  comes  to  me,  but  so  agitated,  so  perturbed,  that  I 
was  literally  afraid  of  her,  'What  has  happened?' 
'  Arina  is  .  .'  You  understand,  sir,  what  I  mean  ■; 
I  would  be  ashamed  to  utter  the  word,  '  Impos- 
sible ;  the  wicked  woman  ! '  'It  is  Petrouchka,  the 
footman.' 

"  This  was  a  blow  to  me.  Consider  my  character — 
well,  the  fact  is,  I  do  not  like  half  measures,  I  don't. 
Petrouchka  had  committed  no  great  fault.  One  to  be 
sure  might  punish  the  creature  ;  but  in  truth  he  was 
not  very  culpable  in  my  opinion.  Arina — ah  !  that  is 
another  affair ;  there  is  more  than  enougii  to  say  about 
her.  You  may  imagine  that  I  immediately  l>ad  her 
head  shaved,  made  her  dress  in  dark  cloth,  and  banished 
her  to  the  village.  My  wife  lost  an  excellent  maid  ; 
but  you  know  one  cannot  permit  disorganisation  in  one's 
household.  If  a  limb  has  mortified,  cut  it  off  at  once. 
1  )ecide  at  once.  You  know  my  wife  ?  An  angel,  is 
she  not  ?  ^he  was  attached  to  this  creature,  this 
Arina,  who  knew  it  well.  And  yet  this  girl  did  not 
blush  to  .  .  Oh  !  she  vexed  me  with  her  ingrati- 
tude ;  she  wounded  me  deeply.  Say  what  you  please  ; 
in  this  race  of  people,  in  this  class,  do  not  seek  for 
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delicacy  of  sentiment,  expect  nothing  from  them — 
nothing — nothing.  Yon  will  in  vain  bring  np  a  wolf 
at  home  ;  it  will  find  out  the  forest  some  day.  That 
will  teach  me.  .  .  But  I  wished  to  prove  to  you 
that  .   .   .   ." 

And  M.  Zverkof,  without  finishing  his  discourse, 
turned  into  his  corner,  and  made  a  manly  effort  to 
control  his  agitation. 

My  reader  will  now  understand  why  I  looked  with 
such  interest  at  the  miller's  wife  Arina. 

"  Is  it  long  since  you  married  this  good  man  ?"  I 
asked  her. 

"  Two  years." 

"  Two  years  ?  M.  Zverkof  then  gave  you  permis- 
sion to  do  it  ?" 

"  I  was  purchased." 

"  By  whom?" 

"  By  Saveli  Alexeitch." 

"  Who  is  he?" 

"  My  husband." 

Ermolai  smiled  stealthily. 

"  Did  M.  Zverkof  speak  of  me  ?"  added  Arina,  after 
a  moment's  silence. 

I  knew  only  too  well  what  to  answer,  but  fortunately 
the  miller  called  her,  and  she  rose  and  ran  to  him. 

"  Has  she  a  good  husband  in  him?"  I  asked 
Ermolai. 

"  Not  very  bad." 

"  They  have  children?" 

"  They  had  one,  who  is  now  dead." 

"  She  must  have  taken  this  miller's  fancy  very 
much,  since  he  freed  her.     Did  he  pay  much?" 

"  I  don't  know.  She  reads  and  writes,  and  that  is 
of  importance  in  his  trade.  She  must  have  pleased 
him  very  much,  I  daresay." 
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"  You  have  known  her  long,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes,  I  used  to  sell  game  to  her  master  when  he 
came  to  live  on  his  property,  which  is  not  far  from 
this." 

"  Did  vou  know  Petrouchka  the  footman?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  is  he?" 

"  He  is  a  soldier  now." 

"  Ah  ! — This  poor  woman  does  not  seem  well." 

"  Tn  health  ?  no.  .  .  We  shall  make  a  good  tiaga 
six  or  seven  hours  hence,  I  expect.  You  ought  to  sleep 
soundly  meanwhile." 

A  flock  of  wild  ducks  passed  whizzing  over  our 
heads,  and  we  heard  them  all  alight  in  the  river  about 
thirty  paces  from  us.  It  began  to  be  at  once  dark  and 
cold.  In  the  forest  the  nightingale  commenced  to 
lavish  its  glorious  treasure  of  melodies,  and  we  betook 
ourselves  with  pleasure  to  the  hay  and  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  Hi. 


RASPBERRY  WATER,  OR  THE  RUSSIAN  VELMOJ. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  August  the  heat  is  so  insupportable, 
particularly  from  mid-day  till  three  o'clock,  that  the 
keenest  sportsman  cannot  go  out  to  shoot ;  and  even 
the  dogs  begin  to  hang  at  their  master's  heels,  winking 
their  eyes  convulsively,  and  lolling  out  their  tongues  to 
a  great  length.  When  he  turns  and  chides  them,  they 
humbly  express  their  sorrow  by  a  languid  eye,  and  a 
gentle  wag  of  the  tail,  but  they  still  keep  behind.  I 
went  out,  however,  on  a  day  of  this  description  to  shoot. 
When  out,  I  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  temptation  to 
throw  myself  down  somewhere  under  a  tree,  were  it 
only  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  for  a  long  time  my 
indefatigable  dog  continued  to  poke  among  the  bushes, 
although  he  evidently  was  prompted  by  nothing  but  his 
own  feverish  activity  ;  the  heat  became  at  last  so  stifling 
that  I  was  forced  to  betake  myself  somewhere  for  the 
preservation  of  the  strength  and  energy  that  still  re- 
mained. 

I  struck  at  once  for  the  side  of  the  Ista,  scrambled 
down  the  bank,  and  having  come  to  a  belt  of  yellow 
sand  at  once  firm  and  moist,  I  walked  along  this  shel- 
tered strip,  which  varied  in  breadth  from  about  one  to 
four  yards,  till  I  arrived  at  a  spring- well,  known  through- 
out the  district  by  the  name  of  the  Raspberry  Water. 
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This  spring  bubbles  fortb  from  a  fissure  in  the  bank,  and 
the  constant  flow  of  water  has  worn  a  deep  straight 
channel,  which  extends  to  the  river  for  about  twenty 
paces,  into  which  it  falls,  after  forming  a  pretty  brawling 
cascade.  Some  beautiful  clumps  of  young  oaks  heighten 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  ravine,  and  round  the  spring 
itself  grows  a  short  velvet  grass,  intermixed  with  tufts 
of  a  coarser  kind.  The  sun's  rays  struck  fitfully  on 
the  cold  crystal  water.  I  climbed  the  slope,  and  gained 
a  little  plateau,  inclined  just  as  I  wished.  Upon  the 
grass  I  found  a  dipper  made  of  birchwood,  left  there  by 
some  good-natured  peasant,  and  having  quenched  my 
thirst,  stretched  myself  on  the  soft  grass,  and  gazed 
about  me. 

Near  a  bay,  formed  at  the  fall  by  the  rapid  current, 
where  I  lay  stretched  at  my  ease,  like  some  country 
river  god,  and  which  swarmed  with  small  fry  sport- 
ing in  the  stream,  two  old  men,  whom  I  had  not 
noticed  before,  although  passing  ten  paces  from  them, 
were  seated  with  their  backs  to  the  ravine.  The  one, 
tall  and  stout,  was  dressed  in  a  cafe  tan  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  a  cloth  skull-cap,  thickly  padded,  covered  his 
head  ;  he  held  a  fishing  line  in  his  hand :  the  other, 
clad  in  a  ragged  coat,  made  of  some  kind  of  Bucharian 
cloth,  his  head  bare,  was  holding  a  pot  of  worms,  now 
and  then  covering  his  disordered  hair  with  his  hand, 
as  if  to  screen  himself  from  a  stroke  of  the  sun.  I 
looked  at  the  latter  with  attention,  and  was  not  long  in 
remembering  that  he  was  called  Stepan  or  Steopouchka, 
from  the  village  of  Choumikhino. 

Several  versts  from  my  house  stands  a  large  village, 
in  the  midst  of  which  rises  a  church,  built  of  stone, 
dedicated  to  the  blessed  Kozma  and  Damian.  In  front 
of  this  church,  at  a  convenient  distance,  stood  a  spacious 
lordly  mansion,  flanked  by  a  considerable  number  of 
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pavilions  connected  by  galleries,  temporary  kitchens, 
stables,  coach-houses,  store-houses,  and  workshops  of 
every  kind,  bath-houses,  the  apartments -of  the  overseers 
and  lackeys,  green-houses  and  orangeries,  see-saws  and 
swings,  and  twenty  other  pretty  things  more  or  less 
useful,  but  always  agreeable — except  when  repairs  are 
going  on,  or  when  a  fire  breaks  out.  In  the  main 
body  of  the  building  lived  a  gentleman  and  his  family. 
What  good  cheer  !  what  abundance  !  what  fetes  ! 
This  abode  of  pleasure  unfortunately  one  fine  morning 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  and  from  the  church-steps 
yuu  saw  nothing  before  you  but  a  wide  space  covered 
with  ashes  and  heaps  of  rubbish.  The  master  set 
about  preparing  a  temporary  dwelling  at  some  distance 
off,  and  the  site  of  the  former  mansion  was  surrounded 
with  a  fence,  and  some  time  after  turned  into  a  good 
kitchen  garden,  embellished  with  the  calcined  ruins  of 
the  old  buildings.  Of  some  beams  that  had  been 
saved  from  the  fire,  the  marsh  gardeners  made  a  tole- 
rable cottage,  and  in  it  dwelt  the  gardener  Mitrophan, 
with  his  wife  and  seven  children.  Mitrophan  was 
bound  to  supply  his  master  with  kitchen  vegetables  col- 
lected within  a  circuit  of  about  ten  miles.  I  happened 
to  pass  the  night  twice  in  the  gardener's  house,  and 
sometimes  also  in  passing  had  bought  cucumbers  of 
him,  which  were  distinguished,  even  in  summer,  for 
their  great  size,  their  juiciness,  and  their  thick  yellow 
rind.     It  was  in  his  house  I  first  saw  Steopouchka.* 

Every  person  has  some  relations,  and  a  certain  posi- 
tion in  society  ;  all  servants  receive  wages,  and  have 
more  or  less  money  given  them  for  their  wants.  Stephen 
never  got  anything  from  any  body ;  he  was  related 
neither  by  blood  nor  marriage  to  any  one,  and  no  per- 
son seemed  to  trouble  themselves  how  he  gained  a 
*  Diminutive  for  Stepan,  Stephen. 
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livelihood.  This  man  seemed  to  have  behind  him  no 
past ;  nobody  ever  talked  of  him  ;  I  believe  that  he  had 
not  even  been  comprised  in  the  census.  One  of  my 
peasants  fancied  he  had  once  heard  a  vague  story  that 
Stephen  had  at  one  time  been  in  the  service  of  some 
gentleman  as  a  valet ;  and  yet  no  one  was  able  to  say 
who  his  parents  were,  how  he  had  fallen  amongst  the 
serfs  of  the  lord  of  Choumikhino,  or  by  what  means  he 
became  possessed  of  that  coat  of  Bucharian  cloth,  which 
had  been  seen  on  his  shoulders  from  time  immemorial. 
There  was  in  the  village  an  old  centenarian,  a  man  very 
unsociable,  and  of  few  words.  I  went  to  him,  knowing 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  every 
person  in  his  master's  retinue,  even  to  the  fourth  gene- 
ration ;  but  all  that  he  could  remember  was,  that 
Stephen  was  the  offspring  of  a  Turkish  woman,  whom 
his  late  master  Brigadier  Alexis  Romanitch  had  brought 
into  the  country  with  his  baggage. 

When  great  feast  days  came  round — when,  according 
to  old  customs,  lordly  generosity  and  feasting,  cakes 
and  brandy  caused  the  faces  of  all  the .  peasantry  to 
glisten  with  pleasure — on  these  days  even,  Steopouchka 
never  appeared  at  the  great  tables  loaded  with  eatables  ; 
he  never  ventured  to  greet  the  distributors,  nor  bring 
his  hand  to  meet  that  of  his  master,  while  drinking 
at  one  draught,  to  the  health  and  glory  of  his  lord,  a 
glass  filled  by  the  butler ;  he  coveted  nothing,  and  had 
nothing,  unless  some  good  soul  in  passing  thrust  into 
the  poor  devil's  hand  some  miserable  scrap  of  cake. 
Easter  day  is  a  holiday  for  everybody ;  all  shake 
hands  with  one  another.  He  was  not  passed  over,  be- 
cause, after  all,  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  ;  but 
he  never  thrust  his  hand  out  of  his  greasy  sleeve,  nor 
had  he  a  red  egg  at  the  bottom  of  his  basket,  nor  did 
he  present  with  many  bows  his  symbolic  egg  to  his 
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young  masters  or  their  illustrious  lady  mother.  He  never 
took  any  of  the  liberties  that  were  customary  with 
others  on  that  day. 

He  lived  in  summer  in  a  large  old  hen-coop  which 
lay  at  the  back  of  the  hen-house ;  in  winter,  in  the 
entrance  of  the  village  bath-house  ;  at  the  time  of  the 
severest  frosts  he  stowed  himself  away  in  a  hay  loft. 
The  repulsion  which  met  him  everywhere  he  was 
quite  accustomed  to ;  he  was  sometimes  even  kicked, 
but  he  never  remonstrated,  and  he  seemed  in  truth 
never  in  his  life  to  have  been  able  to  open  his  mouth 
either  to  ask  or  to  complain.  After  the  fire,  the 
poor  wretch  could  vegetate  nowhere  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ruins,  and  in  the  enclosure  where 
Mitrophan  had  taken  up  his  abode.  This  man  said 
to  him,  "  You  will  live  with  me,"  but  he  said  no  more 
than  "  Nonsense."  To  stay  with  the  gardener  was 
above  the  ambition  of  Steopouchka ;  he  was  quite  con- 
tent to  live  in  the  enclosure  free  from  taunts  and  blows. 
He  regulated  his  movements  so  as  to  be  neither  seen 
nor  heard  by  anybody ;  he  sneezed  and  coughed  in  his 
hand,  and  with  an  air  of  suspicion  and  terror.  Eeally 
active,  he  went  and  came  noiselessly,  like  the  ant  to 
get  food — and  only  food  ;  and  in  fact,  had  Steopouchka 
not  been  engaged  from  morning  to  night  seeking  for  it, 
he  would  have  died  of  absolute  want.  At  one  time 
people  would  see  him  seated  under  a  fence  devouring  a 
turnip,  sucking  and  munching  a  carrot,  or  perhaps 
dividing  into  small  pieces  a  withered  cabbage  he  had 
picked  up  somewhere  on  the  road ;  at  other  times  he 
would  be  heard  uttering  a  low  whine  while  drawing 
a  pail  of  water,  when  he  would  afterwards  light  a  fire 
under  his  pot,  draw  some  black  substance  or  other  out 
of  his  breast,  and  cast  it  into  a  wooden  bowl.  At 
times  in  his  corner  he  would  knock  up  something  with 
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wood  lie  found  lying  about,  then  drive  in  nails  here  and 
there,  making  perhaps  a  little  shelf,  and  all  this  with 
as  little  noise  as  possible.  You  look  about  you — he 
has  disappeared.  Sometimes  he  is  away  for  days, 
though  nobody  ever  thinks  about  it,  to  be  sure ;  then 
all  at  once  you  find  him  under  the  shelter  of  the  fence, 
quietly  engaged  in  packing  shavings  under  an  old  iron 
trivet. 

His  face  is  small,  and  his  eyes  yellow  ;  his  hair,  which 
has  left  the  top  of  his  head  bare,  flows  down  in  profu- 
sion over  his  eyebrows  and  temples  ;  he  has  a  long 
sharp  nose,  ears  long  and  transparent  as  those  of  a 
bat,  and  a  beard  of  fifteen  days'  growth — never  longer 
nor  shorter.  Such  was  Steopouchka,  whom  I  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ista  seated  beside  the  other  old  man. 

I  accosted  them,  bid  them  good  day,  and  took  my 
seat  beside  them.  In  the  companion  of  Steopouchka  I 
recognised  a  person  likewise  well  known  to  me.     He 

was   a   freedman   of  Count  Peter  Illitch   B ;   bis 

name  was  Mickhailo  Savelef;  but  he  had  received 
the  nickname  of  Touman  (the  mist).  Passengers  on 
the  great  road  to  Orel  can  still  see,  close  to  the  high- 
way, at  a  little  distance  from  Troitsk,  an  enormous 
wooden  house  of  two  storeys,  or  rather  the  shell  of  a 
house,  totally  deserted,  the  roof  in  holes,  and  the 
shutters  firmly  closed.  Even  in  broad  daylight,  under 
a  brilliant  sun,  one  cannot  see  a  spectacle  more  melan- 
choly than  that  which  this  ruin  presents.  Here,  how- 
ever, formerly  dwelt  the  Count  Peter  Illitch,  a  rich 
great  lord,  but  hearty  and  hospitable,  with  the  manners 
of  the  last  century.  All  the  grandees  of  Orel  met  at 
his  house ;  they  made  merry,  feasted,  and  danced  to 
their  hearts'  content,  to  the  deafening  thunder  of  his 
private  orchestra,  and  amidst  the  flashing  of  rockets 
and  Roman  candles.     It  is  probable  that  many  an  old 
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ladj,  while  passing  this  melancholy  memorial  of  her 
happy  youth,  sighs  at  the  sad  and  sweet  remembrance 
of  these  times  gone  by.  There  for  many  years  the 
Count  led  a  merry  life  ;  there  he  walked  with  a  beaming 
countenance  and  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  amidst  crowds  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  who  looked  upon  him  alm'ost 
with  adoration.  Unfortunately  his  means,  though  im- 
mense, and  quite  inexhaustible,  as  he  seems  to  have 
supposed,  became  quite  insufficient  for  his  household,  and 
for  a  longer  residence  on  his  estate.  Seeing  himself 
utterly  ruined,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  seek  an 
appointment,  and  died  in  a  room  in  the  hotel,  without 
ever  having  found  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  ad- 
ministrative talents.  Touman,  who  had  been  in  his 
service  in  the  time  of  his  greatness,  had  received  letters 
of  enfranchisement  from  the  count  while  alive.  Tou- 
man, seated  by  me,  with  the  line  in  his  hand,  was, 
although  seventy  years  of  age,  still  a  good-looking  man. 
He  smiled  almost  continually,  and  very  agreeably,  such 
a  smile  as  never  greets  one  now,  but  was  only  to  be 
seen  in  the  time  of  Catherine — a  frank  open  smile. 
While  speaking,  he  opened  and  shut  his  lips  slowly  and 
neatly ;  there  was  a  certain  winning  sweetness  in  his 
look.  He  blew  his  nose  and  took  snuff  with  a  certain 
composure,  and  whatever  he  did  was  done  thoroughly 
and  well  ....  "Well,"  said  I  to  Touman,  "  have 
you  caught  any  fish  ?" 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  look  into  the  basket ;  two 
perches  and  five  cabots  ....  Show  them  to  the  gen- 
tleman, Steopa." 

Steopouchka  handed  me  the  basket, 

"  How  are  you,  Stepan  ?  "  I  asked, 

"  Eh!  eh!  p-p-pretty  well,"  replied  Steopouchka,  with 
a  painful  stutter;  every  Avord  he  uttered  seemed  to 
drag  him  to  the  ground. 
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"  And  Mitrophan  ?  " 

"  We-we-well,  s-s-sir." 

The  poor  fellow  turned  away. 

"  He  stutters  fearfully,"  said  Touman.  .  ."  It  is  too 
liot  for  fishing;  all  the  fish  have  now  gone  to  sleep 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  willows.  Hallo,  Steopa !  a 
worm."  Steopouchka  took  a  worm  out  of  the  pot, 
placed  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  hand,  shook  off  the 
earth  which  fell  from  it,  put  it  on  the  hook,  spat  on  it, 
and  presented  it  to  Touman. 

"  Thank  you,  Steopa.  You  are  shooting,  Mrin,' 
resumed  he,  addressing  me. 

"  So  you  see." 

"  Yes.  The  dog  you  have  there,  is  he  of  English 
or  Danish  breed  ?"  (The  old  man  never  omitted  an 
occasion  of  showing  that  he  had  seen  a  little  of  the 
world.) 

"  I  do  not  know  of  what  breed  he  is,  but  be  is  a 
good  one." 

"  And  do  you  always  take  dogs  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  many  ?" 

"  I  have  two  couples." 

Touman  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "  Yes,  that's 
it ;  there  are  some  people  who  love  dogs,  and  others 
who  would  not  take  the  best  as  a  gift.  So  far  as  the 
little  sense  I  have  helps  me  to  see,  I  think  that  it  is 
mainly  for  parade  that  one  keeps  dogs  and  horses, 
and  packs  of  hounds  ;  it  is  all  for  fashion  and  show. 
The  late  count,  God  rest  his  soul  !  was  not,  it  is 
true,  a  sportsman,  but  he  kept  dogs,  and  twice  a 
year  he  condescended  to  make  a  show  of  taking  the 
field  at  a  grand  hunt.  All  the  sportsmen  assembled 
in  the  court  in  red  coats  edged  with  lace ;  the  bugle 
sounded  ;  his  Excellency  appeared.     It  was  a  pleasant. 
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a  stirnug  sight.  A  horse  is  brought  ;  his  Excel- 
lency mounts ;  the  first  huntsman  puts  on  his  spurs 
for  him,  takes  his  cap  off,  places  the  bridle  of  his 
horse  upon  it,  and  hands  it  to  his  Excellency.  He  con- 
descends to  crack  his  whip ;  the  huntsmen  whistle  on 
tne  pack,  and  all  put  themselves  in  motion.  His  equerry 
follows  him  at  three  paces'  distance  ;  he  holds  in  his 
hands  silken  leashes,  which  are  passed  through  the  col- 
lars of  two  favourites  of  his  master.  Everything  is  done 
on  a  grand  scale.  The  equerry  is  perched,  you  know, 
very  high  indeed,  in  a  Cossack  saddle;  his  cheeks  are 
flushed ;  his  keen  eyes  look  everywhere  ;  he  heads 
the  hunt.  The  balcony  and  door- steps  are  crowded 
with  visitors.  It  is  amusing  ;  it  is  quite  the  thing ; 
it  is,  one  might  say  .  .  .  Ah  !  the  Asiatic!*  he  has 
escaped,"  added  he,  all  at  once  drawing  in  his  Ime. 

"  It  appears  that,  as  report  goes,  the  count  had  a 
numerous  retinue  ?  " 

The  old  man  looked  at  me,  and,  before  replying,  spat 
up(m  his  bait,  and  threw  in  his  hook. 

"  He  was  a  great  lord — a  true  Velmoj.-j-  There 
was  a  time  when  the  grandees  of  St.  Petersburg 
came,  when  passing,  to  view  his  splendour ;  and  the 
highest  nobility  in  the  empire  put  on  their  stars  and 
orders  to  appear  at  his  table.  He  was  a  perfect 
master  in  the  art  of  giving  dinners.  I  remember  well, 
he  would  call  me  and  say,  '  Touman,  I  want  some  live 
starlings  for  to-morrow.  I  want  them.  Tell  my  people 
to  get  them  wherever  they  can.  Do  you  hear  ?'  '  I  do, 
your  Excellency.'     Embroidered  robes  were  brought  all 

*  A  strong,  though  not  a  vulgar  expression,  else  Touman  would 
not  have  used  it. 

t   Velmoj    (lit.,  he  who  wishes,  orders,    and  is    powerful),  a 
high  and  mighty  Russian  lord.      Potemkin  was  the  last  survivor 
of  the  grand  type  of  the  Velmojes. 
K 
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the  way  from  Paris  ;  perukes,  canes,  perfumes,  eau  cle 
Cologne  of  the  finest  quality,  snuff-boxes,  and  pictures 
as  big  as  those  oaks.  If  he  gave  a  fete,  ah  !  such 
fireworks,  such  walking  up  and  down  of  lords  and 
ladies,  such  riding  parties  in  the  parks  and  on  the 
roads  ;  such  salutes  of  cannon  too  !  Yes,  yes.  He  had 
forty  musicians  in  his  private  band.  He  had  put  over 
them  a  chief  niemetz  ;  but  that  fellow  was  too  much  of  a 
niemetz.  He  wished  to  sit  at  table  with  his  Excellency, 
and  he  insisted  so  strongly,  that  his  Excellency  sent 
him  to  dine  at  home.  His  Excellency  said,  '  My  musi- 
cians have  no  need  of  a  little  black  wand  sawing  in  the 
air,  that  they  never  even  look  at ;  they  can  go  on 
themselves  without  that.'  That's  true  too,  isn't  it  ? 
Yes,  if  a  Velmoj  orders  a  thing,  it  must  be.  They  would 
dance  and  keep  it  up  till  daylight ;  it  was  especially  .   .   . 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  there  you  are,  caught  at  last,  brother  !" 
(And  he  drew  out  a  small  perch).     "  Take  it,  Steopa." 

"  He  was  a  barin,  a  true  barin,  a  Velmoj,"  replied 
the  old  man,  throwing  in  his  line  again  ;  "  and  more  than 
that,  a  good  soul.  He  beat  us  ;  ah,  yes !  but  the  moment 
he  turned  his  head,  he  had  forgot  all  his  anger.  There 
is  one  thing — he  kept  mistresses,  and,  look  you,  they 
ruined  him  ;  he  took  them  all  from  a  low  class.  They 
were  always  asking  the  master  for  something,  and  what, 
do  you  think  ?  whatever  happened  to  cost  most  in  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Ay,  ay,  one  may  have  his  pleasure, 
and  it  is  all  well  enough ;  that  is  quite  right  for  a 
Velmoj — only  a  man  shouldn't  ruin  himself.  One 
of  them  was  called  Akoulina ;  the  poor  thing  is  now 
dead — rest  her  soul !  She  was  one  of  a  dozen  daughters; 
her  father  was  a  deciatski*  of  Sitof.  She  was  a  wicked 
creature. 

"  She  would  slap  his  Excellency,  in  the  face — just 
*  A  watchman  who  has  charge  of  every  ten  houses. 
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imagine  what  irreverence !  She  had  quite  bewitched 
him,  she  had.  I  had  a  nephew  whose  face  she  shaved.* 
I  will  always  say  that  these  were  the  good  times — 
the  good  old  times!"  added  the  old  man,  fetching  a 
deep  sigh. 

We  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  I  replied,  "  I  see, 
however,  that  your  barin  must  have  been  a  severe 
master." 

"  It  was  the  fashion  of  those  times,"  replied  Touman, 
shaking  his  head. 

"  Nobody  does  such  things  now-a-days?"  added  I, 
regarding  him  with  attention. 

He  looked  at  me  sideways,  and  said,  "  Yes,  now,  to 
be  sure,  things  are — better." 

And  he  threw  his  line  farther  in. 

We  were  seated  in  the  shade,  and  were  not  at  all 
annoyed  by  the  heat ;  in  the  sun  it  was  vmbearable. 
It  was  the  dog-days;  the  heated  countenance  demanded 
air ;  there  was  not  a  single  breath  of  wind  to  hope  for. 
The  sun  darted  his  pitiless  rays  from  a  deep  blue 
transparent  vault,  unspotted  by  a  single  cloud.  Eight 
before  us,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  was  a  field 
of  yellow  oats,  with  a  few  stalks  of  wormwood  inter- 
spersed, and  there,  as  on  our  side,  not  an  ear,  not  a  leaf 
stirred.  Lower  down,  and  nearer  us,  I  saw  a  peasant's 
horse  plunge  into  the  water  up  to  his  belly,  and  shower 
the  water  over  him  with  his  tail.  At  times,  twenty 
paces  from  us,  beneath  some  bushes  that  overhung  the 
river,  might  be  seen  a  very  pretty  fish,  whose  breath- 
ing caused  the  air  to  mount  in  bubbles  to  the  surface ; 
then  it  would  let  itself  sink  to  the  bottom,  causing 
a  momentary  swell  in  the  water  above  him.  The 
cricket  crawled  sluggishly  among  the  brown  grass ; 
*  This  is  equivalent  to  making  a  soldier  of  him,  as  a  punishment 
for  some  fault. 
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the  quail  chirped  in  spile  of  tlie  heal ;  the  goshawks 
hovered  over  the  plain — often  floating  motionless  in  the 
air,  by  the  rapid  flutter  of  their  wings,  and  with  their 
tails  spread  out  like  a  fan.  Oppressed  by  the  heat,  we 
did  not  move  a  limb.  All  at  once,  behind  us,  in  the 
ravine,  we  heard  a  noise  of  footsteps  approaching  the 
spring.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  a  moujik  of  some  fifty 
years  of  age,  clad  in  a  Kussian  smock-frock,  birch-bark 
shoes,  and  with  his  armiak*  hung  over  his  shoulder. 

The  new  comer  was  covered  with  dust  from  head  to 
foot,  and  seemed  evidently  oppressed  with  fatigue.  He 
sat  down  near  the  spring,  drank  of  the  water  with  relish, 
ajid  then  rose. 

"  Hallo,  Vlass!"  cried  Touman,  who  recognised  him 
at  the  first  glance,  "  good  day,  brother.  Where  have 
you  fallen  from,  eh?" 

"  Good-day,  Mickhailo  Savelitch,"-|-  replied  the 
peasant,  approaching  him.      "I  come  from  a  distance." 

"  And  where  have  you  been,  then  ?"  said  Touman. 

"  At  Moscow,  to  find  the  barin." 

"Why?" 

"  To  ask  a  great  favour  of  him." 

"What  favour,  pray?" 

"  To  reduce  my  yearly  tribute  by  two-thirds  or  a  half, 
or  place  me  at  statute  work  instead.  My  boy  is  dead, 
and  I  will  never  be  able  to  pay  without  help." 

"  Your  son  is  dead  ?" 

"  Dead.  .  .  .  Poor  boy !  at  Moscow,  where  he  was 
a  car-driver ;  and  I  must  confess  he  paid  the  tribute  for 
me." 

"  You've  been  put  in  that  class,  have  you?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well !  your  master?" — 

*  A  coat  made  of  coarse  camlet  cloth, 
t  Touman's  real  name. 
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"  The  master  ?  the  master  ? — he  drove  me  away, 
and  said — '  How  dare  you  come  to  me  ?  Why  have 
I  a  steward  on  my  estates  down  there  ?  Your  duty  is 
to  address  yourself  first  to  him.  You  speak  of  statute 
work  :  Pay  me  first  what  you  owe  me.'  He  was  in  a 
great  rage." 

"  Have  you  come  back,  then?" 

"  Yes;  I  wished  first  to  know  whether  my  son  miglit 
not  have  left  some  property  or  money.  I  went  to  inquire 
of  his  patron. — '  I  am  Vlass,  the  father  of  Philip,'  '  You 
say  so,'  said  he,  '  but  how  do  I  know  that  ?  Besides, 
your  son  has  left  nothing,  nothing ;  and  besides  that, 
there  is  his  debt  to  me.'     I  then  quitted  Moscow." 

The  peasant  told  us  all  this  with  as  much  coolness 
as  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  a  stranger,  but  the  water 
stood  in  his  little  bloodshot  eyes,  and  his  lip  quivered. 

"You  are  going  home  now?"  said  Touman. 

"  Where  should  I  go  to  ?  my  wife's  there  at  home 
gnawing  her  hand  for  hunger — dying  of  hunger." 

"  You  ou-ou-ou-ought,"  stammered  Steopouchka;  but 
feeling  nervous  at  the  story,  he  kept  qiiiet,  and  began 
to  rummage  in  the  pot  for  a  worm,  to  keep  himself  in 
countenance. 

"  Will  you  go  to  the  steward?"  said  Touman,  ob- 
serving with  some  astonishment  the  calmness  and  com- 
posure of  the  peasant. 

"  What!  go  to  him?  I  am  in  debt,  and  have  not 
paid.  My  boy,  before  he  died,  was  a  long  time  ill,  and 
did  not  even  pay  his  own  tribute.  Bah !  that's  no 
great  matter  ;   one  can't  get  water  out  of  a  stone. — " 

He  spoke  as  if  the  steward  were  there,  and  as  if  he 
had  him  in  his  mind's  eye.  "  Bother  yourself  as  much 
as  you  like,  brother.  Well,  what  of  it ;  my  head  is  a 
sorry  pledge,  and  I  have  only  that"  ....  He  smiled 
in  a  singular  manner  and  continued,  "  You  may  puzzle 
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your  brains  about  it  as  much  as  you  please,  Kintilian 
Samenitch  ;  that's  the  way  of  it."  ....  He  smiled 
again. 

"  Ah  !  brother  Vlass,  it  is  ...  a  bad  business, 
Yes  .   .   .  bad,"  muttered  Touman. 

"  How  is  it  so  bad  ?  let  him  go  to  .  .  ,"  Vlass 
stopped,  and  resumed,  "  Ah,  it's  very  hot,"  and  he  wiped 
his  face  with  his  sleeve. 

"  Who  is  your  lord?"  asked  I  of  the  peasant. 

"  Count  B Valerian  Petrovitch." 

"  Son  of  the  Count  Peter  Illitch  ?" 

"  Yes,  son  of  Count  Peter,"  replied  Touman.  "  The 
late  Count  Peter  Illitch,  in  his  lifetime,  had  detached, 
for  his  son,  a  village  from  his  estate  called  Wllassof. 
Count  Valerian,  is  he  well  ?"  said  he  to  Vlass. 

"  He  is  in  very  good  health,  God  be  thanked,"  replied 
Vlass.  "  He  has  got  so  ruddy  .  .  and  he  has  grown  so 
very  stout  too." 

"  Look  you,  sir,"  said  Touman,  addressing  himself  to 
me  in  a  low  voice,  "  its  all  very  well  for  the  peasants  on 
the  estates  round  Moscow  to  be  obliged  to  pay  tribute, 
but  in  our  districts  how  is  it  to  be  raised?" 

"  How  much  has  the  land  tax  been  fixed  at  ?"  said 
I  aloud. 

"  At  ninety-five  roubles,"  muttered  Vlass. 

"  Ah,  well  !  consider,  barin  ;  at  Wllassof  the  land  is 
worth  little  or  nothing ;  it  is  only  from  the  wood  that 
the  lord  makes  anything." 

"  The  people  say  everywhere  that  the  forest  is  sold," 
replied  the  moujik,  who  had  overheard  the  last  words 
of  Touman. 

"  Yes,  you  see.  .  .  .  Steopa,  a  worm.  Are  you 
sleeping?" 

Steopouchka  shook  himself  a  little.  The  peasant 
seated  himself  beside  us.     We  were  all  equally  pensive 
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and  silent.  Upon  the  bank  below,  a  man  was  sing- 
ing a  song ;  but  these  Russian  songs  are  so  melancholy. 
....  The  song  of  the  unknown  damped  the  spirits 
of  our  poor  Vlass. 

Half  an  hour  after,  I  took  a  hearty  draught  of  the 
water  of  the  spring,  and  each  of  us  wended  his  way 
homeward. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


THE  COUNTRY  DOCTOR. 

One  day,  returning  from  shooting  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  conntry,  I  caught  a  severe  cold.  Luckily  the 
fever  seized  me  in  the  inn  of  the  district  town,  and  I 
sent  for  a  physician.  Half  an  hour  after,  the  doctor 
appeared — a  little  dark  man,  of  a  somewhat  shabby 
appearance.  He  prescribed  a  sudorific  and  a  mustard 
blister,  and  pocketed  with  great  alacrity  the  blue  bank 
note*  that  1  handed  him.  I  saw  he  was  an  odd 
fellow ;  he  had  a  dry  short  cough,  and  his  eyes  stared 
in  a  vague  way  at  the  wall,  never  meeting  mine.  He 
Avas  going  to  leave,  when  he  let  fall  a  few  words  in  his 
negligent  way,  and  waited  for  some  reply  to  his  remark. 
I  was  restless  with  fever  ;  I  knew  very  well  that  I 
should  not  sleep,  and  wished  for  nothing  better  than  to 
talk  a  little  with  this  excellent  fellow.  Tea  was 
brought  in.  The  doctor  launched  at  once  into  conver- 
sation. He  was  far  from  being  a  stupid  fellow.  On  the 
contrary;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  speaking,  he 
expressed  himself  so  precisely.  One  meets  with  many 
curious  things  in  the  world  ;  you  will  find  one  man 
whom  you  believe  to  be  your  friend,  with  whom  you 

*  In  Russia  the  colour  of  paper  money  varies  with  its  value  ;  a 
bank  note  for  five  roubles  is  blue.  A  rouble  is  worth  about  one 
Bhillino;. 
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have  lived  for  a  long  time,  and  yet  you  have  never 
come  to  talk  together  in  a  frank  and  cordial  way ;  yon 
may  meet  another  who  will  open  to  yon  his  whole  heart 
before  you  have  known  him  twenty  minutes.  The  one 
who  has  a  love  of  talking  shows  you  all  the  secrets  of 
his  bosom,  without  being  able  to  tell  how  he  could 
possibly  come  to  be  so  indiscreet.  I  had  certainly 
neither  called  forth  nor  deserved  the  confidence  of  my 
new  friend.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  took  this  way 
of  diverting  my  attention  from  the  fever  that  was 
agitating  me ;  I  rather  think  that  he  was  glad  to  seize 
this  occasion  of  disburthening  his  mind  of  a  number  of 
personal  adventures  which  he  had  hitherto  carefully 
concealed ;  however  it  was,  he  certainly  succeeded  in 
interesting  me  in  the  recital  of  some  scenes  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  course  of  his  practice.  For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  I  should  not  make 
my  reader  a  partner  in  my  pleasure  ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  inconvenient  to  let  the  doctor  speak  for  himself. 

"  You  don't  know,"  he  began,  in  a  feeble  and  trem- 
bling voice  (I  have  remarked  that  this  is  the  effect  of 
the  use  of  Berezovski*  snuif,  when  not  mixed  with  a 
snuff  less  strong  and  pungent)  ;  "  you  don't  know  the 
judge  of  this  district,  Paul  Loutitch  Milof  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  no  matter ;"  (the  doctor  coughed  and  rubbed 
his  eyes).  "It  was  in  Lent,  just  about  the  middle  of 
the  spring-thaw.  I  was  sitting  with  the  judge  in  the 
evening;  we  were  busy  at  our  usual  game  of  preference .f 
All  of  a  sudden,"  (my  friend  the  doctor  was  very  fond 
of  the  phrase,  all  of  a  sudden)  "the  servant  opened  the 
door :  '  Here  is  a  man  who  wishes  to  see  you.'  .  .  '  What 
does  he  want  ? '  .  .  '  He  has  a  letter  for  you,  about  some 

*  Snuff  made  of  tobacco  grown  at  Berezov,  very  pungent, 
t  A  game  of  cards  mucli  iu  vogue  in  Russia. 
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sick  person,  I  suppose.'  The  servant  brought  in  the 
letter.  I  opened  it ;  it  wus  just  as  I  thought.  '  Very 
good,  very  good,'  I  said  to  the  man.  .  .  Ah  !  but  you  see, 
it  is  what  I  get  my  living  by.  .  .  The  letter  was  from  a 
lady,  a  widow,  informing  me  that  her  daughter  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  begging  me,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  all  the  saints,  to  come  to  her  immediately  ;  adding 
that  she  had  sent  a  carriage  to  convey  me  to  her  house. 
Good  ;  but  it  was  about  twenty  versts  from  this ;  the 
night  was  dark  as  pitch  ;  the  roads — bad  enough  in 
good  weather — are  terribly  broken  up  in  the  time  of 
thaw.  A  very  poor  woman  too,  judging  from  the  paper 
and  the  seal.  It  couldn't  be  more  than  two  roubles,  and 
perhaps  not  even  that — perhaps  a  small  piece  of  cloth, 
or  a  little  oatmeal.  Never  mind  ;  you  understand,  duty 
is  above  all  these  considerations.  Some  poor  soul  is 
dying  ;  I  get  a  letter  begging  me  to  come,  and  I  refuse 
to  go !  No,  no ;  that  I  could  never  do.  I  gave  my 
cards  to  Kalliopin — he  is  a  fellow  always  to  be  found 
lounging  about  the  judge's  house,  and  ran  to  my 
lodgings.  When  I  reached  the  house,  I  saw  standing 
before  the  steps  an  ugly  little  telejka,  and  harnessed  to 
it  two  misshapen  paunchy  horses,  with  skins  very  like 
an  old  felt  hat.  The  coachman  sat  stiff  and  immov- 
able in  his  seat,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  out  of  respect 
for  me.  '  Ah  !  friend,'  I  thought,  '  I  see  very  well  that 
your  masters  are  not  overburdened  with  this  world's 
goods.'  You  smile,  sir  ?  Well,  you  are  right ;  but  you 
know  we  poor  devils  must  take  everything  into  consi- 
deration— everything  is  a  symptom  ;  and  when  the 
coachman  who  is  sent  to  us  sits  square  on  his  seat,  and 
bolt  upright  like  a  prince,  keeps  his  hat  on  his  head, 
nods  to  you,  and  cracks  his  Vv'hip  in  a  free,  independent 
style,  I  say  to  myself,  '  I  am  sure  of  a  bank-note  at 
least.'     But  in  this  case,  I  could  neither  see  notes  nor 
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silver — nothing  but  copper  or  butter.  Well,  duty  be- 
fore everything. 

"  I  provided  myself  with  all  the  medicines  indispen- 
sable in  such  conjunctures,  and  set  off.  I  did  not  reach 
the  place  without  some  trouble,  I  assure  you  ;  an  in- 
fernal road — the  brooks  had  grown  into  rivers — large 
ponds  formed  by  the  melted  snow  to  go  through — dread- 
ful ruts — and,  to  crown  all,  a  bank  had  broken  down, 
the  country  round  was  inundated,  and  not  a  single  mark 
to  help  us  to  distinguish  the  road.  Well,  I  arrived  at 
length  at  a  fow  thatched  house  ;  the  windows  were 
lighted ;  that  was  the  place  ;  the  people  were  waiting 
for  us.  A  respectable  old  woman  in  a  cap  came  to  the 
door:  '  Come,  and  save  her  ;  she  is  dying  !'  .  .  '  Do  not 
be  agitated;  be  calm,'  said  I — 'Where  is  the  patient?' 
'  This  way,  if  you  please.'  I  looked  about  me.  I  was 
in  a  very  neat  little  room  ;  a  lamp  was  burning  on  a 
bracket  in  the  corner,  before  the  image  of  the  Saviour. 
On  the  bed  lay  a  young  lady  of  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  quite  insensible,  and  hardly  breathing  ;  a  strong 
fever  was  raging  in  her  veins.  Near  the  head  of  the 
bed  stood  two  other  young  ladies,  weeping  and  terrified. 
The  elder  said  to  me,  '  Yesterday  she  was  quite  well, 
all  day  she  had  an  excellent  appetite  ;  this  morning  she 
complained  of  a  slight  headache,  and  suddenly  this  even- 
ing she  fell  ill,  and  you  see  in  what  a  dreadful  state  she 
is  now.'  I  said  to  her  too,  '  Be  calm  ;  don't  be  agita- 
ted, my  dear  young  lady.'  Well,  sir,  you  smile  ;  but 
a  doctor  must  talk  in  that  way.  I  examined  my  pa- 
tient, bled  her,  applied  mustard-blisters,  and  prescribed 
a  decoction. 

"  I  looked  at  her  attentively.  Ah,  Heaven  !  what 
a  beautiful  girl !  I  had  never  seen  such  beauty. 
Beautiful  !  I  say,  very  beautiful  1  .  .  I  was  struck  with 
profound  pity,  .  .  What  a  face !    What  eyes !      Well, 
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lliank  God,  she  was  becoming  quieter  ;  she  perspired 
profusely ;  she  smiled,  passed  her  hand  over  her  face. 
Her  sisters  bent  over  her,  and  asked  her  how  she  felt ; 
she  answered  that  she  had  no  pain.  She  then  turned 
towards  the  wall ;  I  watched  her ;  hush  !  she  fell  asleep. 
'  Just  what  she  needs,'  I  said  ;  '  let  us  leave  the  room 
quietly,  and  let  the  servant  watch  her.'  We  went  out 
of  the  chamber  as  quietly  as  possible.  In  the  parlour,  I 
remarked  with  pleasure,  beside  the  tea-kettle  that  was 
singing  on  the  table,  a  pretty  little  bottle  of  rum.  Par- 
don me,  sir ;  but  you  understand  in  our  profession  one 
needs  something  to  keep  one's  heart  up. 

"  After  tea,  I  was  entreated  to  pass  the  night  there. 
I  had  no  wish  to  refuse.  You  may  imagine  I  was  not 
very  anxious  to  go  over  that  horrible  road  once  more. 
The  old  lady  never  ceased  sobbing  and  groaning. 
•  What  is  the  matter  ?  I  tell  you  she  will  live.  Don't 
be  anxious  ;  go  to  bed  ;  it  is  past  one  o'clock.  If  no- 
thing goes  wrong,  you  may  have  four  hours  in  bed.' 
'  You  will  call  me  if  anything  happens  ?'  '  Certainly  I 
shall  do  so ;  take  away  the  girls.'  The  old  lady  went 
to  bed  ;  the  young  ladies,  too,  retired  to  their  chamber. 
A  bed  was  made  up  for  me  in  the  parlour.  I  lay  down, 
but  I  could  not  sleep.  I  can't  tell  what  tormented  me, 
but  I  could  not  get  my  patient  out  of  my  thoughts.  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer ;  I  rose  at  once.  I  thought, 
I  must  go  and  see  the  patient ;  the  woman  that  is  sit- 
ting with  her  may God  knows  ! ' 

''  The  room  where  the  sick  young  lady  lay  was  next 
the  parlour.  I  opened  the  door  quietly  ;  it  was  strange  ; 
my  heart  was  palpitating  stnmgly.  I  looked  first  for 
the  servant;  she  was  sitting  in  an  arm  chair  about  a 
yard  from  the  bed,  sleeping  with  her  mouth  open,  and 
even  snoring — the  stupid  animal !  The  sick  girl  had 
turned  again  ;   I  thought  I  saw  her  making  signs ;   I 
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looked  again,  she  was  moving  her  fingers  in  a  curious 
way.  I  bent  over  the  bed  to  listen  to  the  breathing  of 
the  poor  girl,  when  all  of  a  sudden  she  opened  her  eyes, 
seized  me,  and  cried  out,  '  Who  are  you,  who  are 
you  ?'  I  was  stupified  for  a  moment.  '  Don't  be 
afraid,  my  dear  girl,'  I  said  ;  '  I  am  the  doctor  ;  I  have 
come  to  see  how  you  are.' .  .  'You  are  the  doctor?', .  'Yes, 
yes,  I  am  your  doctor  ;  your  mother  sent  for  me  to  the 
town  ;  we  have  bled  yon,  and  now  yon  must  try  and  get 
a  little  sleep,  and  in  two  or  three  days  we  shall  have 
you  quite  well  again.' — '  What  is  that  you  are  saying  ? 
go  away.'  Ah  !  thought  I,  the  fever  is  still  upon  her ; 
and  I  felt  her  pulse.  It  was  so.  She  stared  at  me, 
then  suddenly  seized  my  arm.  '  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  why  I  do  not  wish  to  die  ;  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
immediately.  We  are  alone;  not  a  word,  I  beg;  you 
hear  me  ? — listen.' 

"  Here  was  an  awkward  and  very  painful  situation  ; 
she  put  her  arm  round  my  neck,  her  lips  almost  toucTied 
my  ear,  her  hair  floated  upon  my  cheek.  I  declare  to 
you  I  began  to  lose  my  presence  of  mind.  She  mut- 
tered something,  I  could  not  understand  a  word  ;  at 
last  it  occurred  to  me — '  She  is  wandering,  she  is  wan- 
dering.' She  still  muttered  very  fast — the  words  were 
not  Russian,  Just  imagine  the  scene.  She  ceased, 
shuddered  ;  her  head  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  and, 
threatening  me  with  her  fore-finger,  she  said,  '  Beware, 
doctor,  no  one  must  know — no  one  !'  I  calmed  her  with 
signs  of  consent,  and  some  words  which  fell  from  me 
unconsciously ;  I  made  her  drink  a  potion,  awoke  the 
stupid  servant-maid  who  was  set  to  watch,  and  left  the 
room." 

The  doctor  paused,   took  pinch  after  pinch  of  snuff, 
if  he  were  in  a  ] 
silent  and  absorbed. 
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"  The  next  day  the  patient,  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tions, was  no  better.  Twenty  times  I  thought  of 
ordering  the  carriage  and  leaving ;  it  was  necessary  to 
go,  but  how  could  I  leave  her  ?  I  resolved  to  remain, 
although  I  had  patients  in  the  town  that  were  expect- 
ing me  ;  and  you  know,  one  ought  not — one  cannot 
neglect  one's  patients ;  you  run  the  risk  of  losing  your 
practice.  But,  prima,  the  poor  young  lady  was  in  a  - 
desperate  state  ;  secundo,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  felt  a 
lively  interest  in  my  patient,  besides,  the  whole  family 
pleased  me.  They  were  people  not  in  very  good  cir- 
cumstances, but  very  well  educated — much  more  culti- 
vated than  people  of  their  class  generally  are  in  our 
part  of  the  country.  The  father  had  been  a  learned 
man ;  lived  by  his  writings  ;  of  course  he  died  in  poverty, 
but  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  give  his  children  a  good 
education,  and  had  left  them  a  library.  Was  it  this 
that  made  me  feel  so  much  interest  for  my  patient? 
Was  there  any  other  reason  ?  One  thing  I  must  say — 
in  the  house,  I  was  treated  with  great  affection,  just 
like  a  near  relative. 

"  Meantime,  the  weather  became  worse  and  worse ; 
communication  with  the  town  was  almost  impossible, 
and  it  required  the  greatest  exertions  to  procure 
medicines.  The  patient  was  not  getting  better.  Day 
followed  day.  But — then — "  The  doctor  stopped,  then 
continued:  "  I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it."  He  had 
recourse  to  his  snuff-box,  took  pinch  after  pinch, 
swallowed  hastily  a  mouthful  of  tea,  and  resumed  :  "  I 
shall  tell  you  all  about  it  without  any  evasion  :  my 
patient  took  it  into  her  head  to — to  love  me,  shall  I 
say  ?  no,  not  love,  no  ;  well,  I  can't  say  what  it  was." 
The  doctor  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  blushed. 
"  No,  no !"  he  continued ;  "  what  a  fool  I  am  !  come, 
come,  I  must  not  forget  myself.    She  was  a  young  lady 
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of  good  birth,  clever,  well  educated,  cultivated,  and  I, 
poor  I,  was  losing  every  day  the  little  Latin  I  once 
had.  As  regards  my  appearance"  (the  doctor  looked  at 
himself  smiling),  "  I  think  I  have  no  great  reason  to  be 
conceited  about  it.  But  Heaven  has  not  made  me 
altogether  stupid  ;  I  don't  call  white  black,  and  I  can 
understand  things  pretty  well.  Well,  I  saw  very 
plainly  that  Alexandra — her  name  was  Alexandra 
Andreevna — that  Alexandra  was  not  precisely  in  love 
with  me,  but  she  was  my  friend.  Never  mind,  perhaps 
she  did  not  understand  herself  wliat  she  felt ;  I  will  not 
say  that  she  did  not ;  but  her  position,  her  rank  in  life, 
— you  understand  ;  do  you  understand  me  ?"  added  the 
doctor,  who  poured  forth  all  this  with  extraordinary 
volubility,  without  stopping  to  take  breath,  and  just  as 
if  he  had  a  fever  himself.  "  Well,  I  think  I  must  have 
been  out  of  my  senses.  How  well  you  have  understood 
me  !  Allow  me,  I  shall  tell  you  everything  in  a  plain 
logical  way." 

He  finished  his  cup  of  tea,  and  continued  in  a  tone 
that  showed  a  little  more  reserve  :  "  Yes,  it  was  so. 
My  poor  patient  went  from  bad  to  worse.  You  are  not 
a  doctor,  my  dear  sir,  and  you  can  hardly  have  an 
exact  idea  of  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  a  physician, 
especially  when  he  begins  to  see  that  the  disease  is 
stronger  than  himself.  What  becomes  then  of  his 
confidence  in  his  ability  ?  He  is  embarrassed,  timid  in 
the  extreme  ;  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  all  he  knows, 
and  to  have  lost  all  his  skill ;  it  seems  to  him  that  the 
patient  has  no  longer  any  confidence  in  him,  and  that 
the  family  begin  to  remark  his  humiliating  situation. 
He  believes  that  they  do  not  think  it  worth  the  trouble 
to  inform  him  of  any  symptoms  that  may  have  ap- 
peared in  his  absence — that  they  look  at  him  askance — 
that   they  are  whispering  about  his  bill.     Oh  !  it  is 
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horrible  !  He  thinks  :  '  There  must  be  a  medicine  fi)r 
this  disease  ;  the  only  thing  is  to  find  it.  Will  not  this 
do  ?'  .  .  He  tries  it.  No,  that  is  not  the  proper  remedy, 
he  sees,  and  hastens  to  arrest  the  effects  of  it ;  he  tries 
some  other,  then  another.  He  turns  over  all  his 
medical  books  ;  he  stops  at  twenty  contradictory  indi- 
cations ;  rejects  them  one  after  the  other.  He  returns 
to  one,  to  another — in  the  meantime  the  patient  is 
dying-.  An  idea  !  Another  doctor  will  perhaps  save 
her !  A  consultation,  he  says  to  himself — I  must  have  a 
consultation  ;  I  must  reflect  on  my  responsibility.  Ah  ! 
how  silly  he  looks  on  such  occasions  !  But  we  send  for 
another  physician.  The  patient  dies  ;  it  is  not  the 
doctor's  fault ;  he  has  followed  the  rules  of  the  profes- 
sion. Or  perhaps — and  this  is  the  most  cruel  situation 
of  all — the  doctor  sees  that  the  family  have  the  blindest 
confidence  in  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he  feels  that 
death  is  present,  and  that  he  can  do  nothing.  And 
this  was  just  the  case  with  Alexandra  and  her  excel- 
lent family.  They  thought  that,  by  keeping  me  with 
them,  danger  was  kept  at  a  distance.  I  had  very 
easily  made  them  believe  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear, 
while  I  was  myself  a  prey  to  the  most  painful  anxiety. 
To  crown  all  these  miseries,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  escape  ;  the  weather  was  frightful,  and  my  confusion 
and  embarrassment  more  frightful  still.  The  coachman 
passed  all  his  time  in  the  rain  on  the  muddy  roads  ;  he 
required  four-and-twenty  hours  to  go  to  the  town  for 
medicines  and  to  return. 

"  That  was  not  all.  Now,  I  never  left  the  patient's 
room ;  there  was  no  means  of  prevailing  upon  me  to 
leave  the  chamber ;  and  what  did  I  do  there  ?  I  smiled 
with  a  sore,  sad  heart,  I  told  her  stories,  I  played  at 
cards  with  the  dying  girl.  I  passed  the  nights  in  an 
arm-chair  ;  this  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  the  mother, 
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that  she  never  ceased  thanking  me  with  the  tears  in 
her  eyes  ;  while  I  thonght,  '  I  deserve  your  thanks 
very  little,  poor  woman  ! '  I  must  tell  you,  besides — and 
why  should  I  hide  it  after  all  I  have  said  ? — I  was  in 
love  with  my  patient.  Alexandi-a  was  so  remarkably 
attached  to  me  ;  she  at  last  would  not  suffer  any  other 
person  to  enter  her  chamber ;  she  did  not  wish  any  one 
beside  her  but  me — me  always.  8he  questioned  me 
about  many  things,  she  wished  to  know  where  I  had 
studied,  what  was  my  mode  of  life,  my  habits,  about  my 
relations,  who  were  my  friends  and  acquaintances.  I  did 
not  think  that  it  was  right  to  hold  any  conversation  with 
her ;  I  felt  that  she  ought  not  to  speak,  not  to  think 
about  anything.  Well,  I  could  not  deny  her  anything ; 
it  seemed  to  me  she  would  have  been  hurt  by  my  op- 
position. When  she  turned  aside  her  face,  there  were 
moments  when  I  grasped  my  head  between  my  hands, 
and  said  to  myself, — '  What  are  you  doing,  you 
scoundrel ! '  She  would  take  my  hand,  look  in  my  face 
for  a  long  time — a  very  long  time — and  then  sigh  and 
say,  '  How  good  you  are  ! '  Her  hands  were  burning, 
her  eyes  were  heavy  and  encircled  with  a  dark  ring. 
'  Yes,'  she  would  continue,  '  you  are  a  good,  an  excel- 
lent man  ;  you  are  not  at  all  like  our  neighbours  ;  no, 
no,  you  are  very  different  from  those  people  !  How  is 
it  that  I  did  not  know  you  before?'  .  .  'Alexandra 
Andreevna,  calm  yourself,'  I  w^ould  say  ;  '  I  am  very 
sensible  of  your  kindness  and  your  friendship,  but  you 
must  be  calm,  and  everything  will  go  well,  and  you 
will  get  better  again.' 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  added  the  doctor,  leaning 
towards  me  and  opening  his  eyes  very  wide,  "  that  these 
ladies  saw  very  little  of  their  neighbours  ;  those  who 
were  as  poor  as  themselves  were  very  bad  company, 
and  the  others — the  rich — their  pride  would  not  allow 
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them  to  associate  with  them.  I  told  yon  they  were  a 
very  honourable  family,  and  their  regard  for  me  flattered 
my  self-esteem,  Alexandra  would  not  take  her  potions 
from  any  other  hand  than  mine  ;  she  took  the  spoon,  or 
the  cup,  or  the  glass,  leaning  on  my  arm.  She  would 
swallow  the  draught  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  me  as  if 
to  see  whether  I  was  satisfied  with  her.  Satisfied  I 
my  heart  was  breaking. 

"  In  the  meantime,  she  was  becoming  rapidly  worse, 
and  I  saw  too  well  that  she  must  very  soon  die.  Will 
you  believe  me  ?  I  would  have  gone  to  the  grave  in  her 
stead ;  there  were  her  mother  and  sisters  devouring  me 
with  their  eyes ;  I  lost  all  my  self-confidence.  '  How  is 
she  now?'  .  .  'Eh,  pretty  well '  .  .  Pretty  well!  my  head 
swam  ;  I  wished  to  sink  into  the  ground.  One  night  I  was 
sitting  alone  with  the  patient — I  may  say  alone,  though 
the  servant  was  in  the  room,  but  she  was  asleep,  snoring 
like  any  four  men  ;  one  could  not  find  fault  with  her  for 
that ;  she  too  had  had  her  troubles,  poor  girl.  Alexandra 
Andreevna  had  been  very  ill  the  whole  evening,  the 
fever  had  been  violent.  Till  midnight  she  had  not 
had  a  moment's  rest ;  at  midnight  she  fell  asleep,  at 
least  she  lay  without  motion.  The  lamp  was  burning 
dimly  before  the  holy  image.  My  head  bent  forward, 
and  I  could  not  help  dozing  a  little.  All  of  a  sudden 
something  struck  me,  and  I  turned  my  head  to  the  side 
from  which  the  blow  seemed  to  come.  Before  me  was 
Alexandra,  her  large  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  her  mouth 
open,  her  cheeks  inflamed.  '  What  is  the  matter  with 
you?'  .  .  'Doctor,  I  mustdie  soon,  must  I  not?' .  .  'What 
is  that  you  are  saying?'  .  .  '  No,  doctor,  no  ;  pray,  don't 
tell  me  that  I  may  still  live — don't  say  that ;  if  you 
(knew  .  .  Listen  to  me,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  do  not 
hide  from  me  my  true  situation.' 

"  She  went  on  ia  this  hurried  talk  :  '  If  I  am  quite 
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sure  that  I  must  indeed  die,  I  sliall  tell  you  evevytlung — 
everything  I  feel  here.  Listen,  I  have  not  been  sleep- 
ing, I  have  been  looking  at  you  foi-  a  long,  long  hour. 
In  the  name  of  God — I  will  believe  you ;  you  are  a, 
good  and  sincere  man.  I  adjure  you  by  all  that  is 
sacred  to  tell  me  the  truth  ;  you  cannot  understand  how 
important  it  is  for  me  to  know  it.  Come,  now,  doctor, 
tell  me  frankly  that  I  am  in  danger,  eh  ? '  .  .  '  Why  do 
you  wish  to  make  me  say  that  ?'  .  .  'I  beg  you  in 
Heaven's  name.'  .  .  '  Well,  I  cannot  deny  that  there  is 
some  little  danger,  Alexandra  Andreevna ;  but  God  is 
good,  and '  .  .  '  I  shall  die,  I  shall  die  ! '  And  her  figure 
expanded,  her  face  glowed,  she  became  glad,  even  gay — 
a  gaiety  that  was  very  terrible.  .  .  '  Do  not  be  alarmed, 
I  have  no  fear  of  death.'  .  .  She  raised  herself  a  little, 
leaned  on  her  left  arm,  and  continued  :  '  It  is  well,  now 
■' — now  I  can  tell  you  how  grateful  I  feel  to  you — now, 
I  can  say  to  you  that  you  are  a  good  man — a  very  good 
man,  and  that  I  love  you.'  I  looked  at  her  with  a  stupid 
air.  '  I  love  you,  do  you  hear  me  ?  I  love  you.' — '  Alex- 
andra Andreevna,  how  can  I  have  deserved  it  ?' — '  You 
don't  understand  me — don't  you  understand  me  ?'  And 
all  of  a  sudden  she  fell  upon  my  neck  and  smothered  me 
with  kisses.  I  was  just  going  to  cry  out ;  I  slipped  upon 
my  knees,  but  my  head  remained  between  her  hands 
on  the  pillow.  She  was  silent,  her  fingers  woi-ked 
among  my  hair ;  I  listened,  she  was  weeping.  I  said 
some  words  to  her — I  should  find  it  difficult  to  remember 
what  I  said  ;  but,  along  with  the  words — '  I  thank  you — 
believe  me — be  calm,'  I  remember  I  insisted  on  the 
servant  being  awakened.  '  Eh  !  what  care  I  for  any  one 
except  you?  Call  her,  let  her  come,  let  her  hear  and 
see  ;  I  care  not,  I  am  going  to  die.    You  are  afraid,  you 

are  trembling ;  why  ?  Raise  your  head,  be  fijm or, 

perhaps,   you  do  not  love  me;   T  have  been  deceiving 
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)iiyself.  Ah  !  good  God,  can  it  be  true  ? — if  it  is,  par- 
don me.  Then  let  me  die,  ah!  quickly,  quickly.' 
'  What  do  you  say,  Alexandra  Andreevna?  I — not  love 
you  ?  I  do  love  you,  my  dear  Alexandra.' 

"  When  I  had  uttered  these  words,  which  I  believed 
to  be  dictated  by  tlie  highest  prudence,  she  sighed 
deeply,  and  looking  tenderly  at  me,  she  opened  her  arms 
and  cried  :  '  Well  then,  come,  embrace  me.'  I  perceived 
that  my  poor  patient  was  delirious ;  I  understood  well, 
that  if  this  dear  young  lady  had  not  been  dying,  she 
would  never  have  thought  of — of  me  ;  and,  think  of  it 
as  you  may,  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  for  a  yoimg  person 
of  her  sex,  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  to 
die  without  ever  having  loved.  That  was  what  was 
hanging  at  her  heart,  that  was  why  Alexandra,  in  her 
last  despair,  attached  herself  to  me.  Do  you  under- 
stand now  ?  .  .  .  She  would  not  suffer  me  to  leave  her 
arms.  '  Have  pity  on  me,  have  pity  on  yourself,'  I 
did  not  cease  saying,  '  Why  these  precautions  and  all 
this  pity,  since  I  am  going  to  die — since  I  must  die? 
Ah  !  if  I  knew  that  I  must  remain  among  the  living, 
and  perhaps  appear  some  day  among  young  ladies  of 
good  family,  I  should  have  cause  to  blush — great  cause 
to  blush  at  what  I  am  doing ;  but  now'  ....  *  But 
v/ho  assures  you — who  has  told  you  that  you  must  die  ? ' 
'  Ah !  you  will  not  deceive  me,  my  friend ;  you  can- 
not tell  a  falsehood,  you  cannot  do  that ;  you  know  I 
must  die.'  .  .  '  Yoii  will  live,  Alexandra  ;  I  shall  cure 
you.  We  shall  go  together  and  ask  your  mother  for 
her  blessing ;  we  shall  be  united  in  marriage,  and  we 
.•^hall  be  happy.'  .  .  '  No,  no,  you  have  given  me  your 
word  ;   I  must  die  ;  you  have  told  me  so  yourself.' 

"  Ah !  sir,  that  was  a  cruel  stroke — a  very  cruel 
stroke  in  many  respects.  Just  imagine  for  a  moment 
what  odd  things  may  happen  to  a  man !     Now,  this  is 
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a  miserably  small  affair,  and  yet  painful  to  the  person 
who  has  to  experience  it.  Alexandra  took  it  into  her 
head  to  ask  my  Christian  name,  and  I  have  the  dis- 
tinguished misfortune  of  being  called  Trifon.  Heavens  ! 
yes,  my  name  is  Trifon  Ivanovitch.  What  was  I  to 
do?  At  first  I  answered,  that  at  home  and  in  the 
town  it  was  the  custom  to  call  me  the  Doctor ;  but  she 
insisted  that  I  must  have  a  baptismal  name,  so  I  was 
obliged  to  say,  '  My  name  is  Trifon,  Miss.'  She  pouted 
at  this  word,  shook  her  head,  and  muttered  something 
in  French.  That  was  not  a  good  symptom.  Then  she 
fell  a-laughing.  That  was  no  better.  Think,  sir, 
what  a  night  of  horrors  I  passed  with  my  patient.  In 
the  morning  I  left  the  chamber,  feeling  like  a  criminal 
— an  incendiary.  I  breakfasted.  It  was  broad  day- 
light when  I  returned  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient. 
God  of  heaven,  I  hardly  knew  her  !  I  have  seen 
dead  people  look  better.  On  my  honour,  I  really  can- 
not understand  how  I  was  able  to  support  this  torture. 
Three  days  more  the  patient  suffered  intermittent  attacks 
of  severe  pain.  What  nights  especially  !  what  nights  ! 
and  how  she  talked  to  me.  The  last  night,  imagine 
it — I  was  seated  at  her  pillow,  begging  God  to  grant 
one  thing,  that  he  would  take  her  to  himself  quickly, 
and  me  along  with  her.  The  mother  entered  the 
chamber.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  had  said  in  the 
evening  to  the  poor  woman,  that  I  had  so  little  hope, 
I  thought  she  had  better  send  for  the  priest.  The  sick 
girl,  immediately  on  seeing  her  mother,  cried  out, 
'  Ah !  you  have  come  at  the  right  time  to  see  your 
children.  Look  on  us ;  we  love  each  other ;  we  have 
given  our  word  to  each  other.'  .  .  '  What  does  she  say, 
Doctor,  what  does  she  say  '?'..'  She  is  wandering  ;  it 
is  the  delirium,'  said  I,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  in  a 
choking  voice.     '  Come,  come,'  said  the  poor  girl,  'you 
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said  something  very  different  a  moment  ago,  and  yon 
liavo  taken  ray  ring.  Why  deceive  ?  My  mother  is 
goodness  itself.  She  pardons — she  understands  every- 
thing. For  me,  I  am  dying ;  I  have  no  interest  to 
deceive.  My  friend,  give  me  your  hand.'  I  darted 
into  the  parlour  at  one  bound.  The  mother,  of  course, 
divined  all. 

"  I  shan't  tire  you  much  longer  with  my  sad  story  ; 
it  is  not  so  very  agreeable  to  myself  to  go  over  all  these 
cruel  details  once  more.  My  patient  died  next  day," 
said  the  doctor  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs.  "  Before 
she  expired,  she  begged  her  relatives  to  leave  her  alone 
with  me  for  a  little.  '  I  beg  you  to  pardon  me,'  she 
said.  '  It  may  be  that  I  have  acted  very  wrong — you 
will  ascribe  it  to  delirium  ;  but  be  assured  that  I  never 
loved  any  one  as  I  loved  you.  Do  not  forget  me. 
Take  care  of  my  ring.'" 

The  doctor  turned  away,  I  took  his  hand  and 
pressed  it. 

"  There  '."  he  said  .  .  "  let  us  talk  about  something 
else  ;  or  perhaps  you  would  rather  like  a  short  game 
at  preference  ?  We  poor  people  can  hardly  allow  our- 
selves to  cherish  such  exalted  sentiments.  We  must 
take  care  of  one  thing  only,  if  we  wish  to  live  in  peace  ; 
if  we  don't  want  to  hear  the  children  crying,  and  their 
lady-mother  scolding.  You  will,  of  course,  understand 
that,  since  the  time  I  have  been  telling  you  about,  I 
have  found  time  and  courage  to  marry  for  good,  as 
people  say.  Yes,  yes  !  I  married  a  merchant's  daugh- 
ter— seven  thousand  roubles  of  dowry.  Her  name  is 
Akoulina,  and  so  there  is  no  inconvenience  in  my 
being  called  Trifon.  Trifon  is  as  good  as  Akoulina. 
Between  you  and  me,  she  is  a  shockingly  bad  wife  ; 
but  there  is  one  consolation,  she  sleeps  all  day.  Well ! 
our  game?" 
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We  played  several  games  of  preference  for  verj' 
moderate  stakes — a  kopeck*  a  point.  Trifon  Ivano- 
vitcli  won  from  me  about  two  roubles  and  a  half,  and 
left  me  a  little  late,  but  highly  delighted  with  his 
victory, 

*  About  the  one-tenth  of  our  penny. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MY  NEIGHBOUR  RADILOFF. 

In  autumn,  snipes  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  old 
gardens  among  the  lime-trees,  that  are  commonly  planted 
in  alleys.  We  have  many  such  gardens  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Orel,  Our  forefathers,  when  selecting  a  proper 
situation  for  a  dwelling-house,  never  failed  to  portion 
off  a  piece  of  good  ground  of  the  size  of  two  acres  for 
their  orchard  and  the  alleys  of  sacramental  lime-trees. 
At  the  end  of  fifty,  or  at  most  seventy  years,  these 
enclosures — these  mansions — these  gentlemen's  nests, 
have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
rotten  buildings  are  sold,  taken  down,  and  carted 
off ;  those  parts  that  are  built  of  brick  become 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  the  old  fences  of  every  sort 
vanish,  piece  by  piece,  nobody  knows  how.  The  limes 
alone  continue  to  grow  and  to  prosper,  and  now  sur- 
rounded by  cultivated  fields,  they  serve  to  remind  this 
stupid  generation  of  their  fathers  and  brothers  that  have 
made  merry  or  reposed  under  their  shade.  This  grand 
secular  lime  is  a  beautiful  tree  ;  it  is  tended  by  the 
Russian  peasant,  and  his  unpitying  axe  spares  its 
venerable  age.  Its  leaf  is  not  large,  but  it  stretches 
out  on  all  sides  so  vast  a  number  of  leafy  branches, 
that  there  is  always  a  sweet  impenetrable  shade  to  be 
found  under  this  tree. 
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One  day  as  I  was  wandering  with  Ermolai  across 
the  fields  in  search  of  partridges,  I  saw  on  my  right  a 
deserted  garden,  and  I  immediately  turned  aside  in 
the  direction  of  it.  I  had  hardly  crossed  the  border  of 
the  low  thicket,  when  a  snipe  rose  ;  I  fired,  and  at  the 
same  instant  I  heard  a  cry  of  alarm,  from  some  one 
not  far  off;  the  terrified  figure  of  a  girl  appeared 
through  the  trees,  and  immediately  vanished.  Ermolai 
came  running  up  to  me  :  "  You  must  not  shoot  here," 
said  he  ;  "  some  one  still  lives  on  the  property." 

I  was  just  about  to  answer,  and  my  dog,  which  was 
coming  to  me  with  an  air  of  dignity,  had  not  time  to 
deliver  the  bird,  before  I  heard  the  sound  of  hurried 
steps,  and  a  tall  man  with  stiff,  straight  moustaches 
came  out  of  the  thicket,  and  stopped  before  me  with  a 
dissatisfied  air.  I  made  the  best  excuses  I  could,  and 
offered  him  the  bird  I  had  killed  on  his  grounds. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  I  shall  take  the 
game,  but  on  one  condition — and  that  is,  that  you 
come  and  dine  with  me  to-day." 

I  was  far  from  being  delighted  with  this  proposal  ;  it 
would  spoil  my  day's  sport;  but  there  was  no  way  of 
excusing  myself. 

"  My  name  is  Radiloff,  I  have  some  property  in  this 
district.  I  am  your  neighbour  too  ;  perhaps  my  name 
may  not  be  entirely  new  to  you.  To-day  is  Sunday, 
and  I  suppose  my  people  have  a  passable  dinner  ready 
at  home  ;  were  I  not  pretty  sure  of  that,  I  should  hardly 
dare  to  invite  you  on  chance  in  this  way." 

I  answered  as  people  commonly  answer  in  such 
cases,  and  accompanied  him.  A  walk  newly  weeded, 
sanded,  and  gravelled,  conducted  us  in  a  few  minutes 
out  of  the  lime  grove  ;  we  came  out  into  the  kitchen 
garden.  Here  old  apple  trees  and  gooseberry  bushes 
first  struck  the  eye ;   then,  in  irregular  plots,   rows  of 
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cabbages  of  a  tender  green  ;  beyond,  rows  of  long 
poles  were  covered  by  the  climbing  spirals  of  a  vigorous 
bushy  hop  ;  all  along  the  hedge,  tall  nettles — as  useless 
and  inconvenient  as  they  were  ambitious — rose  in  thick 
intertwisted  shoots.  In  two  or  three  places  you  might 
see  clustering  groups  of  honeysuckle,  elder  tree,  and 
the  common  rose — the  remains  of  old  and  larger  trees. 
Near  a  little  fish-pond,  filled  with  thick  viscous  reddish 
water,  one  could  observe,  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  the  dilapidated  border  of  a  well,  surrounded  with 
little  pools  of  water ;  in  these  the  ducks  were  enjoying 
themselves  to  their  hearts'  content ;  a  dog,  trembling 
all  over  and  winking  hard,  was  gnawing  a  bone  in  a 
piece  of  ground  covered  with  creeping  plants,  where, 
too,  a  red  and  white  cow  was  lazily  feeding,  now  and 
then  whisking  its  tail  over  its  lean  ridgy  back.  We 
turned  to  the  left;  between  some  birch  and  hazel 
trees,  I  saw  before  us  an  old  little  grey  house  roofed 
with  planks,  fronted  by  a  porch  very  much  the 
worse  for  the  weather,  and  all  awry.  Eadiloff 
stopped. 

"  Ah !  but,"  said  he  with  a  good  humoured  smile, 
and  looking  me  straight  in  the  face,  "  it  just  occurs  to 
me  that  perhaps  you  don't  care  much  to  come  and  dine 
with  me  ;  if  you " 

I  did  not  allow  him  to  finish  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  and  assured  him  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  should  be 
delighted. 

"  Very  well,  it  is  your  own  wish  now."  We  entered. 
A  boy  in  a  long  cafetan  of  coarse  blue  cloth  opened 
the  door.  Eadiloff  ordered  him  immediately  to  give 
Ermolai  a  good  glass  of  brandy  ;  my  servant  bowed 
respectfully  to  the  host,  and  seated  himself  on  the  bench 
which  lined  the  inside  of  the  large  porch. 

From  the  antechamber,   the   walls  of  which  were 
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covered  with  rude  carvings,  while  from  the  roof  hung 
two  cages,  we  entered  a  little  room  which  served  M. 
Eadiloff  as  a  study.  I  left  here  my  sporting  accoutre- 
ments, and  placed  my  gun  in  a  corner,  while  the  boy 
bnished  me  with  great  diligence. 

"  There,  now,  let  us  go  to  the  drawing-room,"  said 
Eadiloff,  "  and  allow  me  to  present  you  to  my  mother." 

I  followed  him.  On  the  sofa  was  seated  a  little  old 
lady,  in  a  brown  bonnet  and  dress ;  she  had,  with  a 
thin  lean  ftice,  and  a  sad  and  timid  look,  a  certain  air 
of  kindness  in  her  manner.  Radiloff  introduced  me  as 
a  neighbouring  landed  proprietor.  The  lady  rose  and 
bowed  without  laying  down  an  ugly  ridiculous  thing 
made  of  camel's  hair  that  she  had  in  her  withered  hand, 
in  the  form  of  a  bag  or  a  basket. 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?  " 
she  said,  in  a  feeble  and  broken  voice,  winking  her 
eyes  rapidly. 

"  No,  madam,  only  a  few  weeks." 

"  And  you  mean  to  stay  here?" 

"  Till  winter,  I  think." 

The  old  lady  said  no  more. 

"  Hallo!"  resumed  Radiloff,  pointing  toa  tall  lean  man 
whom  I  had  not  noticed  when  I  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  "  here  is  Fedor  Mikheitch.  Come  Fedia,  give 
the  gentleman  a  specimen  of  your  talents.  What  are  you 
skidking  there  in  a  corner  for — a  man  of  your 
abilities?" 

The  man  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed  im- 
mediately rose,  took  up  a  very  bad  violin,  seized  the 
bow  by  the  rhiddle  with  the  upper  end  downwards ;  set 
the  instrument  against  his  chest,  and,  shutting  his  eyes, 
began  to  sing  and  dance  in  a  grotesque  manner  to  an 
accompaniment  of  the  most  painful  scraping.  He 
seemed  about  seventy  years  of  age ;  he  had  on  a  long 
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surtout  of  grey  nankin  that  waved  sadly  on  his  lon^ 
bony  limbs.  This  poor  devil  began  to  dance  ;  sometimes 
he  tripped  about  in  a  lively  manner  ;  sometimes,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  man  that  was  dying,  he  loosely 
balanced  his  little  bald  head,  then  suddenly  threw  it 
back,  displaying  the  veins  in  his  neck  unnaturally 
distended,  and  jerked  his  limbs  in  all  directions  without 
moving  from  the  spot.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
certain  movements  of  his  legs  were  very  painful  to  him. 
His  toothless  mouth  grinned  at  times  with  a  smile,  not 
of  merriment,  but  of  pain.  Radilofi'  could  easily 
perceive,  by  the  expression  of  my  countenance,  that 
this  display  of  the  talents  of  Fedia  was  anything  but 
agreeable  to  me. 

"  That  will  do,  old  fellow,  that  will  do,"  said  my 
host ;  "  now  go  and  make  them  give  you  your  reward." 

Fedor  Mikheitch  instantly  set  the  violin  in  its  place 
at  the  window,  bowed  to  the  lady,  then  to  me,  then  to 
Radiloff,  and  left  the  room. 

"  He  was  once  a  landed  gentleman,"  resumed  my 
friend;  "  he  was  rich,  and  ruined  himself;  he  now 
stays  with  us.  In  his  time,  he  passed  for  the  most  re- 
doubtable dandy  in  the  whole  district ;  he  ran  away 
with  two  married  women  ;  he  kept  singers,  and  he  was 
everywhere  looked  up  to  as  an  authority  on  music  and 
dancing.  But  take  a  glass  of  brandy  ;  you  see  dinner 
is  on  the  table." 

A  young  lady,  the  same  whom  I  had  frightened  in 
the  thicket,  and  who  had  disappeared  among  the 
lindens,  entered  the  drawing-room  at  this  moment. 

"And  here  is  Olga !  allow  me  to  introduce  you. 
Come  now,  to  dinner,  if  you  please." 

We  entered  the  dining-room.  While  going  down, 
and  when  taking  our  places  at  table,  Fedor  Mik- 
heitch, who   had   received  his   reward,    and    had  his 
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eyes  inflamed,  and  his  nose  red  in  consequence,  sang 
"  Sound  out,  victorious  thunders!"  A  cover  had  been 
set  for  him  on  a  table  without  a  cloth,  in  a  corner  of 
the  room.  The  poor  old  man  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
commonest  rules  of  propriety  in  his  way  of  eating  ;  and 
on  these  occasions  especially,  he  had  to  be  kept  at  a 
certain  distance  from  good  company.  He  crossed  him- 
self, drew  a  long  breath,  and  then  set  to  work  on  his 
dinner  like  a  shark.  The  dinner  was  really  well  got 
up,  and  being  a  Sunday  dinner,  had  its  jellies,  and  its 
puff- pan  cakes,  which  are  called  in  this  part  of  the 
country  vents  d'Espag?ie. 

Radiloff,  who  had  been  ten  years  in  an  infantry 
regiment  in  the  line,  and  had  served  a  campaign  in 
Turkey,  immediately  broke  into  a  labyrinth  of  military 
anecdotes.  I  listened  with  all  the  attention  that 
politeness  requires,  and  in  the  meantime  regarded  Olga 
with  stolen  glances.  She  was  not  very  pretty  ;  but 
the  air  of  calm  resolution  on  her  countenance,  her 
broad  and  smooth  white  forehead,  very  thick  hair, 
above  all,  her  brown  eyes,  small  but  lively,  clear,  and 
full  of  intelligence,  would  have  struck  any  other  man 
just  as  they  struck  me.  She  seemed  to  hang  upon 
every  word  of  Radiloff's ;  it  was  not  attention,  but 
an  impassioned  interest  that  shone  from  every  feature. 
Radiloff  was  old  enough  to  have  been  her  father;  he 
employed  the  thou  in  addressing  her.  But  I  guessed 
from  the  first  that  she  was  not  his  daughter.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  he  happened  to  mention  his 
late  wife,  "  who  was  her  sister,"  he  added,  pointing  to 
Olga.  She  blushed  and  cast  down  her  eyes.  Radiloff 
was  silent  and  changed  the  subject.  The  old  lady  did 
not  utter  a  word  during  the  whole  of  dinner,  hardly  ate 
an}i;hing,  and  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  me  at 
table.      Her   features    bore    an    expression    of   timid 
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expectation  that  could  not  rise  to  the  strength  of  hope 
— a  sad  look  sometimes  seen  in  old  people,  distressing 
even  to  the  uninterested  observer. 

At  the  end  of  dinner,  Fedor  Mikheitch  was  going  to 
celebrate  his  generous  entertainers  and  their  honoured 
guest,  but  Radiloff  looked  at  me,  and  begged  him  to  be 
silent.  The  old  man  passed  his  hand  over  his  greasy 
lips,  winked,  bowed,  and  resumed  his  seat — this  time  on 
a  corner  of  his  chair.  After  dinner,  Eadiloff  and  I 
retired  to  what  was  called  his  study. 

In  men  who  are  mastered  by  one  thought  or  one 
passion,  a  symptom  may  be  remarked  which  is  common 
to  all — a  certain  identity  of  manners  and  deportment, 
whatever  difference  may  exist  in  their  natural  dispositions, 
their  talents,  their  position  in  the  world,  or  their  edu- 
cation. The  more  I  observed  Eadiloff,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  became  that  his  whole  soul  gravitated  about 
one  fixed  idea.  It  is  true,  he  talked  about  political 
economy,  the  crops,  about  hay,  the  wars,  provincial 
gossip,  the  next  elections — and  he  talked  about  them 
naturally,  and  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  ; 
but  suddenly  he  would  heave  a  deep  sigh,  fall  back  in 
his  chair  like  a  man  exhausted  by  some  rude  labour,  and 
pass  his  hand  several  times  over  his  face.  His  heart, 
which  I  cannot  help  believing  was  a  good  and  warm 
heart,  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  penetrated  with  one 
idea — one  sentiment.  This  was  a  point  that  could  not 
fail  to  strike  me,  in  the  studious  scrutiny  to  which  I 
subjected  my  neighbour.  It  was  impossible  to  discover 
that  he  liked  any  of  those  things  that  seize  the  fancy 
of  his  fellow-men.  I  could  not  find  out  that  he  was 
fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  of  wine,  or  of 
sporting ;  nor  that  he  had  a  taste  for  Koursk  nightingales, 
or  for  epileptic  pigeons,  or  for  Russian  literature,  or  for 
Brandenbourg  surtouts,  or  for  cards  or  billiards,  or  for 
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evening  parties,  or  for  making  tours  through  the  country- 
towns,  or  for  paper  manufactories,  or  for  beet-root  sugar, 
or  for  staring  gaudily  painted  pavilions  in  his  parks  or 
gardens,  or  for  tea,  or  for  building,  or  for  hard  drinking, 
or  for  the  luxury  of  fat  coachmen,  with  their  waists  up 
at  their  arm-pits — these  magnificent  and  highly  prized 
coachmen,  whose  eyes  almost  leap  out  of  their  heads  at 
every  movement  of  their  necks, 

"  What  sort  of  "Russian  country  gentleman  is  this?" 
said  I  to  myself.  He  did  not  seem,  either,  to  be  a  sombre 
or  sullen  person,  or  discontented  with  his  condition. 
On  the  contrary,  there  breathed  around  him  an  atmo- 
sphere of  universal  benevolence— a  disposition,  in  some 
degree  perhaps  displeasing,  to  make  an  intimate  of  the 
first  person  he  met.  But,  in  reality,  any  one  with  a 
little  penetration  could  perceive  that  he  was  quite  inca- 
pable of  true  friendship  with  any  one — not  that  he  felt 
the  need  of  social  existence — far  from  it ;  but  his  whole 
soul  seemed  concentrated  within  itself.  While  thus 
analysing  the  character  of  M.  Radiloff,  I  was  not  able  to 
think  of  him  as  a  man  happy  either  in  his  present  con- 
dition or  in  his  prospects.  He  was  not  what  one  could 
call  a  handsome  man  ;  but  in  his  expression,  in  his  whole 
person,  there  was  something  very  attractive.  The 
moment  you  saw  him,  the  desire  would  seize  you  to 
know  him,  and  you  would  feel  disposed  to  love  him. 
It  is  true,  after  a  longer  acquaintance,  something  of  the 
small  country  gentleman  and  the  inhabitant  of  the 
steppes  would  begin  to  come  out ;  it  is  impossible  entirely 
to  escape  local  influences  ;  but  he  was  an  excellent 
gentleman,  notwithstanding. 

We  had  begun  to  talk  about  the  lord- marshal  of  the 
district,  that  had  just  been  elected  by  ballot,  when  we 
heard  Olga,  not  far  from  the  door,  announcing  to  us  that 
tea  w^as  ready,  and  we  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 
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Fedor  Miklieitch  was  seated,  as  usual,  in  a  comer, 
between  a  door  and  the  window,  his  legs  modestly  drawn 
under  his  chair.  Radiloff's  mother  was  knitting  a 
stocking.  Through  the  windows,  which  opened  on  the 
garden,  came  a  fresh  breeze,  laden  with  the  smell  of 
apples.  Olga  presided  at  the  tea-table  with  a  grace 
that  was  not  the  result  of  mere  habit.  I  observed  her 
with  greater  attention  than  at  dinner.  She  spoke  very 
little,  like  all  the  young  ladies  in  the  country  districts; 
but  I  did  not  remark  that  she,  like  them,  seemed  pos- 
sessed with  a  desire  to  give  utterance  to  some  good 
thought,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  painful  feeling  of 
an  inability  to  express  it  properly.  I  never  saw  her 
sighing  under  the  weight  of  inexpressible  sensations. 
She  did  not  roll  her  eyes  about,  as  such  young  ladies 
generally  do.  She  never  smiled  vaguely,  and  with  an 
air  of  reverie. 

Her  look  was  full  of  calmness  and  confidence,  like 
that  of  a  person  who  has  just  attained  self-possession 
after  some  wonderful  stroke  of  good  fortune,  or  a  terrible 
fright.  Her  gait,  her  movements,  were  free  from  the 
least  trace  of  awkwardness,  embarrassment,  or  constraint. 
She  pleased  me  very  much. 

Radiloff  and  I  pursued  our  conversation.  I  do  not 
remember  what  led  us  to  make  the  common  and  quite 
hackneyed  remark,  that  sometimes  the  very  least  things 
produce  a  deeper  impression  upon  us  than  things  of  the 
highest  importance. 

"  Yes,"  said  Radiloff,  "  I  have  experienced  that  my- 
self. You  know  I  was  once  married.  1  lived  three 
years  with  my  wife,  and  then  slie  died  in  childbed.  I 
sincerely  believed  that  I  could  not  survive  her.  I  was 
sunk  in  deep  sorrow — despairing,  but  I  never  wept.  I 
wandered  about  like  a  ghost.  They  dressed  her  in  her 
finest  robes,  as  the  custom  is,  and  laid  her  on  the  table 
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— on  this  very  table  we  are  sitting  at.  The  priest  came ; 
the  sacristans  entered.  They  chanted  the  ritual,  they 
recited  the  prayers,  they  burned  their  incense.  I  crossed 
myself;  bowed  to  the  ground.  .  .  I  never  shed  a  tear. 
My  heart  and  head  seemed  to  be  petrified  by  the  com- 
pressing weight  of  sorrow.  In  this  way  passed  the  first 
day.  The  night  came.  Will  you  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  slept  ?  I  slept ! — Next  morning  I  went 
to  look  at  the  body  of  my  wife.  It  was  the  middle  of 
summer ;  the  sun  shone  full  on  the  body,  from  head  to 
foot,  with  great  brilliance.  All  of  a  sudden  I  saw  .  .  . 
(Radiloff  shuddered)  .  .  .  what,  do  you  think  ?  Her  eyes 
were  half  open ;  I  saw  a  fly  crawling  in  the  narrow 
channel  between  the  eyelids  ....  I  fell  to  the  ground 
like  lead,  and  when  I  came  to  myself  again,  I  wept — 
wept  for  hours  without  ceasing — without  being  able  to 
contain  myself  ..." 

Radiloff  stopped.  I  looked  at  him,  and  then  at  Olga. 
Though  I  should  live  for  an  age,  I  can  never  forget  the 
expression  of  her  face.  The  old  lady  laid  her  stocking 
in  her  lap,  took  out  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  wiped 
away  two  large  tears.  Fedor  Mikheitch  suddenly  started 
up,  ran  to  his  violin,  and  began  to  shout  in  a  disagreeable 
and  savage  voice  some  Russian  song.  Unfortunate !  his 
intention  was  good ;  he  wished  to  try,  in  his  way,  to  divert 
us  from  these  sad  thoughts;  We  all  shuddered  at  the  first 
sound  of  his  voice,  and  Radiloff  gently  begged  him  to 
desist. 

"AVell,"  continued  he,  "the  past  is  past;  he  who 
died  a  minute  ago  is  as  much  dead  as  he  who  died  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  perhaps  at  last  .  .  .  every- 
thing is,  in  fact,  ordered  ...  for  the  best  in  the  best 
of  worlds,  as  Voltaire  says,  I  believe,"  added  he  quickly. 

"  Yes,"  said  I  carelessly,  "  no  doubt.  Besides,  man 
can  bear  sorrow,  and  there  is  no  situation,  however 
miserable,  that  will  not  one  day  have  an  end." 

G 
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"You  think  so?"  said  Eadiloif ;  "perhaps  you  are 
right.  I  remember,  in  Turkey  I  was  lying  half-dead 
in  the  lazar-house  ;  I  had  a  putrid  fever.  We  had  no 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  conveniences  of 
the  place  ;  one  must  take  the  chances  of  war.  But  the 
place  was  choke-full  of  patients,  and  yet  they  were  still 
bringing  in  sick  people  .  .  .  Where  were  they  to  be 
put?  The  doctor  ran  here  and  ran  there,  looking 
about  through  all  parts  of  the  hospital — no  room  any- 
where. He  comes  up  to  my  pallet,  and  says  to  his 
assistant,  '  Is  this  one  still  living  ? '  The  attendant 
answered,  '  he  was  living  this  morning,  at  any  rate.' 
The  doctor  bent  down,  and  found  that  I  still  breathed. 
He  was  annoyed,  for  I  heard  him  saying,  '  Stupid 
fellow  !  he  will  die  ;  there  is  no  chance  for  him  !  he  will 
die,  and  yet  he  clings  to  life  ;  it  will  be  some  time  before 
he  gives  up  the  ghost,  and  in  the  meantime  he  is  taking 
up  room  to  the  injury  of  the  sick.'  '  Ah  ! '  thought 
I,  'it  is  well  done,  of  you,  Mikhailo-Mikhailytch.' 
Well,  I  got  better,  and  as  you  see,  I  am  still  alive ;  so 
that  it  seems  you  are  perfectly  right." 

"  0  yes !  especially  in  this  case,"  I  answered,  "  for 
"  even  death  would  have  been  an  escape  from  your 
miserable  situation." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  he  resumed,  striking  signifi- 
cantly on  the  table  ;  "  it  is  only  necessary  to  resolve,  to 
come  to  a  settled  determination  ...  An  insupportable 
situation,  continued,  prolonged,  would  be  the  death  of 
good  sense  .  . .  Why  put  off,  and  delay,  and  postpone  . . .? 

Olga  rose  quickly,  and  went  into  the  garden. 

"  Come,  Fedia,  have  you  a  mind  to  dance  now?" 
cried  Eadlloif. 

Fedia  bounded  from  his  seat,  and  danced  round 
the  chamber  in  that  elegant  and  very  peculiar  step 
which  we  have  seen  the  famous  hare  practising  round 
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dancing  bniin,  singing,  at  tlie  same  time,  with  a  modest 
air : 

'•  "WTien  seated  on  the  mail,  I  see.  .  .  ." 

We  heard  the  noise  of  an  equipage  arriving  at  the 
porch,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  stranger  entered  the 
room. 

Next  day  I  and  Ermola'i*  rose  at  daybreak,  and  went 
out  to  shoot.  We  spent  the  following  day  in  the  same 
way.  A  week  after,  I  called  at  Eadiloff's  house  when 
passing,  but  I  found  neither  him  nor  Olga  at  home,  and  a 
kw  days  afterwards,  I  heard  that  he  had  disappeared  on 
the  very  night  of  my  visit,  deserted  his  mother,  and  run 
away  with  his  sister-in-law^  The  report  had  spread 
over  the  W'hole  province,  while  T,  his  nearest  neighbour, 
was  ignorant  of  the  news  till  it  had  become  quite  stale. 
The  moment  I  heard  of  this  occurrence,  I  explained  to 
myself  the  expression  of  Olga's  face  w'hile  Eadiloff  was 
telling  us  his  experience  at  the  sight  of  hia  dead  wife. 
Her  features,  in  tact,  did  not  express  merely  sorrow  and 
pity ;  they  were  also  burning  with  jealousy. 

Before  leaving  my  estate,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
call  upon  Eadiloff's  mother.  I  found  her  in  the  saloon, 
she  was  playing  at  loo  with  Fedor  Mikheitch. 

"  Have  you  any  news  of  your  son,  madame?"  I  said 
before  leaving. 

The  old  lady  began  to  shed  tears.  I  did  not  repeat 
my  question, 

*  We  may  mention  in  passing,  that  in  Eussia  it  is  usual  to  name 
one's-self  first,  whether  we  are  talking  of  a  prince  or  a  peasant. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   ODNOVORETZ.*  — GREAT   AND   PETTY 
NOBILITY  AND   BOURGEOISIE  IN  RUSSIA. 

Figure  to  yourself  a  man  of  high  stature,  large, 
Avithout  being  obese,  of  about  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
with  a  face  whose  general  contour  recalled  forcibly  the 
well-known  countenance  of  John  Kryloff,  with  his  clear, 
intelligent  luuk,  under  the  deep  shadow  of  overhanging 
eyebrows  ;  a  man  of  grave  air,  of  measured  speech,  of  a 
slow  and  sedate  walk — figure  to  yourself  such  a  man,  and 
you  will  have  a  notion  of  the  external  appearance  of  Ov- 
cianikoff.  He  was  generally  dressed  in  an  ample  blue 
frock-coat  with  long  sleeves,  buttoned  to  the  chin  and 
adorned  with  round  brass  buttons,  which  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  the  highest  polish.  From  the  neck  of  this 
coat  there  just  peeped  out  a  silk  puce-coloured  necker- 

*  The  word  Odnovoretz,  though  signifying  freedman,  denotes 
the  ambiguous  dass  of  small  proprietors,  who  in  Russia  are 
neither  serfs,  nor  freedmen,  nor  military  nobles,  nor  lords  of  the 
soil,  and  who  existed  before  the  hourgeoisie^ere  created,  or  elevation 
to  the  rank  of  noble  became  usual.  They  are  a  class  very  jealous 
of  their  rights  ;  and  from  their  secluded  life  far  from  towns,  their 
contempt  of  luxury  and  mutual  union,  they  have  acquired  the 
character  of  a  sect  more  than  of  a  class.  They  do  not  aspire  to 
the  rank  of  the  bo'iaria  or  vo'ievodia.  To  these  classes  belong  the 
genuine  Russian  grandee  alone,  whose  pecuhar  title  is  velmoj. 
A  type  of  the  grandee  has  been  already  depicted  in  a  preceding 
chapter. 
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chief.  His  general  aspect  was  that  of  a  rich  merchant. 
He  had  very  beautiful  hands,  white  and  well-preserved. 
He  did  not  wish  to  hide  them,  it  seemed  to  me  ;  for  he 
had  a  trick,  when  conversing,  of  carrying  them  to  the 
buttons  of  his  coat.  Ovcianikoff,  by  his  air  of  import- 
ance and  his  inactivity,  by  his  sagacity  and  sloth,  by 
his  honesty  and  usefulness,  forcibly  recalled  to  me  the  old 
Muscovite  Boyards  of  the  era  preceding  Peter  the  Great. 
The  ferez*  would  have  well  become  such  a  head  as  his  ; 
he  was,  in  fact,  a  rare  relic  of  bygone  times.  He 
was  respected  by  all  his  neighbours,  and  it  M^as  con- 
sidered a  high  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  As 
to  the  Odnovortzi — his  equals  legally,  they  saluted  him 
with  a  profound  obeisance  when  they  met  him.  They 
were  excessively  proud  of  him,  and  would  have  sworn 
by  him. 

In  general,  it  is  not  easy,  even  at  the  present  day, 
to  distinguish  an  Odnovoretz  from  a  peasant.  His 
style  of  living  is  at  times  inferior  to  that  of  the  moujik  ; 
his  calves  may  not  be  fed  on  milk  and  bran,  his 
horses  may  be  broken-winded,  and  his  harness  made 
of  well-ropes.  Ovcianikoff  was  distinguished  among 
the  men  of  this  class,  although  not  considered  to 
possess  much  wealth.  He  lived  with  his  wife  in  a 
cottage,  very  well  arranged  and  neatly  kept ;  he  had 
few  servants,  and  never  called  them  servants,  but  work- 
people. They,  in  fact,  were  his  field-labourers.  He 
did  not  give  himself  out  for  a  noble,  or  assume  the 
petty  lord  ;  he  never  forgot  himself,  never  sat  down  on 
a  first  invitation,  and  never  failed  to  rise  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  visitor,  however  humble  he  might  be  ;  and  he 
did  all  with  so  much  dignity,  with  such  a  grand  air  of 
perfect  breeding,  that  one  felt  an  involuntary  inclina- 
tion to  offer  more  politeness  than  he  received.  Ov- 
*  The  furred  cap  of  the  ancient  Boyards  (nobles). 
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cianikoflf  held  by  ancient  usages,  not  from  any  super- 
stitions feeling,  for  he  had  an  independent  mind,  hut  from 
custom.  For  instance,  he  did  not  like  spring  vehicles, 
because  he  thought  it  eifeminate  to  indulge  in  their 
too  gentle  motion.  He  went  about  in  a  drochka 
or  a  little  car  lined  with  leather,  and  drove  with  his 
own  hand  his  fine  bay  (he  kept  only  bay  horses).  His 
coachman,  a  young  fellow  as  ruddy  as  a  peach,  with  hair 
cut  short,  a  grey  armiak,  a  little  sheepskin  cap,  and  a 
leathern  girdle,  sat  respectfully  by  his  side  on  the 
leathern  cushion.  Ovcianikoff  invariably  indulged  in  a 
siesta ;  took  a  bath  on  Saturdays ;  read  nothing  but 
religious  books — his  silver  spectacles  gravely  resting 
on  his  nose  ;  went  to  bed  betimes,  and  rose  early.  He 
wore  neither  hair  nor  beard  in  the  Eussian  fashion — neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  gained  by  it,  and  the  dignity  of 
his  face  lost  nothing.  He  received  his  visitors  cordi- 
ally, but  without  officiousness,  or  making  any  attempt 
to  overwhelm  them  with  dried  fruits  and  salt  provisions. 

"  Wife,"  he  would  say  in  a  low  tone,  turning  a  little 
aside  from  his  company,  "  bring  some  refreshment." 

He  considered  it  a  crime  to  sell  his  grain.  In  1840, 
a  year  of  great  dearth  and  high  prices,  he  distributed 
all  his  surplus  produce  among  the  proprietors  round 
about,  and  among  those  peasants  whose  masters  were 
absent,  and  whose  overseers  had  exhausted  their  means 
of  supplying  them.  In  the  following  year,  all  those  who 
had  been  benefited  by  his  liberality  paid  their  debt  in 
kind  with  the  liveliest  gratitude. 

Ovcianikoff's  neighbours  appealed  to  his  arbitra- 
tion in  their  diiferences,  and  though  often  very  much 
excited,  they  were  almost  always  calmed  by  his  voice, 
and  listened  to  his  counsels ;  and  although  their 
hearts  might  occasionally  rebel  in  secret,  their  minds 
were  subdued,  and  always  submitted  to  his  d.ecision. 
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Thanks  to  him,  many  a  long  and  fierce  lend  about 
boundaries  has  been  put  an  end  to ;  but,  after  two  or 
three  assaults  on  the  part  of  noble  ladies,  he  proclaimed 
that  once  for  all  he  refused  ever  again  to  act  as  mediator 
between  persons  of  the  fair  sex.  He  could  not  endure 
hurry,  impertinence,  screams,  exuberance  of  words,  or 
excitement.  One  day  his  house  took  fire,  one  of  his 
workmen  rushed  into  his  room  like  a  maniac,  shouting, 
"  The  house  is  on  fire  ! " 

"  That  is  no  sufScient  cause  for  such  an  outcry ; 
come,  my  good  fellow,  fetch  me  my  hat  and  cane." 

He  was  fond  of  exercising  his  horses.  One  day  a 
young  hiteouka,^  which  he  had  taken  a  fancy  for  and 
bought,  took  him  down  the  slope  of  a  ravine  at  a 
quicker  rate  than  he  wished.  "  So,  so  !  you  little  fool, 
you  wish  to  kill  yourself,  do  you?"  muttered  Ovcianikoff 
in  a  good-natured  tone,  and  in  a  moment  master  and 
servant,  drochka  and  foal,  were  hurled  over  a  preci- 
pice. Fortunately  at  this  spot,  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  was  thickly  laid  with  beds  of  the  finest  sand ; 
the  two  men  escaped  with  a  few  sprains  and  bruises, 
but  the  pony  had  its  leg  broken.  "  Ah  !  you  see," 
resumed  Ovcianikoff  calmly,  as  he  raised  himself  with 
difficulty,  and  brushed  the  dirt  from  his  clothes,  "  I 
told  you  you  would  do  it !" 

Like  husband,  like  wife.  Tatiana  Hlinichna  was  a 
large  woman,  grave  and  silent,  who,  instead  of  a  bonnet, 
wore  in  all  seasons  and  at  all  hours  a  brown  silk  ker- 
chief. Everything  in  her  seemed  stiff  and  chilling, 
and  yet  no  one  had  ever  had  occasion  to  complain  of 
her  severity ;  on  the  contrary,  the  poor  pretty  gene- 
rally called  her  mother  and  benefactress.     Her  regu- 

*  A  breed  of  horses  met  with  in  the  province  of  Voronej  on 
the  Don,  not  far  from  the  famous  Khrenoff  studs,  formerly  the 
property  of  Count  Orloti". 
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lar  features,  her  large  brown  eyes,  her  lips  so  fresh, 
and  so  finely  cut,  still  showed  traces  of  the  no  common 
beauty  which  she  must  have  possessed  at  twenty.  It 
was  a  pity  that  such  a  couple  had  no  children, 

I  had  made  Ovcianikoff's  acquaintance  at  M.  Kadi- 
loff' s.  Two  days  after,  I  visited  the  old  gentleman  at 
his  own  house.  He  did  not  say  a  word  about  the 
Radilofi'  story.  He  was  seated  in  a  large  morocco  arm- 
chair reading  the  Lives  of  the  Saints — a  grey  cat  purred 
on  his  shoulder.  He  received  me,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, with  the  most  refined  politeness,  and  we  began  to 
talk  together.     Among  other  things,  I  said  to  him  : 

"  To  speak  seriously,  Louka  Petrovitch,  in  the  earlier 
times  you  lived  in,  life  must  have  been  better  than  now; 
in  your  youth,  for  example,  was  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  some  respects,  we  had  more  tranquillity, 
more  contentment ;  but  we  old  men  must  remember 
that  we  were  young  then,  and  consequently  more  capable 
of  enjoyment,  and  that,  in  reality,  tilings  are  better  to- 
day than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  it  will  be 
better  still  for  your  children  or  grandchildren." 

"  Ah  !  do  you  know,  Louka  Petrovitch,  that  I  ex- 
pected an  unreserved  laudation  of  olden  times'?" 

"  No  !  I  have  little  reason  to  praise  '  the  good  old 
time.'  May  I  venture  to  narrate  a  little  incident  to 
you,  which  will  make  you  understand  what  time  de- 
serves to  be  preferred  by  me  :  You  are  a  lord  of  the 
soil,  just  the  same  as  your  grandfather,  and  yet  you 
would  not  do  what  he  did ;  you  belong  to  an  entirely 
new  generation.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  still  people  who 
unjustly  oppress  us,  but  perhaps  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. We  heap  up  the  meal  under  the  millstone  to 
get  all  we  can  out  of  the  grain,  ....  but  no,  God  be 
praised,  I  shall  never  see  again  what  I  have  seen  in 
the  days  of  ray  youth." 
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"How,  my  dear  sir?  " 

"  I  referred  to  your  grandfather.  He  was  a  rough 
neighbour — a  little  monarch  in  his  way.  You  know, 
I  suppose  ....  how  should  you  not  know  your  own 
property?  You  know  the  large  slope  of  land  which 
extends  from  the  plain  of  Tchaplin  to  that  of  Malin  ? 
You  have  just  taken  in  your  oats  from  it.  Well,  it 
belongs  to  me  ;  such  as  it  is,  it  is  mine.  Your  grand- 
father took  it  from  us.  He  set  oat  to  ride  round  his 
property  on  this  side,  and  rode  beyond  his  proper  boun- 
dary, and,  stretching-  out  his  hand,  said,  '  This  bit  of 
land  is  mine,'  and  from  that  moment,  without  articles 
of  agreement,  without  legal  investiture,  he  kept  posses- 
sion of  it.  My  late  father,  an  upright  man  and 
honest,  but  spirited  on  occasions  like  this  (no  one  would 
tamely  consent  to  be  eaten),  unable  to  restrain  his  in- 
dignation, carried  his  complaint  to  a  court  of  justice. 
He  was  not  the  only  sufferer,  but  the  others  were  too 
much  afraid  to  say  anything.  Some  one  told  your 
grandfather  that  Peter  Ovcianikoff  had  protested  before 
the  magistrates  against  the  spoliation.  Your  grand- 
father immediately  despatched  his  huntsman  Bauch 
with  his  gang  to  our  house  ;  they  seized  my  father,  and 
dragged  him  before  the  dread  lord.  I  was  then  quite 
a  little  boy ;  I  followed  barefoot.  My  father  was  led 
in  front  of  your  windows,  and  there  beaten  with  rods. 
Your  grandfather  was  a  spectator,  leaning  on  the 
balustrade  of  the  balcony,  and  your  grandmother  was 
at  the  open  window.  My  father  addressed  the  lady, 
'  Maria  Vacilievna,  intercede  for  me,  I  beseech  you  ; 
you  at  least  will  have  pity  on  me.'  She  made  an 
undecided  movement  with  her  hand,  and  looked  in  an- 
other direction.  They  at  last  extorted  from  my  father 
a  promise  that  he  would  give  up  the  land,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  thank  the  whole  of  them  for  being  let  off 
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with  his  life,  though  half-dead  with  blows.  This  is 
the  only  title  yoii  have  to  that  land.  Ask  your  old 
peasants  what  name  they  give  to  it,  and  they  will  re- 
ply, The  field  of  the  bastinado — a  name  borrowed  from 
the  price  it  cost.  I  tell  you  this  merely  to  show  you 
that  young  men  have  little  reason  to  regret  the  past." 

I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  reply  to  Ovcianikoff.  I  had 
not  courage  even  to  look  him  in  the  face.  He  re- 
sumed : 

"  There  was  another  neighbour  who  came  about  the 
same  time  to  settle  in  these  parts.  He  was  called 
Stepan  Komof — a  hardened  drunkard.  He  loved  to 
drink  largely  ;  and  when  he  had  swallowed  a  bumper, 
and  said  in  French,  '  C'est  bon,'  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  carry  away  the  saints  and  veil  the  Virgin.* 
He  used  frequently  to  send  round,  inviting  all  the 
neighbours  to  a  carousal ;  and  if  any  one  refused  to 
come,  he  then  went  to  them  as  fast  as  he  could,  with 
three  horses;  and  there  was  a  quarrel.  He  was  a 
very  singular  man.  Fasting,  he  never  told  a  false- 
hood. But,  Avhen  he  had  drunk  well,  and  found  him- 
self in  the  vein,  he  was  almost  sure  to  begin  to  tell 
you  how  he  had  three  houses  on  the  Fontanka  f — one 
red,  and  possessing  only  one  chimney  ;  the  other,  yel- 
low, with  two  ;  and  the  third,  blue,  without  any  chim- 
ney at  all ;  and  how,  moreover,  he  had  three  sons  (you 
must  remember  that  he  was  only  a  young  man  him- 
self)— the  one  in  the  infantry,  the  other  in  the  cavalry, 
and  the  third  neither  in  the  horse  nor  foot.  He  added 
that  each  of  his  sons  inhabited  one  of  these  houses ; 
that  admirals  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  eldest, 
generals  the  second,  and  that  the  third  received  none  but 
English.     Thereupon  he  would  rise  and  say,  '  Let  us 

*  The  images  which  adorn  Russian  houses, 
t  One  of  the  canals  of  St.  Petersburg. 
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drink  to  my  eldest,  he  is  the  most  respectable ; '  and 
he  would  then  burst  into  tears.  Unfortunate  was  the 
man  who  left  his  glass  on  the  table  undrained.  '  You,' 
he  would  say,  '  you  wish  to  have  a  ball  in  your 
head,  I  suppose,  and  you  will  have  it  too  at  once ;  but 
if  you  think  that  you  will  be  put  in  consecrated  ground 
you  are  much  mistaken.'  He  then  would  leap  from  his 
seat  and  exclaim — '  People  all !  we  must  now  dance, 
every  one  of  us,  for  your  pleasure  as  well  as  for  mine. 
Come,  up,  up,  all  of  you  !  You  ugly  bald-pate,  up ! 
And  you,  you  old  fool ;  and  you  there,  you  yellow-face 
— up,  every  one  of  you  ! '  He  used  to  tire  his  young 
female  vassals  to  death.  They  were  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  sing  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices  all  night  long 
in  chorus.  She  who  attained  by  a  violent  effort  the 
highest  note,  received  a  reward ;  and  when  at  last, 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  put  an  end  to  their  caterwaul- 
ing, the  master  would  lean  his  cheek  in  his  left  hand, 
and  begin  dolorously  to  whine  and  howl — '  Ah  me  ! 
orphan,  poor  orphan  that  I  am  !  My  dove  has  left  me 
all  alone,  abandoned  to  my  sorrow.'  The  grooms, 
affected  by  the  excessive  grief  which  he  displayed,  im- 
mediately recommenced,  and  songs  resounded  through 
the  house  more  loudly  than  ever.  My  father  unfortu- 
nately had  come  under  his  notice,  and  he  would  certainly 
have  been  the  death  of  an  old  man  who  had  suffered  so 
often  and  so  cruelly  ;  but  Komof  himself,  having  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  dove-cot, 
fell  down  and  never  rose  again.  That,  sir,  was  one 
of  our  neighbours  in  the  '  good  old  time.'" 
"  How  different  our  age  is  from  that !" 
"  Ah  !  yes,"  replied  Ovcianikoff.  "  One  must  con- 
fess, however,  that  the  nobility  displayed  far  more  splen- 
dour than  now,  even  if  we  except  the  Velmojes ; 
they  are  out  of  our  sphere  entirely,  although  I  have 
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seen  tliem,  too,  at  Moscow,  They  say  that  they  are  all 
to  be  found  there  now." 

"You  have,  then,  been  to  Moscow?" 

"  Yes,  a  long  time  ago — a  very  long  time  ago.  I 
am  now  seventy-two  years  old,  and  I  was  only  sixteen 
when  I  visited  Moscow." 

Ovcianikoff  sighed. 

"  What  great  people  did  you  see  there  ?" 

"  I  saw  a  great  many  of  the  Velmojes,  and  everybody 
might  have  had  the  same  opportunity.  They  kept  open 
house  summer  and  winter,  and  made  an  honourable  use  of 
their  wealth.  No  one,  however,  went  about  the  Count 
Alexis  Grigorievitch  Orloff  Tchesmenski.  He  had  taken 
my  uncle  to  be  manager,  and  I  had  consequently  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  him.  The  Count  lived  in  the 
dhabolovka  (a  part  of  Moscow),  near  the  Kalouga  gate. 
He  was  a  genuine  Velmnj.  What  a  dignified  mien 
and  gracefid  air  !  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
like  him,  and  one  is  at  a  loss  for  words  when  speaking 
of  him.  That  form !  that  strength  !  that  look !  A 
stranger  would  not  have  ventured  to  approach  him  ; 
he  would  have  been  afraid  and  felt  alarmed  ;  but  when 
he  did  come  in  contact  with  him,  he  was  warmed  and 
invigorated  as  by  a  beautiful  sunrise.  He  was  ex- 
tremely accessible.  He  had  a  universal  capacity.  In 
races  he  rode  himself,  and  contended  with  ...  it  mattered 
not  whom.  He  never  outstripped  his  rival  quickly  ; 
he  never  did  anything  unfair  or  tried  to  retard  him ; 
and  took  the  decided  lead  only  wdien  approaching  the 
goal.  In  his  great  good-nature  he  never  failed  to  con- 
sole the  vanquished  and  to  praise  his  horse.  He  kept 
ring-doves  of  the  first  quality,  with  white  beaks,  and  he 
used  often  to  come  down  into  the  large  court,  and,  sitting 
in  a  chair,  let  all  his  doves  fly  round  him,  while  his 
servants  were  planted  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  on  every 
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side,  armed  with  guns,  to  keep  off  birds  of  prey  ;  at  the 
Count's  feet  was  placed  a  large  silver  basin  filled  with 
water,  into  which  he  looked  to  enjoy  the  reflection  of  the 
playful  circlings  of  the  pigeons.  The  infirm  and  poor  used 
to  come  by  hundreds  to  get  food  handed  through  the  grat- 
ings of  the  back  kitchen,  and  after  they  had  been  satis- 
fied, he  would  distribute  money  among  them.  If  any  one 
vexed  him,  he  made  a  noise  like  thunder ;  but  there  was 
no  thunderbolt,  only  a  passing  cloud,  and  he  was  all 
smiles  again.  If  he  gave  a  festival,  Moscow  for  that 
day  was  intoxicated.  As  a  soldier,  everybody  knows 
how  he  beat  the  Turks  at  Tchesme.  He  was  fond  of 
wrestling,  and  Samsons  used  to  come  and  try  their 
strength  with  him  from  Toula,  Kharkhoff,  and  Tam- 
boff.  They  were  brought  from  all  sides.  Those  who 
were  vanquished  were  rewarded,  and  those  who  con- 
quered him  were  embraced  as  though  they  had  been 
brothers,  and  loaded  with  gifts.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  in  Moscow  when  he  gave  a  race  such  as  had  never 
been  seen  in  Russia  before.  He  invited  all  the  sports- 
men of  the  empire  to  pay  him  a  visit  on  a  certain  day 
and  hour  three  months  after,  bringing  their  servants  and 
dogs  with  them.  They  assembled ;  every  sportsman 
with  his  attendants  and  dogs — a  perfect  army — and 
poured  into  the  palace.  There  was  a  luncheon ;  you 
may  imagine  what  it  was.  After  drinking,  the  race 
began  before  an  innumerable  crowd  of  spectators,  and 
what  dog,  think  you,  gained  the  advantage,  and,  dis- 
tancing its  competitors,  gained  all  the  honours  of  the 
day  ?     It  was  one  of  your  grandfather's,  an  Orel  dog." 

"  Milovidka,  perhaps." 

"  Milovidka,  Milovidka.  The  Count,  I  remember, 
then  said  to  your  grandfather,  '  Sell  me  that  dog,  I 
entreat  you,  and  set  your  own  price  upon  it.'  '  No, 
Count,  I  am  not  a  dog-dealer — I  am  no  merchant,'  was 
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the  reply  ;  ^  on  an  occasion  when  honour  and  not  money 
demanded  it,  I  might  give  up  my  wife,  but  my  dog 
Milovidka ! — no  ;  I  would  rather  be  detained  as  your 
prisoner.'  Alexis  Grigorievitcli  praised  him  for  this, 
and  said,  '■  Leoiibleou,'  [l  ]oye  yon).  Your  grandfather 
carried  off  the  victor  in  his  carriage ;  and  when  Milo- 
vidka died,  he  interred  him  to  the  sound  of  fine  music, 
and  the  body  was  laid  under  a  willow  in  the  garden. 
Yes,  he  performed  funeral  obsequies  in  honour  of  a  dog, 
all  in  due  form,  for  it  ivas  a  dog  indeed,  and  over  it  he 
carved  an  inscription  on  a  stone,  which  must  still  be 
in  existence." 

"  It  is  evident  from  your  account  of  Alexis  Grigorie- 
vitch,  that  he  at  least  never  did  any  injustice  to  anybody. ' ' 

"  Yes,  there  are  always  some  like  him  ;  though  there 
are  some  too  who  sail  in  the  stream  only  to  retard  the 
boats  of  others." 

"  And  what  sort  of  a  man  was  this  Bauch  whom  you 
spoke  of?"  I  asked,  after  one  or  two  minutes'  silence. 

"  You  have  heard  of  Milovidka  and  not  of  Bauch  ? 
That  is  strange.  He  was  your  grandfather's  chief 
huntsman,  and  he  loved  him  almost  as  much  as  he  loved 
his  dog.  Bauch  was  a  dreadful  man,  and  whatever 
your  father  might  have  ordered  him  to  do,  had  it  been 
to  run  upon  the  point  of  a  sword,  he  would  have  done 
it  at  once.  Then  how  he  bellowed  out  tally-ho ;  it 
was  like  a  cry  of  the  forest  itself.  He  sat  on  horseback 
as  erect  as  a  stick  ;  but  if  the  whim  took  him,  he  would 
dismount  and  lie  down  on  the  ground — it  mattered  not 
where.  The  dogs  missing  the  sound  of  his  voice,  would 
get  into  confusion,  and,  losing  the  scent,  no  power  on 
earth  could  make  them  advance  a  step.  Your  grand- 
father, not  a  little  amazed,  as  you  may  suppose,  would 
swear,  '  May  I  be  blasted  by  lightning,  if  I  do  not  make 
the  good-for-nothing  smart  for  this.      I  will  give  him  a 
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sound  drubbing,  and  pack  him  home  like  a  simpleton. 
Ah  !  the  villain — the  cursed  rascal!'  He  ended  by  send- 
ing to  enquire  what  he  was  after,  what  he  meant  to  do, 
and  what  explanation  he  could  give  of  his  conduct.  On 
these  occasions  Bauch  would  demand  an  unlimited 
supply  of  spirits.  They  brought  him  all  they  had  ; 
he  drank  several  good  bumpers,  remounted,  and  resumed 
the  tally-ho  in  a  masterly  style." 

"  You  are  yourself  a  sportsman,  Louka  Petrovitch,  I 
suppose,"  said  I  to  Ovcianikoff. 

"  I  had  great  delight  in  it  in  my  youth  ;  but  as 
you  must  be  aware,  it  is  an  amusement  beset  with  diffi- 
culties for  men  of  my  rank.  Good  sense  commands  us 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  nt)bles.  Let  a  man 
of  our  class  (and  certainly  none  but  a  dninkard  or  a 
good-for-nothing  would  do  so)  approach  them,  and  what 
kind  of  reception  does  he  meet  with?  He  will  be 
covered  with  shame.  He  will  be  compelled  to  mount 
a  lame  beast ;  his  cap  will  be  taken  from  him,  and 
thrown  among  the  reeds  ;  his  arms  or  legs  will  ever  and 
anon  be  made  to  smart,  as  some  facetious  fellow  feigns 
to  whip  his  horse  ;  and  yet  he  must  laugh,  and  make  the 
others  laugh  too,  .  .  .  No,  no  ;  some  may  have  another 
opinion ;  but  I  think  that  the  more  inconsiderable  one 
is,  he  is  all  the  more  exposed  to  insult,  and  has  good 
reason  to  regulate  his  conduct  carefully. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Ovcianikoff'  after  a  short  pause, 
"  there  have  been  effaced  from  the  earth  the  very  traces 
of  men,  dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes,  since  I  was  born ; 
other  times  are  come.  In  the  nobles,  above  all,  I  ob- 
serve a  striking  change.  The  poor  gentlemen  of  the 
country  have  all  been  in  the  Government  service,  or  at 
least,  they  no  longer  stagnate  on  their  lands,  as  they 
used  to  do ;  and  as  to  the  wealthy  country  gentlemen, 
it  is  impossible  to  recognise  one  of  them  again.     I  saw 
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a  great  number  of  them  at  the  registration,  and  I  assure 
you  it  filled  my  heart  with  joy  only  to  look  at  them. 
They  are  not  only  accessible,  but  aifable.  .  .  .  One  thing 
only  forcibly  struck  me  as  unfortunate.  These  nobles, 
who  are  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
who  speak  with  an  eloquence  that  touches  the  soul,  do 
not  at  bottom  understand  business,  and  have  not  the 
least  notion  of  their  own  real  interests.  The  serf  whom 
they  have  selected  as  overseer  makes  them  to  do  this 
or  that,  just  as  he  pleases.  You  perhaps  know  Koroleff 
Alexander  Vladimirovitch  ?  He  is  the  very  pattern  of 
a  noble,  has  a  fine  person,  wealthy,  and  of  good  educa- 
tion. He  has  studied  at  foreign  universities,  where 
one  knows  almost  everything,  I  believe.  Then  he 
talks  agreeably  and  modestly,  and  shakes  the  hand  of 
an  inferior  warmly.      You  know  him  ?    Well,  listen. 

"  Three  weeks  ago  we  all  presented  ourselves  at 
Berezovka,  at  an  assembly  convoked  by  Nicephor  lllitch, 
the  arbiter.  The  arbiter  addressed  us  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : — '  Gentlemen,  we  must  proceed  to  the  mea- 
surement of  lands,  to  the  settling  of  boundary  lines,  and 
to  the  registration  of  our  district.  It  is  shameful  to 
be  so  far  behind  others  in  doing  this.  Let  us  set 
to  work,  then,  without  more  delay.'  They  began,  and 
in  quarter  of  an  hour  statements  were  made  on  all 
sides,  and  altercations  commenced.  It  was  necessary  ' 
to  wait  patiently.  Disputes  grew  warm,  and  violent 
expressions  were  made  use  of  by  many.  Alexander 
Vladimir  Koroleff  sat  in  a  corner,  biting  the  head  of  his 
cane,  and  shaking  his  head  from  time  to  time.  I  felt 
ashamed  both  for  myself  and  for  the  others,  and  feeling 
that  I  could  not  stand  it  much  longer,  I  was  about  to 
make  my  escape,  when  all  at  once  Alexander  Vladimir- 
ovitch rose,  and  signified  a  wish  to  be  heard.  The 
arbiter  immediately  made  every  exertion,  and  going  from 
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group  to  group,  be  said,  '  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  silence, 
if  you  please  ;  Alexander  Vladimirovitch  wishes  to 
address  the  assembly.'  To  give  the  gentlemen  their 
due,  they  were  silent.  I  can  give  you  only  the  sum  of 
what  be  said ;  but  that  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  bis  speech  :  '  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,'  be 
said,  '  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  almost  lost  sight 
of  the  object  of  our  assembling  here.  The  business  in 
hand  is  an  exact  division  of  our  lauds,  and  the  fixing 
of  an  accurate  boundary-line.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
indisputably  of  great  importance  to  proprietors  ;  but,  to 
speak  more  generally,  what  is  the  real  object  of  this  ? 
It  is  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  peasant, 
the  lightening  of  his  labour,  and  the  more  equitable 
arrangement  of  his  burdens.  We  all  know  well  that  it 
is  a  great  evil  in  our  day,  that  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
does  not  himself  know  what  field  he  is  to  cultivate,  and 
that  very  frequently  he  has  to  walk  to  his  work  a  distance 
of  five  versts  from  his  home  .  .  .  How  can  we  expect 
this  of  him?  It  is  a  sacred  duty,  and  one  too  long 
neglected,  that  of  relieving  the  peasant,  of  making  his 
well-being  sure,  and  we  should  labour  to  accomplish 
this  with  courage  and  perseverance ;  for,  indeed,  if  we 
look  at  the  matter  closely,  their  interests  and  ours  are 
one — what  is  good  for  them  is  good  for  us  ;  what  injures 
agriculture  necessarily  injures  us.  It  would  be  then 
irrational,  and  even  culpable  in  us  to  dispute  about  trifles.' 
And  so  he  went  on  ....  ah !  how  finely  he  spoke. 
I  assure  you  that  it  penetrated  right  to  the  heart  of  every 
man  present.  The  nobles  were  all  convinced  and  sorry. 
I,  for  my  part,  could  not  restrain  my  tears.  Believe 
me,  you  will  seek  vainly  in  old  books  for  a  speech  of 
such  force  as  he  delivered  then;  none  exists,  or  ever  did. 
"  Now,  how  did  it  all  end?  He  himself  refused  to 
allow  four  acres  of  marsh-land  to  be  divided,  and  was 
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as  unwilling  to  sell  them.  He  said,  '  I  will  employ  my 
people  to  drain  them,  and  I  "will  establish  a  great  cloth 
manufactory  there,  on  a  new  system.  It  is  a  bit  of 
ground  for  which  I  have  an  affection,  and  I  have  my 
own  projects  with  regard  to  it.'  It  would  not  have 
been  so  bad  either,  if  this  project  had  had  any  founda- 
tion. The  truth  is,  that  Koroleff  s  overseer  had  a  project, 
and  that  was  to  sell  the  marsh,  and  he  wished  to  feel 
the  market  beforehand.  We  separated,  with  everything 
just  as  it  was  when  we  began.  Alexander  Vladimiro- 
vitch  is  always  highly  delighted  with  the  momentary 
effect  of  his  speech,  and  in  theory  indeed  it  was  full  of 
wisdom.  He  speaks  more  than  ever  of  his  cloth  manu- 
factory, but  not  a  foot  of  ground  is  drained  yet." 

"  And  how  does  he  manage  on  his  own  property?" 

"  He  is  introducing  innovations  every  month.  The 
peasants  find  fault,  but  why  should  he  heed  their  re- 
marks? Koroleff  knows  what  he  is  about ;  he  goes  on, 
and  listens  to  nobody.     I  think  he  is  quite  right." 

*'  Ah,  Louka  Petrovitch,  I  had  expected  to  find  you. 
faithful  in  deed  and  word  to  everything  that  is  old, 
and  in  some  sort  consecrated  by  use." 

"  Ah  !  as  to  myself,  that  is  quite  another  affair.  I  am 
neither  gentleman  nor  lord.  Of  what  importance  is  my 
trifling  farm  economy  ?  and  my  knowledge  extends  no 
further.  I  endeavour  to  act  as  is  just  and  equitable, 
and  thank  God  for  the  help  he  gives  me.  The  young 
gentlemen  of  the  present  day  do  not  like  the  customs  they 
find  established  among  us  old  country-people.  They  treat 
the  peasant  very  much  as  they  treated  their  toys  fifteen 
years  ago  ;  they  turn  them  round  and  round,  break  them, 
and  throw  them  away.  The  overseer,  himself  a  serf, 
and  the  German  steward,  do  what  they  please  with 
the  peasants.  And  even  if  some  young  lord  were  to 
give   an  example,   and  prove  by  success  how  things 
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should  be  managed,  what  would  he  gain  by  doing  so  ? 
I,  for  myself,  must  in  the  meantime  come  to  some  resolu- 
tion or  other.  I  see  well  that  I  shall  die  without  seeing 
the  new  order  of  things  brought  about,  and  everywhere 
in  operation.  We  live  in  a  strange  epoch ;  what  was 
is  no  more,  and  what  will  be  is  not  yet." 

I  reflected  on  all  he  said,  but  had  no  reply  to  make. 

"  Well,  enough  about  the  nobles,"  I  said.  "  Now, 
my  dear  Louka  Petrovitch,  what  have  you  to  say 
about  the  Odnovortzi?" 

"Nothing;  pray  do  not  ask  me  to  speak  of  them," 
replied  the  Odnovoretz.  "  True  .  .  I  might  tell  you 
.  .  but,  bah  !  let  us  rather  take  our  tea  in  peace. 
Peasants  after  all,  are  only  peasants ;  and  in  truth  if 
we  were  anything  but  simple  peasants  in  reality,  what 
should  we  be?  What  could  be  made  of  us?" 

He  said  no  more  ;  and  tea  was  brought  in.  Tatiana 
Illinichna  rose  and  took  her  place  beside  us.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  she  frequently  left  the  room  and 
returned  again  noiselessly,  and  as  if  she  would  have  es- 
caped observation  ;  while  Ovcianikoff  slov/ly  sipped  one 
cup  of  tea  after  the  other. 

"  Mitia  (Demetrius)  has  come  to  see  us,"  said  Tatiana 
at  last  in  a  low  tone. 

"  What  does  he  want?"  asked  Ovcianikoff,  frowning. 

"  He  has  come  to  ask  pardon." 

"  Bah  !  .  .  .  "  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  and  then 
added,  turning  to  me,  "  What  is  to  be  done  with  re- 
lations who  annoy  you?  for  in  the  end  one  cannot 
renounce  them  entirely.  God  has  afflicted  me  with 
a  nephew,  a  young  fellow  with  some  brains ;  he  has 
studied  too,  but  one  can  expect  no  good  to  come 
of  it.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  but 
threw  up  his  place  because  he  had  no  promotion  to 
hope  for.     He  is  not  noble ;  but  even  if  he  were,  he 
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could  not  be  a  general  all  at  once.  He  lives  an  idle 
life  now,  and  this  is  only  half  the  evil  ;  for  he  has  be- 
come a  kind  of  man  of  business  and  player  of  pranks ; 
he  draws  up  petitions  for  the  peasants,  writes  reports, 
and  cuts  out  productive  work  for  surveyors.  He  runs 
about  all  the  taverns,  and  makes  acquaintances  among 
the  citizens  in  the  towns.  With  such  a  life,  he  is  sure 
to  break  his  neck  some  day,  and  the  police  have  given 
him  more  than  one  warning.  But  he  is  a  very  merry 
and  witty  fellow,  and  that  saves  him  ;  he  makes  every- 
body laugh.  Come,  wife,  confess,  is  he  not  in  your 
room  there  ?  I  know  you  ;  you  are  far  too  kind-hearted, 
and  you  always  protect  him!" 

Tatiana  Hlinichna  hung  her  head,  smiled,  and 
blushed. 

"  I  see  I  have  guessed  rightly.  Well,  tell  him  to  come 
in.  Yes,  yes  ;  our  guest  will  be  good  enough  to  excuse 
us,  and  I  will  be  forgiving  in  honour  of  him.    Call  him." 

Mitia  was  a  young  fellow  of  eight-and-twenty,  tall, 
well-formed,  and  his  hair  all  in  curls.  As  he  entered 
the  room,  he  caught  sight  of  me,  and  paused  on  the 
threshold.  He  was  dressed  like  a  European  artisan 
after  work-hours,  but  the  bad  shape  of  the  folds  of  his 
coat  about  the  shoulder  showed  that  his  dress  was 
made  by  a  Eussian,  and  a  bungling  Eussian  too. 

"  Come  forward,  come  forward,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  So  you  can  feel  shame,  can  you  ?  Thank  your  aunt, 
you  are  forgiven.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  recommend 
this  good-for-nothing  to  your  notice  ;  it  is  my  nephew, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  I  am  about  to  launch  out 
into  his  praises — ah,  we  are  excessively  polite,  very!" 

(The  young  man  and  I  exchanged  salutations.) 

"  Come,  explain  ;  what  blunder  is  this  you  have  been 
making  now  ?  What  is  the  complaint  asfaiust  you  ? 
Speak." 
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Mitia  was  evidently  desirous  to  avoid  explaining, 
and  justifying  himself  in  my  presence. 

"Immediately,  uncle,"  he  muttered. 

"  No,  not  immediately,  but  at  once.  I  know  very 
well  that  you  will  have  something  like  a  conscience  in 
the  gentleman's  presence,  and  that  is  precisely  what 
you  need.  Speak !  it  is  your  penance.  We  wait  to 
hear  what  you  have  got  to  say." 

"  I  have  no  occasion  to  blush,"  said  the  young  man 
with  vivacity,  drawing  himself  up  at  the  same  time. 
"  The  Odnovortzi  of  Eechetiloff  come  to  me,  and  entreat 
me  to  intercede  for  them.  I  ask  what  is  the  matter. 
They  answer  :  The  grain  depots  are  with  us  faultless 
and  well  kept ;  one  could  not  desire  better.  An  officer 
has  come,  appointed  by  the  government  to  examine 
them.  After  being  admitted,  he  looked  about  him 
and  said,  '  Your  depots  are  in  disorder ;  there  is  gi-eat 
remissness  here,  I  see  ;  my  duty  is  to  report  it.'  '  What 
disorder?'  we  asked.  '  Ah  !  I  know  what  I  know,'  he 
replied.  We  then  assembled  together,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  an  acknowledgment  to  the  inspector  for 
his  kind  visit.  But  old  Prokorytch  said,  'By  doing 
that  you  will  only  bring  down  upon  you  one  fly  after 
another  ;  we  are  right  or  we  are  not.'  The  old  man's 
advice  was  taken,  the  inspector  made  an  outcry,  com- 
plained, and  sent  off  a  bad  report.  Now  an  inquiry 
has  been  set  on  foot.  I  asked  them  if  in  reality 
their  depots  were  all  as  they  ought  to  be.  '  Grod  is 
our  witness,'  they  said,  '  that  everything  is  kept  in  the 
best  order,  and  that  the  quantity  of  grain  ordered  by 
law  is  there.'  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  you  have  nothing  to 
fear,'  and  I  wrote  out  a  paper  for  them,  which  they 
produced  at  the  inquiry.  It  is  impossible  to  say  yet 
which  side  will  be  pronounced  wrong.  It  is  easy  to 
explain  why  they  came  to  you   to  complain  of  me  ; 
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everybody  knows  that  after  the  skin  the  shirt  lies 
nearest  the  body,  and  I  am  your  nephew ;  and  so  they 
wished  to  get  at  me  through  you." 

"  Good,  I  understand.  And  the  other  affair  with 
the  peasants  of  Choutolomovski  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  about  that?" 

"  You  see  that  I  know  a  little  about  it." 

"  There,  again,  I  have  done  nothing  wrong ;  there 
again  I  take  you  for  judge.  The  peasants  of  this 
village  have  a  certain  neighbour  of  the  name  of  Bez- 
pandin  who  has  brought  under  cultivation  four  acres 
which  belong  to  them.  He  declares  that  this  field  is 
his,  and  the  peasants  of  Choutolomovski  unanimously 
maintain  the  contrary ;  but  their  loi-d  is  imfortunately 
abroad  ;  who  then  is  to  defend  their  rights  ?  The  land 
has,  without  question,  been  regarded  as  theirs  for  more 
than  a  century,  as  the  public  records  show.  They 
came  to  beg  me  to  write  a  petition  for  them.  Why 
should  I  have  refused  this  little  service  ?  Bezpandin 
got  word  of  it,  and  hence  his  complaints  and  threats. 
'  I  will  tear  the  hands  from  his  body,'  he  said,  '  if  T 
do  not  first  tear  off  his  head.'  I  have  still  both  hands 
and  head,  however,  at  your  service,  my  dear  uncle." 

"  There,  there  now ;  be  humble.  Do  not  boast  of 
anything.  No  good  is  likely  to  come  to  your  head. 
You  are  three  parts  in  four  a  fool,  I  can  assure  you 
of  that." 

"  Well,  uncle,  have  you  not  yourself  often  con- 
descended to  .   .   " 

"  I  know,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  sing  about. 
Well,  yes  ;  no  doubt  men  ought  to  live  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  right  and  justice,  and  a  man  ought 
to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  neighbour  in  difficulty. 
There  are  cases  when  it  is  necessary  even  to  expose 
one's -self    without   balancing    advantages.       But   do 
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you  always  act  honourably?  Are  you  not  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  taverns,  eh  ?  Do  you  not  spend 
your  time  carousing?  Speak.  Do  you  not  let  these 
poor  people  who  need  your  help  slip  a  tselkov  or  a  blue 
note  into  your  hand  ?  Is  that  true — come,  is  that  true  ?" 

"  Pardon  me — there  I  have  done  wrong ;  forgive 
me.  But  I  never  take  anything  from  the  poor  ;  no, 
from  the  poor,  never;  not  a  penny,  nor  anything  of  any 
kind  whatever." 

"  Hitherto  I  daresay  not ;  but  it  will  come  to  that. 
And  moreover,  do  not  come  and  tell  me  that  your 
clients  are  always  little  saints.  But,  leaving  that — 
what  have  you  been  about  for  some  time  back,  Mitia  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  town." 

"  Yes.  You  play  billiards,  drink  tea  six  times  a 
day,  are  always  thrumming  on  guitars,  breathe  the  air 
of  the  registries,  compose  petitions  in  back-rooms,  and 
strut  about  with  merchants'  sons.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  replied  Mitia,  smiling,  "  that  is 
somewhere  about  the  mark.  I  met  Fedocia  Mikhat- 
lovna." 

"  What  Fedocia  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  M.  Garpentchenko's  Fedocia — the  proprietor  who 
purchased  her  at  an  auction.  Fedocia  belongs  to  Mikou- 
lino.  She  lived  in  Moscow  by  her  needle,  and  bravely 
paid  an  annual  tribute  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
roubles,  fifteen  kopecks.  She  is  clever  at  her  work ; 
she  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  was  very  happy  at 
Moscow.  M.  Garpentchenko  made  her  come  to  the 
village,  and  keeps  her  there  v/ithout  giving  her  any 
employment.  She  wishes  to  redeem  herself,  and  has 
spoken  to  her  master  about  it ;  but  he  will  not  give 
her  an  answer.  You  know  M.  Garpentchenko,  uncle  ; 
could  you  not  speak  a  word  for  Fedocia  ?  She  would 
pay  a  good  price." 
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"  Drawn  from  yonr  pocket,  I  suppose,  eh  ?  Good.  I 
will  speak  to  him  ;  only  you  had  better  take  care  of  your- 
self ;  I  forgive  the  past — but  the  future.  .  .  .  Heaven  is 
my  witness  that  I  forewarn  you  that  you  will  break 
your  neck  yet,  at  least  that  you  will  never  be  wiser. 
Well,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said;  you  may  go." 

Mitia  went  out,  and  Tatiana  Illinichna  prepared  to 
follow. 

"  Yes,  go  as  quickly  as  you  can,  my  too  indulgent 
wife,  and  regale  this  rascal  with  the  best  tea  in  the 
house.  The  fellow"  (he  added,  turning  to  me)  "  is 
not  a  fool,  you  see,  sir  ;  and  he  has  an  excellent  heart. 
I  am  just  a  little  afraid  of  him.  .  .  .  But  pardon — a 
hundred  times  pardon — for  occupying  your  time  with 
such  trifles." 

The  door  of  the  ante-room  opened,  then  that  of  the 
room  in  which  we  sat,  and  there  entered  a  little  grey- 
headed man,  in  a  black  velvet  frock-coat. 

"  Ah,  Frantz  Ivanovitch  !"  cried  Ovcianikoff ;  "  good 
morning.     How  goes  it  with  you  '?" 

Frantz  Ivanovitch  Lejeune,  my  country  neighbour, 
lord  of  the  soil,  was  a  Frenchman.  He  had  attained 
the  rank  of  gentleman  and  Russian  lord  in  a  way 
which  is  not  quite  the  grand  highway  by  which  men 
ascend  to  such  positions.  He  was  born  at  Orleans  of 
a  French  father  and  mother,  and  came  along  with 
Napoleon  the  Great  to  conquer  Russia  in  his  capacity 
of  drummer.  At  first,  so  long  as  tlie  barometer  stood 
at  "  Fair,"  everything  went  smoothly,  and  our  French- 
man marched  into  Moscow  with  head  erect,  and  manfully 
beating  his  drum.  But  when  the  barometer  fell  to  rain 
and  snow  storms,  and  they  were  all  in  full  retreat,  poor 
M.  Lejeune,  benumbed  with  cold,  and  having  no  longer 
any  drum  to  beat,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Smolensk 
peasantry.     They  shut  him  up   for   the  night  in    an 
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old  fulling-mill,  and  came  in  tlie  morning  to  take  him 
to  an  open  space  where  there  was  a  river  embank- 
ment. Near  this  embankment  they  stopped,  and 
requested  the  brave  drummer  to  take  leave  of  them 
cleverly  by  making  a  profound  obeisance — that  is  to 
say,  by  plunging  just  a  little  under  the  ice  which  then 
covered  the  river.  M.  Lejeune  seemed  really  unable 
to  accept  this  invitation,  and  began  to  represent  to  the 
moujiks  of  Smolensk  that  they  would  do  an  excellent 
deed  by  permitting  him  to  betake  himself  as  quickly 
as  he  could  to  Orleans. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  the  very  fine  language 
of  his  country,  freed  from  all  the  roughness  and 
military  slang  which  usually  characterise  the  con- 
versation of  our  friends  the  drummers — "  Gentlemen, 
reflect  that  I  have  a  tender  and  affectionate  mother." 
But  the  moujiks,  who  probably  were  ignorant  of  the 
precise  geographical  position  of  Aurelian's  town,  per- 
sisted in  urging  upon  him  the  closed  waters  of  the 
Gniloterka  as  a  means  of  conveyance,  and  had  even 
commenced  to  play  with  their  hands  on  the  nape  of  his 
neck  and  his  back  ;  when  suddenly,  to  the  great  joy 
of  M.  Lejeune,  a  tinkling  of  bells  was  heard,  and 
on  the  embankment  appeared  an  immense  sledge, 
covered  with  a  grey  speckled  carpet,  and  drawn  by  three 
little  round  Viatka  ponies  of  the  same  colour.  In  this 
sledge  was  seated  a  large  red-faced  gentleman,  wrapt 
in  a  wolfskin. 

"  What  are  you  about  there,  boys?"  he  asked  the 
peasants. 

"  We  are  drowning  a  Frenchman,  my  lord." 

"  Ah!"  said  the  gentleman,  with  the  greatest  sang- 
froid^ and  turned  aside  to  proceed. 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  monsieur!"  cried  the  poor  devil,  as 
loud  as  he  could  bawl. 
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"  Stay,"  said  the  wolf-pelisse  in  a  tone  of  annoy- 
ance. "  This  fellow  here  has  come  into  Russia  by 
government  order,  along  with  ever  so  many  heathen 
nations.  He  has  set  fire  to  Moscow,  the  madman  ;  he 
has  torn  the  cross  from  the  cupola  of  Ivan  the  Great 
.  .  .  and  now  ...  it  is  mossie  mossie.  Ah  !  ah !  we 
have  our  ears  and  hair  hanging  low  enough  now ; 
death  and  torture  to  the  brigands !  Drive  on,  Filka, 
drive  on  !  (The  horses  moved  on).  One  moment,  Filka. 
Hallo,  you,  sir,  do  you  know  music?"  he  shouted  in 
Eussian. 

"  Save  me,  oh  !  save  me,  my  good  sir!"  repeated 
Lejeune,  who  had  not  a  single  idea  in  his  head,  and 
no  time  to  spare. 

"  Oh,  heavens  !  what  a  wretched  race  of  people  these 
are  !  They  have  entered  Russia,  I  suppose  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  million,  and  yet  to  think  that  not  one  of  them 
can  speak  a  word  of  Russian."  And  making  a  great 
effort  to  speak  French,  he  said  to  Lejeune,  "  meousique^ 
meousique^  save  meousique,  vous  ?  save  ?  Eh,  bienn, 
reponndonn  ;  comprenne  t  save  meousique  vous,  France', 
save?  sur  forte-piano  joue  .   .  .  joue  save?" 

Lejeune,  to  whom  these  words,  whatever  others  may 
think  of  them,  were  a  whole  world,  saw  at  this  moment 
mmense  fields  of  hope  open  before  him.  He  understood 
the  good  gentleman ;  he  hit  his  meaning  more  quickly 
than  if  one  of  his  ancient  comrades  had  addressed  him 
in  the  slang  of  the  camp  and  canteen. 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes,  yes ;  I  am  a  musician.  I  play  upon 
all  possible  instruments,  you  will  find.  Yes,  sir ;  save 
me,  sir.     I  will  give  you  as  much  music  as  you  please." 

"  Come,  then  ;  your  good  angel  will  rejoice,"  replied 
the  lord.  "  Boys,  let  him  free.  Stay,  here  are  twenty 
kopecks  to  drink." 

"  Thanks,  my  lord,  thanks.  Well,  so  be  it ;  take  him." 
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Lejeune  was  then  put  in  the  sledge.  He  was  quite 
wild  with  joy,  wept,  clasped  the  gentleman's  knees 
like  a  suppliant,  made  profound  reverences,  and  thanked 
at  once  the  master,  the  driver,  and  even  the  mou- 
jiks,  who,  a  moment  before,  were  about  to  throw  him 
into  the  river.  He  had  nothing  on  his  body  but  a 
kind  of  green  blouse,  tied  with  red  cords,  and  the  cold 
was  intense.  The  lord  saw  his  blue-cold  limbs,  and 
threw  a  fold  of  his  pelisse  round  him,  and  in  a  short 
time  set  him  down  at  his  house,  leaving  orders  to  attend 
to  him.  His  people  ran  forward,  and  taking  the  Frant- 
souzz,  did  all  they  could  to  warm  him,  and  gave  him 
food  and  clothes.  He  was  then  presented  by  the  pro- 
prietor to  his  daughters. 

"  Here,  my  children,  is  a  teacher,  whom  I  have  found 
for  you.  You  have  always  plagued  me  to  find  some  one 
who  could  teach  you  music  and  the  French  dialect.  .  . 
Cd,  vous,  monsie,"  he  continued  in  French,  while  point- 
ing out  to  Lejeune  a  wretched  little  piano,  purchased 
in  1807  from  a  Jew  who  hawked  laces,  paintings  by 
the  great  masters,  and  eau  de  Cologne.  "  Allo7in,  allonn, 
fese  vous  d  nous  voir  votre  talent ;  joue,  joue  ;  soye  pas 
hontee.'" 

Lejeune,  half  dead  with  alarm,  sat  down  before  the 
instrument.  He  had  never  in  his  whole  life  before  put 
his  fingers  on  a  piano. 

"  Joue.,  joue^^  repeated  the  master  of  the  house,  ob- 
stinately. 

The  unfortunate  man  in  despair  threw  his  fingers  on 
the  notes  at  hazard,  only  taking  care  to  adapt  his  time 
to  the  airs  of  the  fifer  of  his  regiment,  while  he  sang 
boldly,  moving  his  head  now  to  the  right,  and  now  to 
the  left.  Long  after  this,  he  himself  used  to  recount, 
in  pretty  good  Eussian,  and  with  great  vivacity,  all 
these  incidents.      "I  believed,"  he  would  say,  "that 
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my  preserver  woiiLl  order  a  couple  of  lackeys  to  seize 
me,  and  pitch  me  out  into  the  court.  Accordingly,  while 
making  this  caterwauling,  I  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon 
his  movements.  But  to  my  great  surprise,  after  two 
minutes  of  fearful  uncertainty,  my  lord  came  up  to  me, 
and  patting  me  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  said,  "  Tre 
bienji,  tre  biejin,  je  vois  que  vous  save  ;  vous  alle  dorme, 
dorme,  dorme." 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Lejeune  w^as  kindly  handed 
over  by  his  patron  to  a  wealthy  and  well-educated 
gentleman  ;  and  his  amiable  and  jovial  character  gave 
such  pleasure  to  his  new  master,  that  he  married  him 
to  a  young  person  whom  he  had  brought  up.  Lejeune 
having  rapidly  learned  to  read,  write,  and  speak  Eussian 
pretty  well,  entered  the  government  service,  and  did 
his  duties  so  ably,  that  he  earned  personal  nobility,  and 
after  that  hereditary  nobility — patronage  helping  him 
a  little.  And  as  he  was  now  father  of  a  daughter,  he 
became  in  the  course  of  time  fatlier-in-law  to  Lobysa- 
nieff,  a  gentleman  of  Orel,  ex-dragoon,  and  a  great 
writer  of  verses.  Lejeune  ended  by  coming  to  live  in 
our  part  of  the  country,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  brother- 
in-law. 

Such  was  this  Lejeune,  or,  as  he  is  now  universally 
named,  Frantz  Ivanovitch,  Avho  now  entered  the  house 
of  his  intimate  friend  Ovcianikoff. 

But  in  all  probability  my  reader  is  weary  of  my  long 
visit  to  Odnovoretz  Ovcianikoff;  and  accordingly  I 
hasten,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  late,  to  bring  it  to 
an  end. — And  it  is  done. 


CHAPTER  VIT. 


LGOFF.— MOVABLE  CONDITION  OF  THE  SERFS. 

"  Pray,  sir,  let  us  go  and  shoot  at  Lgoff,"  said  Ermolai 
to  me  ;  "  there  we  shall  shoot  ducks  by  hundreds  and 
thousands." 

The  wild  duck  has,  as  everybody  knows,  very  slight 
attraction  for  a  genuine  sportsman ;  but,  for  want  of 
other  game  (we  were  in  the  first  week  of  September ; 
it  was  not  yet  time  for  the  thrush  and  woodcock,  and  I 
had  had  quite  enough  of  following  partridges),  I  con- 
sented, and  we  took  our  way  to  Lgoff. 

Lgoff  is  a  large  village,  situated  far  from  any  com- 
munication with  other  towns,  and  possesses  a  very  ancient 
stone  church,  with  a  single  dome,  and  also  two  mills  on 
the  banks  of  the  oozy  Eossota.  The  Rossota  about 
five  versts  above  Lgofi' forms  a  large  pond,  whose  surface, 
in  the  middle,  as  well  as  along  the  sides,  is  one  mass  of 
green  reeds.  In  the  bays  and  creeks  among  these  reeds, 
there  are  whole  colonies  of  ducks  of  every  kind — domes- 
tic ducks  with  long  tails,  wild  ducks,  teal,  and  many 
others.  Here  and  there  they  may  be  occasionally  seen 
fluttering  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  pond  ;  and 
if  a  shot  is  fired,  there  mount  into  the  air  such  clouds 
of  them,  that  the  sportsman  involuntarily  puts  his 
right  hand  to  his  mouth  and  shouts  a  prolonged 
tbrrrrou !  Ermolai  and  myself  began  to  coast  along 
the  pond.  We  knew  very  well  that  the  duck  is  a  bird 
which  along  the  bank  is  always  on  its  guard,  and  never 
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lies  close,  and  that  if  any  imprudent  teal  should  expose 
itself  to  our  fire,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  our 
dogs  to  fetch  it  out  from  among  the  intricate  mass  of 
reeds.  Spite  of  their  noble  devotedness,  they  could 
neither  swim  nor  walk  on  a  mud  bottom,  and  would  only 
cut  their  mouths  on  the  sharp  points  of  the  reeds. 

"  Come,"  said  Ermolai,  "  it  is  quite  clear  that  we 
must  get  a  boat.  Let  us  go  back  to  Lgoff,  for  there  are 
none  to  be  had  hereabouts." 

"  Let  us  go  to  Lgoff  then,  and  get  one." 

We  had  scarcely  taken  twenty  paces  on  our  way  back, 
when  we  saw  a  dog  of  wretched  appearance,  lying  behind 
a  tufted  willow  bush,  and  immediately  after,  caught  sight 
of  a  man  of  middle  height,  dressed  in  a  very  thread-bare 
blue  frock-coat,  a  yellow  waistcoat,  grey  linen  pan- 
taloons carelessly  pushed  into  holed  boots,  and  a  scarlet 
neckerchief.  He  carried  a  gun  on  his  shoulder  on  cock. 
Our  dogs,  lovers  as  they  all  are  of  the  Chinese  cere- 
monial, put  nose  to  nose  with  the  new  comer,  and  by 
the  smell  at  once  gained  an  idea  of  his  personality,  while 
the  stranger  quadruped,  with  very  bad  taste,  terrified 
by  their  salutations,  instead  of  responding  prettily,  put 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  hung  his  ears,  and  wheeled 
round  all  in  a  piece,  without  bending  a  joint,  snarling 
and  snapping  at  his  new  friends.  While  this  was  going 
on,  the  man,  with  better  manners  than  his  dog,  had  ap- 
proached, and  saluted  us  in  a  very  fine  style.  From  his 
appearance,  he  must  have  been  about  twenty-five.  His 
long  fair  hair,  strongly  impregnated  with  kvass,  was 
twisted  into  stiff  curls ;  his  little  grey  eyes  sparkled 
with  the  desire  of  pleasing ;  and  his  face,  enveloped  in 
a  broad  black  ribbon,  as  if  he  suffered  from  toothache, 
smiled  ineffably. 

"  Permit  me  to  introduce  myself,"  he  said  to  me  in 
a  soft  and  insinuating  tone  :'    "  I  am  Vladimir,  resident 
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sportsman  in  the  village,  and  hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
two  sportsmen,  -nho  had  taken  the  way  to  our  pond,  I 
resolved  to  come  and  offer  you  my  services,  if  not  dis- 
agreeable to  you." 

Vladimir,  in  his  way  of  uttering  his  polite  address, 
spoke  exactly  as  young  provincial  actors  do  when  they 
have  to  make  their  debut  in  their  first  love-scene.  I 
accepted  his  offer,  and  knew  his  history  before  we  had 
reached  Lgoff.  He  was  a  freedman.  In  his  childhood 
he  had  learned  music  ;  in  his  youth  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  his  master's  house  as  valet  de  chamlre ;  he 
could  read ;  he  had  read,  I  could  see,  several  of  those 
little  books  which  penetrate  everywhere  from  the  great 
fairs ;  and  now  he  lived,  as  so  many  live  in  Eussia, 
without  beuig  worth  a  penny,  without  a  profession  or 
trade,  and  seemed  to  rely  for  his  support  on  heavenly 
manna.  He  expressed  himself  in  very  select  terms, 
spoke  in  a  neat,  precise  way,  and  in  general,  arranged 
his  attitudes  and  manner  with  great  care.  He  must 
certainly  have  been  a  great  roue,  a  redoubtable  gallant, 
and  very  probably  a  successful  one,  too.  The  Russian 
girls  are  quite  mad  about  eloquence.  He  led  me  to 
understand,  among  other  things,  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  hanging  about  the  neighbouring  gentry  ;  that  he  had 
many  good  acquaintances  in  the  town,  could  play  at 
preference,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  capitals.  He  smiled  much,  and  had  an  infinite 
variety  of  smiles.  That  which  became  him  most,  how- 
ever, was  a  modest,  reserved  smile — a  smile,  I  might 
say,  of  sympathetic  attention,  which  hovered  round  his 
lips  when  listening  to  another's  remarks.  He  was  a 
good  listener.  He  had  an  agreeable  way  of  always 
giving  his  approbation  ;  but  he  shewed  that  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  his  o^\ti  worth,  for  all  that,  by  an  expression 
of  countenance  which  indicated  that,  if  the  occasion  arose, 
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he  also  could  form  an  opinion.  Ermolai",  a  man  of  no 
education,  and  quite  destitute  of  anything  like  refined 
perception,  would  fain  have  thoued  him  very  familiarly, 
and  it  was  beautiful  to  see  with  what  fine  irony  Vladimir 
let  drop  the  most  gracious  tjous. 

"  Why  do  you  wear  that  ribbon?"  I  asked  ;  "  have 
you  toothache?" 

"  No,"  he  replied;  "it  is  a  deplorable  consequence 
of  my  own  imprudence.  I  had  a  friend,  an  excellent 
man  in  his  way,  but  a;i  entire  stranger  to  every  kind 
of  sport.  One  finds  such  men,  even  in  the  country. 
One  evening  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  say  to  me — 
'  My  dear  friend,  take  me  with  you  when  you  go  to 
shoot  to-morrow  morning  ;  I  wish  to  learn  for  myself  in 
what  the  pleasure  consists.'  I  did  not  wish  to  disap- 
point my  friend,  and  accordingly,  procuring  a  gun,  both 
of  us  set  out  into  the  fields  at  dawn.  I  knocked  down 
several  brace,  and  he  frightened  some  sparrows  ;  at  last 
we  thought  of  taking  a  little  repose.  I  sat  down  under 
a  tree  ;  he,  instead  of  doing  that,  began  to  go  through 
soldiers'  exercises  with  his  gun,  and  pointed  it  at  my 
cheek.  I  begged  him  to  put  an  end  to  this  sort  of  play  ; 
but  as  he  had  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  off  it  went  to 
his  great  astonishment,  and  carried  away  one  fourth  of 
my  chin,  along  with  the  forefinger  of  my  right  hand." 

We  now  reached  Lgoff  in  quest  of  a  boat  or  raft. 

"  Soutchok  has  a  raft  shaped  like  a  flat  boat,"  said 
Vladimir,  "  only  I  cannot  tell  whereabouts  it  lies.  We 
must  go  and  find  him." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  A  man  of  the  village  who  has  been  nicknamed 
Soutchok  (faggots)." 

Ermolai  wished  to  accompany  Vladimir  to  Soutchok's, 
and  accordingly,  telling  them  that  they  would  find  me 
at  the  church,  I  went  to  walk  round  it.     While  looking 
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at  the  tombs  in  the  cemetery,  I  was  attracted  by  a  four- 
cornered  urn,  embrowned  by  time.  On  one  side  of  it  I 
read  the  following  inscription  in  French  : — "  Ci-git  Theo- 
phile  Henri^  Vicomte  de  Blajigy^"  and  on  the  opposite 
side,  in  Russian,  "  Under  this  stone  lie  the  remains  of 
Count  de  Blangy,  a  French  subject,  who  was  born  in 
1737,  and  died  in  1799,  aged  62."  "Peace  to  his  ashes," 
was  inscribed  on  the  third  side  ;  and  the  fourth  bore  a 
Russian  stanza  in  praise  of  the  poor  emigrant,  who,  like 
so  many  others,  had  been  a  teacher,  and  to  all  appearance 
had  gained  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  people,  to  whom 
his  memory  and  the  family  of  the  Blangys  owe  this 
monument,  which  will  probably  continue  to  exist  for  a 
long  period. 

The  arrival  of  Ermolai,  Vladimir,  and  Faggots,  inter- 
rupted my  meditations. 

Soutchok,  lame,  all  in  tatters,  with  beard  and  hair 
shaggy  and  dirty,  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  sixty, 
in  the  condition  of  servant  in  the  family  of  a  master  not 
difScult  to  please  in  point  of  beauty  of  face. 

"  You  have  a  boat  ?"  I  said  to  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  with  a  hoarse  voice,  broken  by 
hiccoughs,  "  but  it  is  a  bad  one." 

"  What  is  wrong  with  it?" 

"  The  beams  have  separated,  and  the  heads  of  the 
clamping  nails  started." 

"  It  does  not  matter  much,"  said  Ermolai,  "  with 
greased  hemp  one  can  patch  it  up." 

"  Ah  !  to  be  sure  ;  get  the  hemp  and  grease,  and  that 
will  be  easily  managed." 

"  Who  are  you?     What  is  your  trade?" 

"  I  am  our  ladyship's  fisher." 

"  A  fine  fisher  without  a  boat ! " 

"  What  is  the  use,  if  there  are  no  fish  in  the 
river?" 
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"  The  fish  do  not  like  the  taste  of  the  muddy  marsh- 
water,"  said  my  huntsman  in  a  dignified  way. 

"  Well,"  I  said  to  Ermolai,  "  go  and  purchase  the 
hemp,  and  refit  the  boat  quickly." 

Ermolai  went.  I  added,  "  After  that  we  shall  set 
out,  and  go  all  together." 

"  Heaven  protect  us,"  said  Vladimir,  whose  courage 
I  suspected ;  "  at  all  events,  it  is  probable  that  the  pond 
is  not  very  deep." 

"  iSTo,  not  deep,  no,"  said  Soutchok,  who  habitually 
spoke  like  a  heavy  clown  who  could  not  make  up  his 
]aind  to  rouse  himself;  "  but  there  is  a  fearful  mass  of 
mud  under  the  long  strong  reeds  .  .  .  and  then  there 
;;re  holes  in  the  boat  besides." 

"  Ah !  then,  if  the  reeds  are  so  strong,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  row." 

"  Who  rows  upon  rafts '?  we  push  along  with  a  pole. 
I  shall  go  with  you,  I  have  a  good  pole  down  there." 

I  lay  down  on  the  tomb  of  the  noble  emigrant  while 
waiting  for  Ermolai's  return.  Vladimir  politely  kept 
at  a  little  distance,  sitting  down  twenty  paces  behind 
me.  Soutchok  remained  standing,  his  head  hanging 
forwards,  and  his  hands  crossed  behind  him.  This 
seemed  to  be  his  usual  attitude.     I  addressed  him  : 

"  Tell  me,  pray,  have  you  been  a  fisher  long?" 

"  Seven  years,  my  lord." 

"  Only  !  and  before  that  what  did  you  do  ?" 

"  I  was  a  coachman." 

"  Why  did  you  not  remain  in  your  former  occupation, 
then?" 

"  The  new  lady  dismissed  me  from  the  stables." 

"What  lady?" 

"  The  lady  who  bought  us,  Aleona  Timofeevna,  a 
large,  large  woman— she's  not  young  now.  You  knew 
her,  don't  you?" 
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"  No.     What  induced  her  to  make  you  her  fisher?" 

"  Heaven  knows.  She  came  from  her  property  of 
Tamboff,  assembled  all  her  people,  and  presented  herself 
among  them ;  we  all  rushed  forward  and  kissed  her 
hand  ;  she  did  not  seem  in  the  least  put  about.  When 
that  was  at  an  end,  she  began  to  ask  each  successively 
what  his  occupation  was.  When  my  turn  came,  and 
she  had  learned  that  I  was  coachman,  she  said — '  Coach- 
man !  coachman !  you !  what  kind  of  coachman  can 
you  be  with  such  a  figure  as  that  ?  A  fine  coachman 
forsooth !  you  belong  to  the  stables  no  longer.  Go, 
shave  your  beard,  cut  your  hair  ;  you  are  henceforth  the 
fisherman  of  my  household.  When  I  am  here  you  will 
furnish  my  table  with  fish,  you  understand  me ;  and  if 
my  pond  is  not  kept  in  good  order  you  will  be  respon- 
sible.' '  Pray  listen,'  I  replied ;  '  fish  !  my  lady,  I 
can't  make  them,  and  I  beseech  you  to  tell  me  how 
one  can  keep  a  pond  like  ours  in  order?'" 

"  To  whom  did  you  belong  before  entering  her  ser- 
vice?" 

"  To  Serg  Sergheitch  Pehtireff,  who  inherited  us. 
We  had  him  for  our  master  for  six  years.  It  was  I 
who  drove  him  about  when  he  was  here ;  in  town  he 
had  another  coachman." 

"  Had  you  been  coachman  from  your  youth?" 

"  No,  no ;  I  was  made  coachman  by  Serg  Sergheitch  ; 
before  that  I  was  cook,  only  not  for  the  town,  but  for 
the  country." 

"  Cook!  indeed,  cook  to  whom?" 

"  To  my  old  master,  Athanas  Nefedytch,  Serg  Serg- 
heitch's  uncle.  The  old  gentleman  had  purchased 
Lgoff,  and  that  is  how  it  came  into  Serg  Sergheitch's 
hands ;  he  inherited  it." 

"  From  whom  did  old  Athanas  purchase  it?" 

"Eh?  from  Tatiana  Vacilievna." 
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"  Who  is  Tatiana  Vacilievna?" 

"  Oh,  she  who  died  a  maid  at  Bolkhoff,  near  Eava- 
tchoff;  a  maid,  look  you — she  was  never  married.  Did 
you  not  know  her  ?■  She  held  us  from  her  father  Vacili 
Semenitch,  and  was  our  mistress  for  a  long  time — for 
twenty  years  at  least." 

"  Were  you  not  her  cook  ?" 

"  Yes,  at  first ;  but  she  was  not  long  of  making  me 
her  Icofichenolcy 

"  Her  what  ?" 

"  Her  ko-fi-che-nok." 

"  What  office  is  that  ?" 

"  Well,  I  cannot  say,  my  lord  ;  only  I  was  attached 
to  the  pantry,  and  received  the  name  of  Anntonn,  and 
was  Kouzma  no  longer.     Madame  had  so  ordered  it." 

"  Your  true  name  was  Kouzma." 

"  Yes,  Kouzma." 

"  And  were  you  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  koii- 
chenok  ?" 

"  Oh,  no.     I  was  an  ahkter  (actor)." 

"  What  do  you  say?     An  ahkter?" 

"  I  played  at  the  keatre  (theatre).  Our  ladyship 
had  got  up  a  keatre  in  a  large  room." 

"What  was  your  office?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  What  did  you  do  in  the  tlieatre?" 

"  Ah  !  you  do  not  know,  then  !  Why,  they  took  me 
and  dressed  me  ;  I  walked  about  just  as  I  do  with  these 
clothes,  stood  still,  sat  down.  They  said  to  me,  '  Speak, 
say  this,  and  say  that.'  As  to  me,  what  did  I  care  for 
that  ?  I  spoke  just  right  on.  Once  I  represented  a 
blind  man — eh  !  what  ?  yes,  sir,  a  blind  man." 

"  After  that,  what  were  you?" 

"  After  that  ?     Oh,  after  that  T  was  cook  again." 

"  Why  did  you  become  a  cook  again  ?" 
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"  Oh,  my  fellow-servant  ran  away." 

"  So.  And  what  were  you  under  the  father  of  your 
first  mistress  ?" 

"  With  the  father  ?  With  the  father  I  was,  you 
see,  all  sorts  of  things.  At  first,  I  was  a  little  porter, 
and  stood  upright  against  a  door ;  then  postilion — we 
drove  only  four  horses,  and  I  was  placed  on  a  high 
saddle  on  the  left  leader ;  but  they  made  me  hunts- 
man." 

"  Huntsman  ?     On  horseback  ?     With  dogs  ?" 

"  Yes,  on  horseback  too,  and  with  dogs  ;  but  I  fell 
from  my  horse  and  was  lamed,  and  the  beast  was  lamed 
too.  The  old  master  was  very  severe ;  he  had  me 
beaten,  and  then  I  was  sent  to  Moscow  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker." 

"  Apprenticed  !  What  do  you  say  ?  You  could  not 
be  a  boy  when  you  were  made  huntsman  or  whipper-in  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  must  have  been  twenty." 

"  Apprenticed  at  twenty  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  did  not  much  matter ;  there  was  nothing 
impossible  in  that,  since  our  master  ordered  it.  But  as 
he  died  soon  after,  I  was  brought  back  to  the  village." 

"  And  when  was  it,  then,  that  you  passed  through 
your  apprenticeship  to  the  cooking  ?" 

"  0  !  It  is  not  necessary,  surely,  to  learn  cook- 
ing ?  Why,  we  make  the  women  cook,  and  then  we 
taste — that  is  all,"  said  Soutchok,  raising  his  thin 
yellow  face,  in  which  a  smile  seemed  to  be  vainly 
struggling  into  light. 

"  Come,  come,"  I  replied,  "  you  have  indeed  played 
many  parts  in  your  life  ;  but  now  that  you  are  a  fisher, 
what  do  you  do  since  there  are  no  fish  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  complain.  I  thank  God  that  they 
have  made  me  a  fisher,  as  they  say  ;  but  there  is  another 
old  man,  Andrew  Poutyr,  whom  the  lady  attached  to 
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tbe  paper  factory,  altliough  there  was  no  factory. 
Poutyr  said  himself  that  it  was  a  sin  to  eat  bread  which 
we  did  not  earn,  and  at  the  same  time  he  dreamt  of 
some  promotion  ;  that  was  because  he  had  a  nephew 
who  was  clerk  in  my  lady's  counting-house,  and  he  had 
promised  to  speak  to  the  mistress  for  him,  to  get  I  can- 
not tell  what.  He  fulfilled  his  promise,  spoke,  and  the 
uncle  Poutyr  fell  at  the  nephew's  feet  ...  I  was  pre- 
sent at  the  time  ..." 

"  Well,  let  us  pass  from  that.  Have  you  a  family  '? 
Are  you  married  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  impossible.  Tatiana  Vacilievna — may  the 
Lord  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  her! — our  late  mistress, 
did  not  permit  any  one  here  to  marry.  She  once  said 
in  the  presence  of  the  priest,  '  God  keep  me  from  al- 
lowing that.  I  am  a  maid,  and  yet  I  live  ;  I  shall  re- 
main a  maid  .  .  .  What  then  ?  My  people  are  well 
taken  care  of,  what  on  earth  do  they  wish  ?'  " 

"  How  do  you  live  ?  do  you  receive  wages  or  fixed 
salary?" 

"  A  salary !  my  lady  gives  us  provisions,  and  that  is 
all  we  need,  thank  heaven !  and  may  the  Lord  grant 
long  days  to  our  mistress  I" 

Ermolai  re-appeared,  informed  me  in  rather  a  cross 
tone  that  the  raft  was  caulked  and  repaired,  and  sent 
Soutchok  to  fetch  his  pole. 

During  the  whole  conversation  I  had  had  with  Sout- 
chok, Vladimir  had  looked  at  this  fine  fellow  with  a 
most  disdainful  smile. 

"What  an  idiot!"  he  remarked,  as  he  saw  him 
move  away,  "  a  genuine  brute,  a  gross  moujik,  and  no- 
thing more.  One  cannot  call  such  a  creature  as  that  a 
house-servant — and  yet  he  boasts.  How  must  he  have 
played  comedy  ?  eh,  sir  ?  You  have  done  him  too 
much  honour  in  talking  so  long  with  him." 
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At  the  end  of  quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  seated  all 
four  on  the  edges  of  the  fiat  boat — having  left  our  dogs 
under  the  care  of  my  coachman  Jerondiil.  We  were 
not  very  much  at  our  ease  on  the  raft ;  but  sportsmen 
are  an  accommodating  race  of  men.  Soutchok  manoeu- 
vred behind ;  Ermolai  kept  a  look  out  a-head ;  Vla- 
dimir and  I  looked  at  our  feet,  which  the  water  was  not 
long  in  soaking,  spite  of  the  caulking.  Fortunately 
the  day  was  calm  and  the  water  of  the  pond  unruffled. 

"We  advanced  slowly.  The  old  man  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  drawing  out  his  pole  from  several  feet 
of  mud  and  ridding  it  of  the  long  herbs  which  were 
twisted  intricately  round  it ;  the  long  leaves  and  flex- 
ible stalks  of  the  water-lily,  too,  resisted  the  passage  of 
our  boat.  At  last,  however,  we  gained  the  scene  of 
action  and  the  sport  commenced.  The  ducks  rose  in  a 
perfect  cloud  and  with  a  fearful  noise,  alarmed  by  our 
unexpected  intrusion  into  their  domains.  Our  firing  was 
pretty  well  kept  up,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  these 
short  birds,  heavy  and  dumpy,  turning  round  and 
round  as  they  descended  through  the  air,  and  striking 
the  water  with  a  noise  like  a  washerwoman's  beetle. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  did  not  get  all  that 
were  hit ;  those  who  had  received  only  a  few  drops  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  dive  at  once,  others,  which 
were  quite  killed,  fell  among  the  thick  reeds,  where  it 
was  impossible  for  even  the  large  eyes  of  Ermolai  to 
discover  them.  However,  by  mid-day  our  boat  was 
loaded  with  victims  piled  in  pyramids. 

Vladimir,  to  the  great  delight  of  Ermolai,  shot  very 
'badly  and  always  when  he  missed  assumed  great 
astonishment,  examined  his  barrel,  blew  into  it,  and 
ended  by  endeavouring  to  explain  to  us  the  cause  of 
his  want  of  success.  Ermolai  shot  very  successfully 
as  usual ;  I,  so  so.    Soutchok  eyed  us  all  the  time  with 
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the  face  of  a  man  who  from  childhood  had  been  brought 
lip  in  the  condition  of  a  house-servant,  crying  out  from 
time  to  time — "  See,  see,  another  duck ! "  Then, 
ashamed  of  having  said  anything,  lie  rubbed  his 
back,  not  with  his  hands,  but  with  a  peculiar  move- 
ment of  his  two  shoulders.  The  weather  continued 
very  fine ;  small,  white,  rounded  clouds  wandered  in 
the  air  majestically,  admiring  themselves  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  water ;  the  reeds  moved  and  murmured 
slightly,  though  stirred  by  no  breeze ;  the  pond  was  in 
certain  parts  like  a  polished  mirror,  bathed  in  sunHght. 
Already  we  began  to  make  preparations  for  returning 
to  the  village,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  troublesome  in- 
cident occurred. 

We  had  early  observed  that  the  water  entered  our 
boat,  and  Vladimir  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
baling  it  out  with  a  basin  which  my  provident  Ermolai 
had  taken  from  a  woman  who  stood  gaping  idly  at 
us.  All  went  well  while  Vladimir  was  zealous  in  his 
duties ;  but  at  the  end  of  our  sport,  and  as  if  by- 
way of  bidding  adieu  to  us,  ducks  of  all  kinds  rose 
above  our  heads  in  clouds  so  dense,  that  we  had  no 
time  to  reload.  When  our  firing  ceased,  we  had  so 
entirely  forgotten  the  condition  of  our  boat,  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  too  energetic  movement  on  the  part 
of  Ermolai  to  secure  a  duck  which  was  lying  half  dead 
on  the  water,  the  boat  inclined  to  one  side,  and  the 
water  running  in,  we  began  to  fill  rapidly.  We  all 
at  once  cried,  "  Gently,"  but  it  was  too  late  ;  and  in 
two  minutes  we  were  up  to  the  chin,  and  our  count- 
less victims  floated  around,  threatening  to  suffocate  us. 
Now,  I  cannot  recall  the  piteous  appearance  of  my 
companions  without  laughter,  and  it  is  probable  that 
my  own  was  not  much  better ;  for,  at  the  moment 
of  our  immersion,  laughter  vv^as  the  last  thino-  I  was 
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thinking  of.  Every  one  held  his  giin  above  his  head, 
and  Soutchok  also,  doubtless  through  a  habit  of 
imitating  others,  held  his  long  pole  high  in  the  air. 
Ermolai  first  broke  silence.  * 

"  Pooah,"  he  bawled,  spitting  out  the  water,  "  here 
is  a  pretty  mess  !  It  is  all  your  fault,  you  old  demon," 
he  said,  addressing  Soutchok  furiously,  "  v/ith  your  boat, 
forsooth.  .  .     Pooah!" 

"  Pardon  me,"  muttered  the  old  man. 

"  And  you,"  resumed  Ermolai,  addressing  Vladimir, 
"  you  bright  fellow,  why  did  you  stop  baling  the  water  ? 
Yes,  you,  you,  you.  .  ." 

Vladimir  thought  of  everything  but  replying.  He 
trembled  like  a  leaf;  his  mouth  was  open,  and  there 
was  a  feeble  smile  of  stupor  on  his  face.  Adieu  to  all 
his  eloquence !  adieu  to  his  exquisite  tact  and  refined 
politenesses  !  adieu  to  his  sense  of  dignity  ! 

The  cursed  raft  did  not  balance  itself  under  our  feet 
with  much  stability.  At  the  moment  of  sinking,  the 
water  had  felt  extremely  cold,  but  it  was  so  no  longer. 
When  the  first  alarm  was  over,  I  looked  on  every  side. 
Ten  paces  from  us,  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe,  there  was 
a  bank  of  reeds,  across  which,  at  the  points  where  it 
was  lowest,  I  could  see  the  bank.  It  was  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  and  our  case  was  a  serious  one. 
"  What  are  we  to  do?"  I  said  to  Ermolai. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
spend  the  night  in  this  way,"  he  replied.  "  I  must  see. 
.  .  .  Hold  that,"  he  said  to  Vladimir ;  "  take  care  of 
my  gun.  Good  !  Now  I  shall  go  and  try  to  find 
some  fordable  place  ;  there  may  possibly  be  one." 

He  took  the  pole  from  Soutchok,  and  set  out  towards 
the  bank,  taking  great  care  as  he  moved  his  feet  not 
to  press  heavily  on  an  insecure  bottom. 

"  Can  you  swim?"  I  cried. 
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"  No,"  be  answered  from  behind  the  reedy  banks 
whicb  be  bad  fortunately  cleared. 

"  Tben  be  will  be  the  first  drowned,"  said  Soutcbok 
coldly,  wbo  in  truth  was  not  so  much  alarmed  at  bis 
position  as  at  the  future  effects  of  our  wrath.  He  had 
now  become  indifferent,  and  began  to  blow  and  puff, 
but  did  not  alter  bis  position. 

Ermolai  gave  no  sign  of  life  for  about  an  hour — an 
hour  which  appeared  to  us  an  age.  At  first  we  kept 
shouting  to  him.  His  responses  became  rare,  and  at 
last  ceased  altogether.  In  the  village  we  beard  ves- 
pers sounding.  We  ceased  talking,  and  did  not  even 
look  at  each  other.  The  ducks  fluttered  in  great  num- 
bers round  our  beads,  and  some  of  them  seemed  to  wish 
to  attack  us  ;  but  they  suddenly  mounted  into  the  air 
perpendicularly,  and  flew  to  a  distance.  We  began  to 
feel  all  benumbed.  Soutcbok  closed  his  eyes  like  a 
man  falling  asleep. 

At  last  Ermolai  re-appeared.  You  may  imagine  our 
joy.     "Well?" 

"  Well,  come  along,  I  have  found  firm  footing  ex- 
tending to  the  very  bank.  Forward,  .  .  No,  wait  a 
moment." 

He  fumbled  in  bis  pocket,  and  drawing  out  a  piece 
of  string,  tied  hundreds  of  ducks  by  the  leg,  and  set 
out  in  advance,  Vladimir  followed ;  Soutcbok  came 
last.  It  was  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  bank, 
Ermolai  marched  on  boldly,  and  without  slackening 
bis  pace.  He  had  observed  so  accurately  the  route 
which  we  were  to  take,  that  he  was  continually  calling 
out  to  us,  "  To  the  left ;  take  care,  there  is  a  pool  on 
the  right ;  there  is  a  large  bole  there  ;  to  the  right, 
else  you  will  sink  in  the  mud."  The  water  sometimes 
was  as  high  as  our  mouths ;  and  twice  Soutcbok, 
who  was  the  shortest  man  among  us,  could  not  find 
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ground,  and  the  bubbles  appeared  over  the  spot  where 
he  sank.  "  Courag-e  !  come  on,"  shouted  Ermolai,  to 
inspire  energy  into  him  ;  and  Soutchok,  restored  to 
liope,  became  almost  a  swimmer.  We  gained  firm 
footing  at  last.  Even  in  the  last  extremity,  the 
peasant  had  not  the  boklness,  so  very  natural  in  the 
circumstances,  to  take  hold  of  my  skirt. 

Worn  out,  covered  with  mud,  soaked  into  the  very 
bones,  we  rejoiced  to  find  ourselves  once  more  on  the 
bank. 

Two  hours  after,  we  were  seated  (more  or  less  dry) 
in  a  large  hay  shed,  and  wei-e  preparing  to  sup  on 
what  the  village  could  afibrd.  My  coachman  Jerondill, 
a  very  lazy  fellow,  difficult  to  rouse,  dreamy,  or  rather 
sleepy,  stood  at  the  large  door  of  the  shed,  and  regaled 
Soutchok  with  his  tobacco.  Coachmen  in  Russia  are 
friends  at  once.  Soutchok  puffed  and  puffed,  but  was 
evidently  ill  at  ease.  He  coughed,  spat,  and  puffed 
again.  I  suppose  he  found  it  a  great  luxury  afrer  the 
bath.  Vladimir,  being  of  a  somewhat  lymphatic  tem- 
perament, had  a  gloomy  expression,  his  head  hanging 
to  one  side  ;  and  he  spoke  little.  Ermolai  zealously 
wiped  and  dried  our  two  guns.  The  dogs  wagged  their 
tails  in  expectation  of  an  ortolan  ;  the  horses  neighed 
under  an  open  shed.  The  sun  was  descending  ;  its 
last  rays  were  tinging  the  west  with  a  magnificent 
scarlet ;  golden  clouds  were  spread  over  the  sky,  then 
expanding,  they  grew  more  and  more  attenuated,  till 
they  had  melted  away  into  slender  little  curls  ;  from 
the  village  there  came  the  sound  of  national  songs. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BEEJINA  LOUGH.— POPULAR   SUPERSTITIONS 
IN  RUSSIA. 

It  was  a  beautiful  July  day,  one  of  those  clays  seen 
only  in  settled  fine  weather.  Immediately  after  day- 
break the  sky  is  perfectly  serene  ;  the  dawn  does  not 
come  forth  in  a  vast  glare  of  light,  but  with  a  modest 
vermeil  tint ;  the  sun  does  not  seem  to  be  of  fire  or  of 
red-hot  iron,  as  in  the  dog-days,  nor  of  a  dark  purple 
— a  sure  sign  of  storms — but  its  rays  are  soft  and  clear; 
it  appears  to  shine  from  behind  a  thin  veil  of  pearly 
whiteness ;  its  beams  are  invigorating  ;  it  seems  to  be 
bathed  in  light  vapours  called  forth  by  itself  from  the 
joyful  earth.  The  colour  of  the  horizon  is  light,  and 
of  a  pale  lilac;  the  same  everywhere  and  throughout  the 
day.  Nowhere  can  the  least  cloud  omening  bad  weather 
be  seen,  except,  perhaps,  some  thin  clouds  in  light  blue 
strips,  descending  in  the  far  distance,  and  carrying  with 
them  a  light  rain  hardly  perceptible.  In  the  evening 
the  light  clouds  disappear ;  the  last  of  them  fall  down 
on  the  eastern  horizon  in  rose-tinted  flakes,  opposite  to 
the  setting  sun  ;  while  above  the  spot  where  the  sim  has 
sunk  in  untroubled  glory — as  calmly  as  it  rose  in  the 
morning — a  purple  light  dwells  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  evening  star  comes  out,  but  with 
a  doubting  face,  and  with  a  soft  and  still  uncertain 
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light.  On  snch  days  all  colours  are  soft  and  clear 
without  being  brilliant;  everything  is  impressed  with 
a  modest  pathos.  The  heat  is,  however,  sometimes 
powerful,  and  the  sloping  fields  send  out  a  light  sort 
of  mist;  but  the  low  winds  dissipate  the  accumulated 
heat,  and  one  may  see  on  the  roads  and  on  the  fal- 
low land,  high  white  columns  of  whirling  dust — a 
certain  symptom  of  settled  fair  weather.  The  pure 
dry  air  breathes  by  fits  odours  of  absinth,  rye,  and 
buckwheat.  No  moistness  prevails  in  the  atmosphere 
till  after  midnight. — Such  are  the  days  which  the  la- 
bourer sighs  for  in  the  time  of  harvest. 

It  was  on  a  day  of  this  kind  that  I  was  shooting 
partridges  in  the  district  of  Tchensk,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  government  of  Toula.  I  was  very  successful ; 
ray  game-bag  was  so  crammed  that  the  belt  pained  my 
shoulder  very  much,  and  weighed  heavily  on  my  chest. 
The  stars  were  beginning  to  come  out,  and  in  the  still 
luminous  atmosphere  mists  began  to  gather  and  to 
spread  over  the  landscape,  which  might  not  be  un- 
attended with  danger,  especially  as  I  was  exhausted 
by  a  day's  hard  shooting.  I  therefore  decided  on  im- 
mediately returning  to  my  shooting-box.  I  crossed 
with  long  strides  an  immense  track  of  ground  covered 
with  bushes  and  copse-wood,  climbed  a  little  hill,  and 
expected  to  see  from  it  the  plain  I  had  so  often  crossed, 
the  little  wood  on  the  right,  and  the  village  church  in 
the  distance,  but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  a  part  of 
the  country  completely  unknown  to  me  met  my  view. 
Below  me  stretched  a  narrow  plain ;  right  before  me  rose, 
like  a  wall,  a  thick  'grove  of  aspens.  I  stopped  in 
astonishment :  "  Ah !"  thought  I,  "  I  have  lost  my 
way  ;  I  must  have  kept  too  much  to  the  left."  I 
descended  the  hill  quickly.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of 
it,  I  felt  myself  surrounded    by  a   malignant  humid 
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vapour,  such  as  is  perceived  in  old  vaults.  The  tall 
thick  grass  that  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  was 
covered  with  a  shroud  of  whitish  vapour,  resembling  a 
lake  of  milky  water ;  it  would  have  been  imprudent 
to  cross  it.  I  turned  to  the  left,  and  skirted  the 
aspen  thicket.  By  this  time  the  bats  were  wheeling 
in  mysterious  circles  above  the  tops  of  the  aspens, 
while  a  goshawk  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  ground, 
without  pajang  any  attention  to  the  motions  of  these 
birds  of  the  night,  and  flew  off  in  haste  to  regain  its 
nest.  "  I  shall  soon  get  out  of  this  scrape,"  I  said  to 
myself;  "  there  must  be  a  road  not  far  from  this ;  I 
must  have  gone  a  good  mile  out  of  my  way." 

At  length  I  reached  the  end  of  the  wood,  but  there 
still  appeared  no  traces  of  any  road ;  low  tufts  of  some 
herb  or  other  were  scattered  here  and  there  in  my  path ; 
I  was  astonished  that  they  had  not  been  mowed  down. 
Beyond,  but  in  the  far  distance,  I  thought  I  could  per- 
ceive a  boundless  plain — an  uninhabited  desert.  I 
stopped  again  :  "  Here  is  a  misfortune  !  Where  am 
I  now?"  I  said  aloud.  I  went  over  in  my  mind  the 
track  which  I  had  pursued  during  the  day.  "  Ah ! 
yes ;  I  see  where  I  am  now  !  these  must  be  the  Parak- 
hink  bushes,  and  that  is  the  Sindeef  Wood.  But  how 
have  I  happened  to  lose  my  reckoning  in  this  way?.... 
it  is  very  strange ;  in  the  meantime  I  must  keep  to  the 
right." 

I  went  to  the  right,  through  the  bushes.  Mean- 
while the  night  was  growing  darker,  the  sky  was 
covered  with  what  seemed  a  heavy  storm-cloud,  the 
air  was  becoming  thicker  above  and  below ;  I  per- 
ceived that  I  had  reached  a  path  very  much  overgrown 
with  herbs,  and  difficult  to  travel,  but  still  a  path  ;  of 
course  I  followed  it  as  carefully  as  I  could.  All 
around  me  lay  in  unimaginable  silence,  broken  only  at 
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unfrequent  intervals  by  the  long-drawn  cry  of  the  quail. 
At  times,  too,  some  little  night-bird,  flying  low  and 
without  noise,  would  almost  strike  against  me,  and  then 
fly  off  in  terrified  haste.  I  worked  my  way  through  the 
bushes,  and  found  myself  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  I 
could  hardly  distinguish  objects  at  a  distance  ;  a  grey- 
ish white  fog  was  lying  along  the  plain ;  beyond,  dull 
clouds  moved  about,  and  heaped  themselves  in  immense 
moving  masses.  My  steps  sounded  dully  in  the  cold, 
dense  atmosphere.  The  bleak  sky  was  now  succeeded 
by  the  deep  blue  of  night,  and  the  stars  appeared  one 
after  the  other  in  slow  succession, 

V/hat  I  had  taken  for  a  wood  was  but  a  range  of  low 
hills.  "Heavens!  where  am  I?''  I  stopped  a  third 
time,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  Diana,  a  white  English 
bitch,  certainly  the  most  intelligent  of  all  quadi-upeds. 
But  the  most  intelligent  of  quadrupeds,  wagging  her 
tail,  and  moving  her  eyelids  quickly,  in  answer  to  my 
look,  knew  no  more  than  I  did  about  the  country.  I 
rushed  on  in  despair,  I  rounded  the  hill,  and  found 
myself  in  a  valley  that  bore  marks  of  the  plough.  A 
strange  feeling  seized  me.  This  valley  had  the  regular 
appearance  of  a  pot,  very  wide  at  the  mouth.  At  the 
bottom  were  lying,  as  if  they  had  been  placed  there  by 
design,  enormous  blocks  of  white  stone — one  would  have 
said  that  they  were  ranged  there  for  the  council-meetings 
of  mysterious  beings.  All  was  silent  and  sad  in  this 
hollow  ;  the  sky  above  it  appeared  flat  and  melancholy, 
A  feeble  breath  of  wind  murmured  plaintively  among 
the  stones.  I  hurried  away,  and  climbed  a  height,  from 
which  I  looked  round  in  all  directions.  Up  to  this 
moment  I  had  not  given  up  the  hope  of  finding  my  way 
home,  but  now  I  had  to  admit  that  I  was  completely 
lost ;  and,  no  longer  making  any  attempt  to  recognise 
the  features  of  the  country,  I  walked  forward  at  hazard, 
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guiding  my  steps  by  the  positions  of  the  stars.  I  tra- 
velled in  this  way  quarter  of  an  hour,  not  without  fatigue. 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  such  solitudes — not  a  light 
to  be  seen  in  the  distance,  not  a  sound  in  the  air.  One 
hill  succeeded  another ;  then  came  boundless  plains ; 
then  bushes,  which  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  to 
scratch  and  wound  my  face  as  I  proceeded.  I  began 
to  think  that  the  only  course  to  be  taken  was  to  look 
out  for  some  tree,  or  some  little  spot  carpeted  with  moss, 
and  lie  down  there  to  wait  the  end  of  this  miserable 
night. 

I  was  engaged  in  thinking  about  this,  when  suddenly 
I  found  myself  on  the  brink  of  a  frightful  precipice  ;  I 
had  just  time  to  draw  back.  Before  me  I  discovered 
an  immense  plain,  A  broad  river  bounded  it  in  an 
immense  semicircle,  that  swept  from  the  point  where  I 
was  standing.  The  water  had  the  brilliancy  of  polished 
steel,  and  this  brilliancy  marked  its  course ;  although  less 
distinct  in  some  places  than  in  others.  The  hill  on  which 
I  was,  stood  out  in  dark  brown  on  the  deep  azure  of  the 
sky,  and  descended  almost  perpendicularly  right  below 
me,  not  far  from  the  river,  which  seemed  like  a  motion- 
less mirror  at  the  foot  of  the  traveller.  On  my  right 
rose  the  smoke  of  two  small  bivouac  fires,  not  far  from 
each  other.  Around  me  I  could  discern  the  shadows  of 
people  moving ;  at  moments  I  could  distinguish  even 
the  curly  head  of  some  youngster. 

At  last  I  knew  where  I  was.  The  plain  before  me 
was  a  prairie  well  known  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
under  the  name  oiBeejina  Lough*  I  had  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  reaching  my  house,  the  more  as  I  was  excessively 
tired.  I  resolved  to  go  up  to  the  bivouac,  and  wait  for  the 
morning  among  the  people  I  saw  there,  and  whom  I  took 
to  be  travelling  merchants.  I  descended  the  hill  without 
*  The  Horse-prairie. 
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accident ;  but  I  had  hardly  let  go  the  last  branch  of 
brambles  that  I  had  taken  hold  of  to  help  me  in  my 
way  down,  when  suddenly  two  large  white  dogs  rushed 
towards  me,  barking  furiously.  The  clear  voices  of 
children  were  audible  from  the  fires,  and  two  or  three 
boys  were  in  a  moment  on  the  qui  vive.  .  .  I  replied  to 
their  shouts.  .  .  They  ran  up  to  me,  calling  in  their 
dogs,  which  had  been  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the 
appearance  of  Diana. 

I  was  mistaken  in  taking  the  company  for  merchants; 
they  were  the  peasant  boys  of  the  neighbouring  village 
watching  a  taboun.*  In  the  hot  weather  of  the  dog- 
days,  it  is  the  custom  in  our  country  to  take  the  horses 
out  at  night  to  pasture  in  the  prairie ;  the  gadflies  and 
other  insects  prevent  them  from  eating  during  the  day. 
It  is  capital  fun  for  the  young  villagers  to  drive  the 
horses  to  the  prairie  before  night-fall,  and  bring  them 
back  in  the  morning  safe  and  sound.  Riding  bare-backed 
on  the  most  spirited  colts,  they  gallop  off,  laughing  and 
shouting,  throwing  their  arms  about,  every  limb  alive 
with  joy  and  merriment.  A  brown  column  of  fine  dust 
follows  their  track;  in  the  distance  one  hears  the  sound 
of  their  merry  gallop ;  the  horses  run  with  their  ears 
erect ;  while,  in  advance  of  all,  his  tail  streaming  in  the 
wind,  careers  some  rough,  powerful  horse,  uncombed  and 
uncurried,  with  his  hair  twisted  into  inextricable  knots. 

Telling  the  children  that  I  had  lost  my  way,  I  seated 
myself  on  a  large  stone  beside  them.  They  asked  me 
where  I  came  from,  and  were  afterwards  silent,  seated  to- 
gether at  a  little  distance  from  me.  I  lay  down  about  six 
paces  from  the  fire,  under  a  bush  almost  leafless,  and 
began  to  observe  the  surrounding  objects.  Eound  the 
fire  there  trembled,  as  if  just  on  the  point  of  expiring,  a 
reddish  glow,  standing  out  against  the  darkness.  A  small 
*  A  troop  of  horses  turned  out  to  graze  without  bridles  or  clogs.. 
K 
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flickei'inof  flame  shot  out  now  and  then  from  this  circle; 
a  thin  jet  of  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  wild  osier,  and  disappear  in  a  moment ; 
long  points  of  shadow  fell  in  their  turn  near  the  fire ; 
and  the  darkness  struggled  with  the  light.  At  times, 
from  the  increasing  obscurity,  would  suddenly  appear 
the  brown  or  white  head  of  a  horse,  looking  at  us  with 
an  air  of  stupid  attention,  as  he  paused  for  a  moment 
in  his  browsing,  and  then  as  suddenly  disappear  in 
the  darkness,  though  we  could  still  hear  his  munching 
and  snorting.  From  the  spot  where  we  were,  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  objects  lying  in  deep  shade, 
so  that  everything  at  a  distance  seemed  covered  with  an 
impenetrable  black  curtain;  but  farther  off,  on  the 
horizon,  we  could  see  long  confused  spots,  which  were 
no  doubt  forests  and  hills.  The  moonless  sky,  dark, 
but  pure,  bent  solemnly  over  us,  visible  to  infinite  depths. 
The  breast  rose  and  fell  voluptuously,  breathing  those 
fresh  odours — the  odours  of  a  Eussian  summer  night. 
Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  except  now  and  then,  in 
the  river  that  flowed  near  us,  the  splashing  of  large  fish 
chasing  each  other,  the  light  rattling  of  reeds  in  a  bend 
of  the  bank,  or  the  low  crackling  of  our  fires. 

The  children  were  seated  round  the  bivouac  fires,  in 
company  with  the  two  dogs  that  had  been  so  eager  to 
attack  me.  It  was  some  time  before  these  two  brave 
guardians  could  accustom  themselves  to  my  presence, 
and  they  now  and  then  grov\ded  at  me  from  their  lairs 
near  the  fire.  There  were  five  boys — Fedia  (Theodore), 
Pavloucha  (Paul),  Ileoucha  (Elias),  Kostia  (Constantine), 
and  Vania  (Ivan  or  John).  It  was  from  their  conversa- 
tion that  I  learned  their  names ;  and  I  humbly  beg  the 
reader  to  allow  me  to  introduce  him  to  my  young  hosts. 

The  first  of  them,  the  young  Fedia,  is  a  boy  you  would 
guess  to  be  about  fourteen  years  old.     His  features  are 
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delicate  and  regular,  his  hair  curls  naturally,  his  eye  is 
brilliant,  his  look  bold  and  independent,  and  his  counte- 
nance animated  by  a  smile,  half  serious,  half  comic.  His 
whole  appearance  seems  to  tell  you  at  once  that  he  be- 
longs to  a  family  in  good  circumstances,  and  has  come  out 
to-night  only  for  his  own  pleasure.  He  had  on  a  blouse 
of  striped  calico,  edged  witli  a  cord  of  a  rustic  yellow 
colour ;  above  it  a  little  armiak,  the  sleeves  of  which 
hung  loose,  and  which  was  fastened  round  his  neck. 
His  blouse  was  fitted  to  his  waist  by  a  blue  belt,  from 
which  hung  a  little  horn  comb.  His  boots,  that  reached 
only  up  to  the  calf,  were  his  own  boots,  and  not  his 
father's.* 

Paul  or  Pavloucha,  the  second,  had  black  dishevelled 
hair,  grey  eyes,  prominent  cheek-bones,  a  pale  complexion 
marked  with  freckles,  a  mouth  large  but  regular,  an 
enormously  large  head — or,  to  use  an  Orel  comparison, 
as  big  as  a  beer-pot — and  a  short,  thick-set  figure. 
There  was  nothing,  in  truth,  to  praise  in  his  appearance  ; 
but  the  young  fellow  pleased  me  much,  notwithstanding, 
for  I  was  attracted  at  once  by  his  frank  and  intelligent 
look;  and  the  clear  tone  of  his  voice  seemed  to  indicate 
some  firmness  of  character.  His  costume  was  not  more 
elegant  than  his  head-dress ;  it  consisted  of  a  coarse 
dirty  blouse,  with  trousers  patched  at  the  knees  and 
about  the  waist. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  third  boy,  Ileoucha  or 
Elias,  was  insignificant  enough.  His  prominent  mouth, 

*  In  the  country,  the  father's  boots  are  used  by  his  wife  and  all 
the  other  members  of  the  familj^ — permission  being  first  asked  and 
received  from  him.  Even  in  the  capital  towns  of  the  districts, 
one  may  often  see,  when  it  rains,  a  troop  of  young  village-girls  iu 
holiday  dress,  each  with  a  pair  of  boots  in  her  hand,  or  hanging 
on  her  shoulder.  These  are  the  family  boots ;  they  must  not  put 
them  on  when  it  is  raining. 
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weak  nose  and  chin,  short- sighted  look,  stupid  and  rest- 
less air,  lips  closed  and  immovable,  meeting  eyebrows, 
his  continual  winking  before  the  fire,  his  flaxen  hair 
that  hung  down  from  beneath  a  cap  of  coarse  felt,  and 
which  he  was  always  pushing  behind  his  ears — all 
this  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  observer.  He 
had  shoes  of  plaited  bark,  with  narrow  strips  of  cloth 
bound  round  his  legs  above  the  ankle,  in  the  fashion 
of  gaiters ;  a  triple  cord  was  passed  round  his  waist, 
and  kept  tight  his  little  frock,  which  was  decent 
enough.  Elias  and  Paul  seemed  both  about  twelve 
years  of  age. 

Constantine  (Kostia)  was  evidently  not  more  than 
ten  years  old.  He  interested  me,  however,  by  his 
pensive  air  and  sad  look  ;  his  face  was  small,  thin, 
and  peaked — the  lower  part  tapered  like  the  nose  of  a 
squirrel,  and  I  could  hardly  distinguish  his  lips.  What 
especially  made  a  strange  impression,  was  his  large 
black  eyes,  that  shone  with  a  melting  brilliancy,  and 
seemed  as  if  about  to  speak,  although  he  never  uttered 
a  word.  He  was  little,  of  a  delicate  complexion,  and 
poorly  clad. 

The  fifth  boy,  Vania  or  John,  had  escaped  my  notice 
at  first ;  he  was  lying  on  the  ground,  rolled  up  in  a 
square  mat,  and  very  seldom  did  he  put  out  his  little 
curled  head  from  beneath  this  covering.  This  child 
could  hardly  be  more  than  seven  years  old. 

I  lay  under  the  bush,  a  little  apart,  observing  the 
boys.  A  pot  was  suspended  above  one  of  the  fires ; 
they  were  cooking  potatoes  in  it.  Paul  was  attending 
to  them,  and,  on  his  knees  before  the  fire,  now  and  then 
with  a  splinter  of  wood  moved  the  potatoes  about  in 
the  boiling  water.  Fedia  was  lying  on  a  slightly 
sloped  piece  of  ground,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  with  his 
armiak  above  him.     Elias  lay  beside  the  little  Kostia,- 
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and  kept  winking  with  an  air  of  great  attention. 
Kostia  raised  his  head  a  little,  and  seemed  to  look  at 
something  in  the  distance.  Vania  remained  motionless 
under  his  mat.  For  myself,  I  pretended  to  be  asleep. 
Gradually  the  boys  resumed  their  conversation. 

At  first  they  chatted  about  this  or  that,  of  to-mor- 
row's work,  of  this  or  that  horse.  Fedia  turned  sud- 
denly to  Elias,  and,  resuming  a  conversation  probably 
interrupted  by  my  appearance,  he  said  to  him, — 

"  You  say  that  you  have  seen  the  domovoi  ?"* 

"  No,  I  have  never  seen  him,  nor  has  anybody," 
answered  Ileoucha,  in  a  feeble  and  trembling  voice, 
that  corresponded  perfectly  with  the  expression  of  his 
features ;  "  but  I  have  heard  him,  and  I  am  not  the 
only  one  that  has  heard  him." 

"  And  where  does  he  stay  when  he  comes  to  you  ?" 
asked  Paul. 

"  In  the  tub-house — the  place  where  they  put  the 
tubs,  opposite  the  mill-wheel,  near  the  wall  in  the 
paper-manufactory." 

"  Oh  !  you  work  in  the  manufactory,  do  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  my  brother  and  little  Avdea,  and  I  work 
a  little  with  the  glazers." 

"  Oh  !  so  you  are  work-people." 

"Well!  but  how  did  you  hear  the  domovoi?" 
asked  Fedia. 

"  I'll  tell  you  how :  there  were  my  brother  Avdea, 
and  Fedor  Mikheitch,  and  Ivan  Ko^oi,  and  Ivan  of 
Fair-Hills,  and  Ivan  Soukhoroukof,  and  some  more 
boys,  all  working  together  that  day ;  we  were  just 
going  to  separate  in  the  evening,  it  was  very  late,  when 
the  foreman  said  to  us — '  You  must  come  back  to-mor- 
row early;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do.    Why  go 

*  The  domovoi-doukh  is  the  familiar  spirit  of  the  house,  like 
the  Scottish  Brownie. 
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away  at  all,  my  boys  ?  You  had  better  remain  here . . . ' 
So  we  remained  and  slept  together  in  the  tub-house.  We 
had  just  lain  down,  when  Avdea  said  to  us — 'What  if  we 
should  have  a  visit  from  the  domovoi !' .  .  .  The  moment 
Avdea  spoke  we  heard  above  our  heads  a  curious  sound ; 
we  were  on  the  lower  storey,  and  the  sound  was  right 
above  us  ;  then  we  heard  it  on  the  wheel ;  it  tramped 
and  groaned,  the  planks  bent  and  creaked  ;  the  domo- 
voi' passed  again  above  our  heads,  and  then  the  water 
grumbled  and  groaned,  and  struck  against  the  wheel ; 
the  wheel  turned  ....  and  yet  the  foreman  had  fas- 
tened it  carefully  before  he  went  to  bed.  But  the 
wheel  turned  a  good  many  times,  and  then  stopped, 
and  the  water  did  not  push  against  it  any  more ; 
the  domovoi  was  at  the  door  above  us ;  then  it  came 
down  the  ladder  .  .  .  slowly,  for  it  is  heavy,  the  steps 
of  the  ladder  creaked  under  it  ...  .  Then  it  was  just 
behind  our  door  .  .  .  what  is  it  waiting  there  for? 
We  looked  .  .  .  the  door  opened  wide.  We  were 
lialf-dead  with  fear ;  we  still  looked  .  .  .  nothing  at 
all !  And  then  we  saw  near  a  tub  a  spoon  moving 
about  with  a  string  tied  to  it.  It  raised  itself  up,  then 
dived  into  a  tub  ;  then  marched  along  through  the  air 
by  itself,  sometimes  moving  up  and  down,  just  as  if 
somebody  was  cleaning  it,  then  it  was  put  back  into 
its  place.  After  that,  near  another  tub,  a  hook  was 
broken  off,  and,  a  moment  after,  it  was  replaced.  At 
last,  it  was  as  if  somebody  liad  returned  to  the  door, 
and  began  coughing  and  bleating  like  a  sheep,  and  cry- 
ing like  a  bittern.  .  .  .  We  had  all  crawled  together 
into  a  heap — one  on  the  other,  like  bags  of  lead.  Oh  ! 
we  had  a  jolly  fright,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  What  made  the  domovoi  cough  in  that  way?" 
said  Paul. 

"  I  don't  know ;  perhaps  the  damp  .  .  ." 
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After  some  moments  of  silence,  Fedia  said,  "  Are 
the  potatoes  ready?" 

Paul  tried  one  :  "  No,  not  yet."  Tlien,  turning 
quickly  towards  the  river,  he  added,  "  How  he  leapt ! 
did  you  hear?  It  must  have  been  a  pike."  Then 
looking  into  the  sky :   "  Look,  look,  a  shooting  star  !" 

"  Boys,"  said  Constantine  in  his  weak  voice,  "  listen, 
till  I  tell  you  what  my  aunt  told  me  the  other  day." 

"  Very  well,  we  are  listening,"  said  Fedia,  with  a 
patronising  air. 

"  You  all  know  Gavrilo,  the  carpenter  of  the 
Sloboda?"* 

"  Yes,  yes  .  .  .  well  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  why  he  is  so  melancholy — why  he 
never  speaks  to  anybody  ?  I'll  tell  you  why  :  He  went 
out  one  day,  my  aunt  told  me,  to  gather  nuts;  he 
gathered  a  great  many,  but  he  lost  his  way  in  the  wood. 
...  He  went  on  and  on,  God  knows  where  ;  he 
stopped,  looked  about  him,  thought,  then  walked  and 
walked  on  .  .  .  but  no,  he  could  not  find  his  way,  and 
night  was  come.  He  seated  himself  under  a  tree : 
'  Well,'  he  said,  *  I  shall  wait  here  for  daylight.' 
He  wrapped  himself  up  and  fell  asleep.  He  was  in  a 
deep  sleep,  when  he  heard  a  voice  calling,  '  Gavrilo  ! 
Gavrilo!'  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  looked  .  .  .  there  was 
nothing.  He  goes  to  sleep  again,  and  again  he  heard 
somebody  calling  him.  He  looks  about  him  more 
attentively  .  .  .  and  at  last  he  sees  before  him,  on  a 
branch,  a  roussalka\  laughing  and  laughing  till  it 
almost  burst.  .  .  .  The  moon  was  shining  very  clearly, 
and  the  will-o'-the-wisp  himself  was  shining  like  the 
moon ;  and  the  roussalka  was  very  white — white  and 
glittering  as  if  it  were  all  of  silver.      It  saw  that  poor 

*  The  main  street  of  the  village.  f  A  wood  fairy. 
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Gavrilo  was  half  dead  with  fear  ;  and  it  laughed  and 
laughed,  and  called  him  through  its  hand  in  this  way 
.  .  .  Gavrilo  rose,  and  was  going,  just  imagine  it,  to 
approach  the  ronssalka,  when,  God  be  thanked,  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  began  to  seek  for  his  baptismal 
cross  with  both  hands,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  find ! 
Ah !  boys,  he  said  himself,  that  his  hand  felt  like  stone, 
and  his  fingers  were  quite  stifi". .  .  ,  But  at  last  he  brought 
out  his  cross,  and  placed  it  on  his  blouse,  in  the  middle 
of  his  breast.  The  roussalka  didn't  laugh  any  more 
...  it  began  to  cry  .  .  .  and  to  shed  tears.  It 
wiped  its  face  with  its  green  hair — as  green  as  grass. 
Gavrilo,  not  so  much  frightened  now,  looked  at  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  then  said  to  it,  '  Eh  !  green  leaf,  you 
can  speak,  can  you  ?  Come,  tell  me  what  you  ai*e 
weeping  for.'  The  roussalka  answered,  '  Dear  little 
man,  you  should  not,  you  should  not  have  touched  your 
cross  ;  you  would  have  lived  with  me  till  the  end  of  the 
world  ;  but  I  weep,  and  I  must  suffer  a  great  deal ;  but 
I  shall  not  suffer  alone,  you  will  suffer  too,  you  will,  till 
time  ends.'  And  Gavrilo  saw  it  sink  and  disappear 
.  .  .  and  he  understood  that  very  moment  how  he  was 
to  find  his  way  out  of  the  wood ;  he  was  at  the  edge 
of  it  in  two  minutes.  .  .  .  Since  that  night,  he  has 
never  been  merry,  he  has  never  felt  any  pleasure  in 
living." 

"  Cursed  roussalka!"  said  Fedia,  after  a  minute's 
silent  reflection  ;  "  but  how  does  it  happen  that  vermin 
like  that  can  hurt  the  soul  of  a  Christian  ?  for  he  did 
not  obey  it  ;   he  did  not  yield  to  it." 

"  It  is  quite  the  same  ;  besides,  it  is  true,"  answered 
Kostia  ..."  and  Gavrilo  said  that  the  voice  of  the 
roussalka  was  sad  and  mournful  like  a  frog's." 

"  And  it  was  your  aunt  that  told  you  all  that?" 
said  Fedia. 
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"  Yes,  I  was  in  bed,  but  I  was  listening  ;  I  did  not 
lose  a  single  word." 

"  It  is  very  curious.  But  what  makes  him  so  sad 
now  ?  Did  he  touch  it  ?  He  must  have  pleased  the 
cursed  thing,  since  it  called  him." 

"  Yes,  he  pleased  it !  .  .  You  know  it  wanted  to 
tickle  him ;  that  is  what  it  wanted  ;  that  is  what  the 
roussalkas  do." 

"But  can  there  be  any  roussalkas  here?"  said 
Fedia. 

"  No,"  answered  Kostia  ;  "  here,  it  is  an  open  part  of 
the  country   .   .  .  and  besides,  there  is  the  river." 

All  reflected  in  silence.  Suddenly,  in  the  distance, 
sounded  a  long  cry  of  sorrow  and  anguish — one  of  those 
voices  of  the  night,  those  indefinable  and  in(;onceivable 
sounds  which  are  born  of  silence  itself,  which  rise, 
seem  to  hang  somtjwhere  in  the  air,  and  then  die 
slowly  away.  You  listen  ;  it  seems  nothing,  and  yet  a 
sound  has  struck  upon  your  ear.  At  this  time  it  was 
as  if,  far  away  on  the  horizon,  some  one  had  shouted, 
and  then  in  the  forest  another  had  answered  in  a  thin 
short  burst  of  laughter ;  and  a  feeble  hissing  sound 
seemed  to  fly  along  on  the  surface  of  the  river. 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other.  .  .    They  shuddered. 

"  The  cross  protect  us  !"  murmured  Ilia. 

"  Ah !  boys,"  cried  Paul,  "  are  you  not  afraid?  .  .  . 
But,  come,  let  us  see  whether  the  potatoes  are  ready." 

Four  little  heads  bent  above  the  pot,  and  they  began 
to  devour  the  smoking  potatoes.  Ivan  alone  did  not 
move. 

"  Well  !  won't  you  have  any?"  said  Paul.  But  he 
would  not  even  draw  his  arms  out  of  the  folds  of  his  mat. 

The  pot  was  not  long  in  being  emptied. 

"  Do  you  know,  boys,"  said  Ileoucha,  "  what  hap- 
pened at  Barnabitzis  near  us  ?" 
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"  Beside  the  old  wall  ?"  said  Fedia. 

"  Yes,  yes,  at  the  old  deserted  wall.  ...  An  abo- 
minable place  !  all  surrounded  with  hollows,  and  ra- 
vines, and  grottoes  .  .  .  and  great  numbers  of  adders 
and  snakes." 

"  Well  !  what  happened  there  ?  tell  us." 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  know,  Fedia,  that  there  is  a 
man  buried  there — a  man  who  was  drowned  a  long 
time  ago,  when  the  pond  was  deep.  The  body  was 
buried  on  the  bank.  The  grave  is  not  very  easily 
found,  but  there  is  still  a  little  rising  to  be  seen  on  the 
earth.  Well,  listen.  The  steward  sent  for  the  hunts- 
man Ermill  some  days  ago,  and  ordered  him  to  go  to 
the  post — it  is  always  Ermill  that  is  sent  to  the  post. 
He  has  not  a  single  dog  to  train,  not  even  a  dog  to 
himself ;  they  all  died  ;  not  one  of  them  could  live 
Avitli  him  or  near  him.  A  pretty  -huntsman,  isn't  he  ? 
So  Ermill  went  to  the  post ;  and  when  he  got  to  town 
he  staid  there  a  little ;  and  he  had  a  good  deal  in  his 
head  when  he  mounted  his  horse  to  go  back  to  the  village. 
Night  came  on  ;  but  afterwards  it  became  very  clear, 
for  it  was  full  moon,  and  Ermill  had  reached,  though  he 
did  not  know  very  well  how,  the  old  wall  ;  he  had  to 
pass  this  nasty  place.  He  went  on  without  hesitation ; 
he  arrived  at  the  grave  of  the  drowned  man ;  he  looked  at 
it,  and  saw  lying  upon  it  a  pretty  lamb  with  nice  white 
curled  wool.  The  little  animal  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  on  the  grave.  The  huntsman  Ermill  is  a  good- 
hearted  man  ;  he  thought  that  it  would  lose  itself  if  it 
stayed  in  this  evil  place,  so  he  got  down  from  his  horse 
and  took  it  up.  The  lamb  was  perfectly  quiet  in  his 
arms.  Ermill  approached  his  horse,  but  he  backed, 
and  kicked,  and  flung,  and  snorted,  and  neighed,  and 
shook  his  head  ;  but  Ermill  soon  brought  him  to  reason. 
So  he  remounted,  and  went  along  with  the  pretty  lamb 
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on  the  saddle  before  him.  Ermill  looked  at  the  lamb, 
and  it  looked  at  him  straight  in  the  face.  This  seemed 
very  strange  to  Ermill,  whose  memory  was  a  little  con- 
fused, but  who,  for  all  that,  could  not  remember  that  he 
had  ever  heard  of  sheep  looking  in  this  way,  straight  into 
people's  faces.  But  he  settled  with  himself  that  this  was  a 
peculiar  case.  He  paid  no  more  attention  to  it ;  he  car- 
ressed  it ;  and,  quite  pleased  to  find  the  wool  so  soft, 
he  said  to  the  lamb,  '  Beacha !  beacha!'  and  then 
the  lamb  immediately  showed  his  teeth,  and  said  the 
same,  'Beacha!  beacha!'   .   .   ." 

The  boy  had  not  finished  these  two  last  words  when 
the  dogs  leaped  up  together,  and,  bounding  off  at  a  furi- 
ous rate,  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  All  the  boys 
were  at  once  on  the  alert ;  even  Vania  came  out  from 
beneath  his  matting.  Paul,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  shot  after  thp  dogs,  whose  barkings  were  every 
minute  becoming  more  and  more  distant.  I  heard  the 
mad  and  disordered  galloping  of  the  terrified  taboun. 
Paul  redoubled  his  shouts  of  encouragement  to  the 
dogs:  "  Seeri !  joutka !  seize  'em!  seize  'em!"  A 
few  moments  after,  the  barkings  ceased  ;  the  last  shouts 
of  Paul  were  but  faintly  heard  in  the  distance.  This 
silence  continued  for  fully  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  the 
boys  looked  at  each  other  with  an  expression  of  uncer- 
tainty. .  .  At  last  we  heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse  that 
stopped  suddenly  just  at  our  feet,  and  Paul,  by  the  help 
of  the  mane,  vaulted  to  the  ground.  The  two  dogs  also 
bounded  into  the  illuminated  circle,  where  they  lay 
down  with  their  deep  red  tongues  lolling  out. 

"  What  was  it?  What  did  you  see?"  cried  the 
boys. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Paul,  signing  with  his  arm  a 
dismissal  to  his  horse.  "  The  dogs  came  upon  the 
trace  of  some  beast  or  other  ;   I  think  it  was  a  wolf, 
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but  I  could  not  see  in  the  dark,"  he  added  coolly,  and 
then  beg'an  to  breathe  hard. 

I  could  not  help  admiring  this  little  fellow,  he 
looked  so  handsome  at  this  moment,  plain  as  he  was. 
His  countenance,  animated  by  his  rapid  run,  was 
full  of  different  emotions,  and  shone  with  resolution 
and  intrepidity.  "Without  even  a  stick  in  his  hand,  in 
the  dark,  though  he  believed  that  some  danger  was 
near,  he  had  run  without  hesitation  against  a  wolf, 
perhaps  several.  ...  I  thought,  while  I  looked  at  him 
standing  before  the  fire,  so  calm,  so  modest,  "  What  a 
charming  boy ! " 

"  And  were  there  any  wolves,  eh?"  said  the  chicken- 
hearted  Kostia. 

"  There  are  always  some  wolves  in  the  fields  in  the 
night  time,"  answered  Paul  negligently,  "  but  they  are 
not  troublesome  except  in  winter." 

And  he  took  his  old  seat  near  the  fire.  While  ar- 
ranging himself  at  his  ease  on  the  ground,  one  of  his 
arms  happened  to  fall  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  dogs, 
which,  happy  in  this  accidental  caress,  cast  at  Paul  a 
look  of  proud  gratitude,  and  remained  thus  for  a  long 
time  without  turning  his  head,  tired  as  he  was  with  his 
long  chase. 

Vania,  tlie  youngest  of  the  party,  rolled  himself  u}) 
in  his  matting  again. 

"  Ah  !  Ileoucha,  what  were  you  talking  about  ?  you 
remember,"  said  Fedia,  who,  as  the  son  of  a  rich  pea- 
sant, thought  himself  entitled  to  be  entertained  with 
stories.  He  spoke  very  little  himself,  as  if  he  wished 
to  guard  his  acknowledged  dignity.  "You  stoptwhen 
the  dogs  leaped  up. . .  Yes,  yes,  it  was  about  a  haunted 
place  near  your  house." 

*'  Barnabitzis  ?  Ah !  spirits  have  been  seen  there 
too.     More  than  once  they  have   seen   the  dead  old 
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lord  walking  there.  They  say  he  goes  in  a  long  cafetan  ; 
he  stalks  along,  sighs,  and  looks  on  the  grouild,  God 
knows  for  what.  One  night,  father  Trofim  met  him, 
and  said  to  him,  '  My  lord  Ivan  Ivanytch,  what  are 
you  looking  for  on  the  ground?'  " 

"  What !  Trofim  dared  to  speak  to  him  !"  said  Fedia 
astonished. 

"  Yes,  he  spoke  to  him." 

"  Well,  he  is  a  famous  old  fellow,  is  old  Trofim. 
And  what  did  the  dead  man  say?" 

"  '  I  am  looking  for  the  magic  herb,'  said  the  spirit, 
in  a  dull,  hollow  voice.  Yes,  he  said  the  magic  herb, 
'  And  what  do  you  want  with  the  sorcerer's  herb,  when 
you  are  dead,  my  lord  Ivan  Ivanytch  ? '  'The  earth 
is  choking  me,  I  am  suffocating  below  it,'  said  the  dead 
man.   .   .   .   '  I  must  get  out  of  that,  Trofim.'  " 

"  An  odd  old  fellow,"  said  Fedia — "  dead  and  wants 
air !  I  suppose  he  did  not  live  long  enough." 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  said  Kostia;  "  I  thought  that 
nobody  could  see  the  dead  except  on  Roditelskaia  Satur- 
day."* 

"  One  can  see  the  dead  at  any  time,"  answered  Ileou- 
cha  confidently^,  who,  so  far  as  I  observed,  was  best 
acquainted  with  the  village  traditions.  "  Only,  when 
Roditelskaia  Saturday  comes,  you  can  see  the  people 
who  are  marked  for  death,  and  all  these  people  must 
die  before  the  year  ends.  You  have  only  to  go  and 
seat  yourself  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the  church,  and 
look,  without  moving  an  inch,  straight  before  you. 
If  you  do  that,  you  will  see  everybody  whose  turn  is 
come  to  die.     Old  Ouliana  went  last  year  and  sat  on  the 


*  The  day  on  which  the  Russians  celebrate  the  memoi'}'  of  Ihuir 
<leceased  relations. 
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"All!  and  did  she  see  anybody?"  asked  Kostia 
eagerly, 

"  Well,  at  first  she  sat  a  long  time — a  very  long  time 
— motionless,  looking,  listening,  but  without  seeing  or 
hearing  anybody  ....  only  she  thought  she  heard  a 
dog  barking  and  howling  strangely  from  somewhere,  it 
seemed  to  her  from  the  bottom  of  a  vault  ....  At 
last,  a  little  boy  in  a  blouse  passed  her  on  the  path ; 
she  saw  him,  and  following  him  attentively  with  her 
eye,  she  recognised  Fedoci's  little  son." 

"  Little  Ivan,  who  died  last  spring?" 

"  Yes,  it  was  he.  He  was  walking  with  his  head 
down,  so  she  did  not  know  who  he  was  at  first  .... 
but  she  knew  him  after  he  passed  her.  Some  time 
after  him,  a  baba  passed  slowly.  Ouliana  knew  her  at 
once,  I  mean  she  recognised  herself;  it  was  herself, 
Ouliana,  that  was  walking  on  the  path." 

"  What !  it  was  herself  that  was  walking  below,  and 
herself  that  she  saw?"  said  Fedia. 

*'  Yes,  herself,  what  of  it?" 

"  Well,  but  she  is  not  dead  yet." 

"  But  the  year  is  not  ended  yet.  Come  to-morrow 
to  our  village  and  look  at  her  ;  her  soul  and  body  hardly 
hold  together." 

The  boys  were  silent.  Paul  threw  a  handful  of  dry 
wood  on  the  fire ;  the  branches  falling  raised  myriads 
of  sparks,  then  began  to  blacken,  twisted,  cracked, 
emitted  jets  of  grey  smoke,  with  here  and  there  peaks 
of  lighted  gas  that  gradually  grew  larger  and  mixed 
together,  and  then  the  whole  mass  broke  into  flame, 
sending  up  a  fierce,  red,  roaring  blaze,  mixed  with 
showers  of  sparks.  A  dove  flew  out  of  the  darkness  right 
to  the  crest  of  the  flame,  round  which  it  flew  three  times, 
and  then  disappeared,  clapping  its  wings  loudly. 

*'  Ah  !"  said  Paul,  "there  is  a  dove  that  has  lost  its 
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■way  home  ;  it  will  fly  about  till  it  finds  a  safe  place  to 
wait  in  until  morning  comes." 

"  But,  tell  me,  Paul  .  .  .  mayn't  it  be,"  said  Kostia, 
"  the  soul  of  a  good  man  going  up  to  heaven,  eh  ?" 

"  Perhaps  .  .  .  perhaps  it  may,"  answered  Paul, 
throwing  another  handful  of  branches  on  the  other  fire. 

''  Paul,"  said  Fedia,  who  never  liked  any  interrup- 
tion to  the  stories  he  was  enjoying,  "tell  me,  if  you 
please,  whether  you  saw  at  Chalachof,  the  .  .  .  what 
we  saw,  the  .   .   .  eclipse,  I  think  they  call  it." 

"  0  I  .  .  .  when  the  sun  is  covered  with  black  !  I 
know  .  .  .  yes,  yes,  we  saw  it." 

"  You  were  terribly  frightened,  surely?" 

"  Yes,  and  not  we  poor  peasants  only.  Our  barin 
had  told  us  himself  beforehand  that  he  was  going  to 
see  the — the  eclipse  .  .  .  and  the  moment  he  saw  the 
night  coming  in  place  of  the  day,  he  was  very  much 
afraid  himself  they  say.  There  is  an  old  woman  in  his 
kitchen,  when  she  saw  the  night  coming  at  that  time, 
she  thought  that  there  would  not  be  any  more  cooking 
at  all ;  so  she  took  pots,  and  bowls,  and  dishes,  and 
sauce-pans,  and  pitched  them  all  into  the  big  oven, 
muttering,  '  Nobody  has  any  need  to  eat  on  the  day 
of  judgment.'  And  the  vegetables  and  the  meal  too 
followed  the  pots  and  pans.  And  in  all  the  village  they 
said  that  white  wolves  were  going  to  cover  the  whole 
earth,  and  with  the  help  of  the  birds  of  prey,  eat  up  all 
the  men  and  women,  and  that  we  should  first  see  Trichlca 
— you  know  Trichka — that  the  curate  calls  Antichrist." 

"  Well,  but  what  is  this  Trichka?"  asked  Kostia. 

"  D(m't  you  know?"  said  Ileoucha  with  warmth;  "you 
are  a  famous  blockhead,  not  to  know  who  Trichka  is ! 
What  do  the  people  of  your  village  do  when  they  are 
all  sitting  together  ?  they  are  as  dumb  as  the  seats  they 
sit  OD,  I  suppose.     Trichka !  he's  a  wonderful  man  who 
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will  come  to  our  villages  some  day.  And  how  is 
he  a  wonderful  man  ?  why,  nobody  ever  will  be  able 
to  catch  him,  or  to  hurt  him ;  the  whole  baptized  world 
would  like  to  seize  him,  and  they  will  come  out  of  their 
yards  w4th  pitchforks  and  cudgels,  and  chains  and  cords, 
and  try  to  catch  him  and  chain  him,  and  trample  him 
under  foot ;  but  he  will  make  them  all  squint,  so  that 
they  will  strike,  and  kick,  and  seize  each  other,  while 
they  fancy  they  are  hurting  him.  Do  you  know  now  ? 
Ah  !  but  that  is  not  all ;  he  will  let  them  put  him  ia 
prison ;  well,  they  will  guard  him  and  keep  him  always 
in  sight ;  he  will  ask  a  little  water  to  drink — they  will 
bring  him  some  in  a  wooden  bowl,  and  then  he  shrivels 
himself  up  in  the  air,  plunges  into  the  bowl ....  and 
you  may  look  for  him  as  much  as  you  like  !  They  will 
load  him  with  irons — he  gives  himself  a  little  shake, 
and  all  the  rings  lie  broken  about  him.  This  Trichka, 
I  tell  you,  will  run  through  all  the  hamlets,  and  villages, 
and  towns ;  he  is  a  shrewd  fellow ;  he  will  make  a 
fool  of  everybody,  and  yet  make  everybody  like  him. 
There  will  not  be  any  use  trying  to  injure  him.  .  . . 
Yes,  yes,  he  is  a  cunning,  malicious,  very  wicked 
being." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  replied  Paul,  without  animation 
or  haste,  "  it  is  quite  true  ;  it  is  the  very  same  Trichka 
that  our  people  are  expecting.  The  old  people  said, 
'  If  the  eclipse  takes  place  that  the  barins  talk  about, 
Trichka  will  make  his  appearance  for  certain.'  The 
eclipse  commenced ;  all  the  people  came  out  of  their 
houses,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  street,  on  the  roads, 
and  in  the  fields.  They  waited  to  see  it.  At  our  village 
the  ground  is  high,  and  we  can  see  a  great  distance  all 
round  us  .  .  .  Not  an  eye  was  closed  .  . .  Then,  all  of 
a  sudden,  not  far  from  the  Sloboda,  on  the  path  over  the 
hill  we  call  the  Raccourci,  there  appeared,  andthenbegan 
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to  descend  the  Liil,  a  strangel}'  shaped  man,  with  a 
head  as  big  as  his  body  ,  .  .  We  all  looked,  and 
winked,  and  looked,  and  everybody  began  to  cry,  '  Ohi ! 
ohi  !  ohi !  Trichka  !  Trichka  ! '  and  they  scattered 
in  every  direction — brr,  brr,  brr  .  .  .  like  rats.  Our 
starosta*  leaped  into  a  ditch  up  to  his  chin ;  his  wife 
ran  and  crept  below  the  carriage-gate,  crying  as  if  she 
were  possessed,  and  frightening  even  the  dog  out  of 
his  wits ;  he  broke  his  chain,  bolted  into  the  garden, 
over  the  gate,  and  ran  for  the  wood.  Father  Kouzmira 
ran  among  the  oats,  lay  down,  and  began  to  imitate,  as 
well  as  he  could,  the  cry  of  the  quail.  '  The  enemy  of 
souls,'  thought  he,  '  the  angry  devil,  will  never  think  of 
laying  hold  of  a  poor  corn-bird.'  So  they  were  all 
terrified  almost  to  death.  .  .  .  Just  fancy ;  the  man  that 
was  coming  to  the  village,  just  as  much  frightened  as 
the  rest,  was  Vavill,  our  cooper.  He  had  gone  to  the 
town  to  buy  a  big  pail  bound  with  iron  hoops,  and  he 
had  put  it  on  his  head  for  convenience'  sake." 

The  five  boys  laughed  at  the  adventure,  and  then 
remained  a  moment  perfectly  silent,  as  one  may  often 
notice  when  people  are  conversing  in  the  open  air.  I 
looked  round  on  every  side ;  over  the  wide  prairie  the 
night  reigned  silent  and  solemn  ;  to  the  freshness  of  ad- 
vanced evening  had  succeeded  the  healthy  and  pleasant 
coolness  of  midnight — its  reign  ^^as  to  continue  over  the 
country  for  several  hours  longer  ;  we  had  still  some  time 
to  wait  for  the  first  rose -tints  of  the  dawn,  the  first  signs 
of  the  awakening  of  nature.  The  moon  would  not  rise 
for  some  hours  yet.  The  countless  stars  of  heaven  seemed 
to  be  running  a  race  with  each  other,  as  if  they  had  a  ren- 
dezvous in  the  milkyway  , which  they  wished  but  were 
unable  to  reach,  and  while  looking  at  them  as  they 
gradually  neared  the  steeple,  I  seemed  to  feel  under  me 
*  The  representative  head  of  the  village. 
L 
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the  rapid  incessant  revolution  of  the  earth  ....  I  was 
dreaming  thus,  when  a  sudden,  piercing,  mournful  cry 
rose  twice  above  the  river ;  some  minutes  after,  the 
same  cry  was  repeated,  but  farther  off. 

Kostia  shuddered. 

"What  is  it?"  he  said. 

"  It  is  the  heron,"  answered  Paul,  very  quietly. 

"  The  heron  ?  the  heron  ?  .  .  .  .  But,  Paul,  what 
was  I  told  yesterday  evening  ?  ,  ,  .  .  that  .  .  .  but 
perhaps  you  know  yourself,  Paul," 

"What  are  you  talking  about?     Come,  tell  us." 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  was  going  from  Kamennaia- 
Grad  to  Chachkino ;  I  went  along  our  hazel-wood, 
and  then  I  took  the  road  by  the  low  meadow,  you  know, 
down  at  the  place  where  the  meadow  borders  on  the 
quick  turn  of  tlie  river  ....  You  remember  that 
there  is  just  beside  it  a  boutchilo,*  and  a  large  part  of 
the  boutchilo  is  changed  into  reed-marshes?  well,  I 
was  passing  this  boutchilo,  when  I  heard  not  far  from  me 
cries  of  '  Ouh  !  ouh  !  ouh  !  ohi !'  They  were  so  sad,  so 
mournful  ....  Oh,  my  God !  brothers,  my  heart  was 
at  my  throat,  and  my  legs  could  hardly  carry  me.  It 
was  late  ;  the  voice  always  followed  me ;  ah  !  I  wept 
so  sore,  I  wept  till  I  thought  I  had  shed  all  the  tears 
in  my  head.  Tell  me,  boys,  what  do  you  think  it  could 
have  been?" 

"About  a  year  ago,"  said  Paul,  "some  thieves 
drowned  the  field-Avatchman  Akim  there ;  perhaps  it 
was  his  soul  shrieking." 

"  Ah  !  I  did  not  know  that  the  thieves  had  drowned 
poor  Akim  there ;  if  I  had  known,  I  should  not  have 
been  so  much  frightened." 

"  Besides,  I  must  tell  you,"  added  Paul,  "  I  have 

*  A  boutchilo  is  a  deep  pool  of  water  left  after  the  inundation 
of  a  river. 
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heard  people  say  that  there  are  little  frogs,  whose  cry- 
very  much  resembles,  the  cries  of  a  human  being  in 
great  pain  and  sorrow," 

"  Frogs  ?  no  Paul ;  it  was  not  frogs  :  what  frogs  do 
you  mean  ?...." 

The  heron  again  flung  its  peculiar  cry  above  the 
river. 

"There  is  another,  now,"  said  Kostia,  involuntarily; 
"it  must  be  the  cry  of  the  leechie,"* 

"  The  leechie  doesn't  cry ;  it  is  dumb,"  said  Elias  im- 
mediately ;  "  it  does  nothing  but  strike  one  hand  against 
the  other,  and  clack  with  its  tongue." 

"I  suppose  you  have  seen  it,  eh?"  asked  the  self- 
important  Fedia  in  a  tone  of  raillery. 

"  No,  I  never  saw  it,  comrade,  and  God  preserve  me 
from  ever  seeing  it !  but  other  people  have.  Only  the 
other  day,  he  met  one  of  our  moujiks  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood ;  he  pushed  him  and  pushed  him  towards  the 
thicket ;  the  moujik  had  to  go  round  the  field  ten 
times,  always  trying  to  keep  away  from  the  thicket, 
but  he  could  not  get  to  his  cottage  till  the  sun  rose, 
and  he  was  dreadfully  knocked  up,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  And  he  saw  the  leechie  ?" 

*'  Yes  !  he  says  that  the  leechie  is  very  tall  and  very 
brown,  always  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  and  that  one  can  never  get  a  fair  look  at  him 
because  he  always  keeps  out  of  the  moon's  light,  but 
he  keeps  looking  at  you  and  winking  .  .  .  ." 

"  Oh  horrible  ! "  cried  Fedia,  shuddering  and  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders. 

"What  I  can't  understand,"  said  Paul,  "is  that 
such  vermin  can  breed  and  continue  on  the  earth  as 
they  do." 

"  Hush !  don't  say  anything  ill  about  him  ;  take 
*  The  leechie  is  the  evil  spirit  of  the  woods. 
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care,  lie  will  hear  you  ;  he  is  dumb,  but  he  is  not  deaf,'' 
said  Elias,  "  and  he  is  very  revengeful." 

After  a  few  minutes'  meditation  on  the  necessity  of 
not  irritating  the  wood-goblin,  little  Vania  cried,  "  0 ! 
l)rothers !  look,  look  !  .  .  .  .  (The  first  movement  of 
all  was  to  shudder)  ;  look  at  the  stars  of  the  good 
God  !  they  are  like  great  swarms  of  bees." 

Speaking  thus,  he  drew  his  fresh  little  face  out  of 
his  covering,  and  leaning  on  his  elbow,  fixed  his  bright 
gaze  on  the  starry  sky.  His  four  wise  friends,  following 
his  example,  raised  their  innocent  faces  to  the  sublime 
vault,  and  I  remarked  with  pleasure  that  it  was  with 
reluctance  they  turned  them  again  towards  the  ground. 
But  as  all  contemplation  has  an  end,  Fedia,  the  son  of 
the  rich  peasant,  said  to  the  little  Ivan, — 

"  What  news  of  your  sister  Aneouta  ;  is  she  well  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Vania,  "  she  is  well." 

"  Ask  her,  then,  why  she  does  not  come  to  see  us." 

"  I  don't  know  what  keeps  herrr,"  answered  Vania, 
who  had  a  strong  burr. 

"  Well,  tell  her  to  come." 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  herrr." 

"  Tell  her  I  have  something  nice  for  her." 

"  And  me,  will  you  give  me  something  too?" 

"  Yes,  you  too." 

Little  Johnny  sighed,  and  then  said,  "  No,  not  to 
me,  I  don't  want  anything;  give  what  you  were  going 
to  give  me,  give  it  to  her.  She  is  such  a  good,  good 
sister."      And  his  head  fell  softly  on  the  ground  again. 

Paul  rose,  and  took  up  in  his  left  hand  the  empty  pot. 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Fedia. 

"  To  the  river  for  water,  I  am  thirsty." 

The  dogs  rose  with  him,  and  followed  Paul  to  the  river. 

"  Take  care,  Paul,  and  not  fall  into  the  river," 
cried  Ileoi-'cha. 
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"  Why  should  he  fall  into  the  water?"  said  Fedia, 
"  there  is  no  fear  of  that." 

"  No  fear  !  no  fear !  how  do  you  know  ?  Perhaps 
when  he  is  leaning  over  and  drawing  water  .  .  .  the 
Vodianoi*  will  seize  him  by  the  arms  and  pull  him  in. 
And  then  the  people  will  say,  '  He  fell  in,  poor  fellow  ! 
he  fell  into  the  water.'  He  fell  in !  it  is  very  easily 
said  .  .  .  Ah !  did  you  hear  ?  something  moved  over 
there  among  the  bushes." 

They  all  listened.      The  bushes  and  reeds  rustled. 

"  And  is  it  true,"  said  Kostia,  "  that  Akoulina,  the 
poor  idiot,  has  been  so  since  ever  she  fell  into  the 
water?" 

"  Yes,  yes.  Isn't  she  frightful  just  now  ?  Well, 
they  say  she  was  once  a  beauty.  It  was  the  Vodianoi 
that  disfigured  her  and  spoiled  her.  He  did  not  expect 
they  would  draw  her  out  so  soon  .  .  .  but  he  had  time, 
for  all  that,  to  twist  and  deform  her  as  you  see." 

I  have  myself  met  this  Akoulina  many  times.  The 
poor  wretch  is  covered  with  rags,  frightfully  lean,  with 
a  face  as  black  as  coal,  haggard  eyes,  teeth  always 
gnashing.  She  will  stand  a  long  time  in  one  place,  no 
matter  where,  stamping  with  her  feet  on  the  ground, 
crossing  her  bony  arms  over  her  breast,  and  shifting 
from  one  leg  to  the  other  like  a  ferocious  beast  in  a 
confined  cage. 

"  They  say,"  resumed  Kostia,  "  that  Akoulina  threw 
herself  into  the  water,  because  her  lover  deceived  her." 

"  Quite  true." 

"  And  do  you  remember  Vacia?"  added  Kostia  in  a 
sad  tone. 

"  What  Vacia  do  you  mean?"  said  Fedia. 

"  0 !  the  one  that  was  drowned — drowned  in  this 
river.  How  handsome  he  was  !  how  handsome  !  And 
*  The  Vodiaiwl,  from  voda,  water,  the  Undine  of  the  Germans. 
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Feclista,  his  mother,  loved  him  so  much  !  Do  you 
know  that  she  felt  .  .  .  that  she  always  felt  that  Vacia 
would  come  to  his  death  by  the  water.  Sometimes 
Vacia  went  with  the  rest  of  us  boys,  in  the  summer 
time,  to  bathe  in  the  river ;  and  Feclista,  every  time, 
kept  trembling  in  such  a  way.  All  the  other  women, 
without  thinking  there  was  any  danger,  would  pass  quite 
tranquilly  with  their  tubs  to  the  washing-place ;  but 
Feclista  always  set  her  tub  on  the  ground,  and  cried 
out  to  Vacia,  '  Come  out  of  the  water,  my  little  darling, 
come  out,  come  here,  come,  my  lamb,  come  ! '  How  he 
drowned  himself,  God  knows.  He  was  one  day  playing 
on  the  bank,  his  mother  was  not  there  ;  she  was  turning 
the  hay  in  the  meadow.  All  of  a  sudden  she  began  to 
feel  uneasy,  she  ran  to  the  river,  she  looked  about  her, 
she  saw  bubbles  mounting  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
Vacia's  cap  floating  .  .  .  floating  .  .  .  Since  that  day  Fec- 
lista has  not  been  in  her  right  mind.  She  goes  to  the 
place  and  stretches  herself  on  the  ground,  and  sings  a 
little  song,  the  song  that  Vacia  was  always  singing,  it 
is  that  she  sings,  and  then  she  weeps  and  weeps — God 
ought  to  have  pity  on  her." 

'•  Here  is  Pavloucha  coming  back,"  said  Fedia. 

Paul  rejoined  his  friends;  he  brought  back  the  pot 
full.  He  was  very  silent  at  first,  and  then  I  heard  him 
murmuring  : 

"  Ah !  dear  comrades,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  .  .  ." 

"  What  is  it?  What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  said 
Kostia  impetuously. 

*•'  I  heard  in  the  river  the  soft  voice  of  Vacia  .  .  ." 

The  little  circle  shuddered. 

"  What  do  you  say?  eh?  what?"  said  Kostia,  in  a 
wandering  tone  of  voice. 

"  God  is  my  witness;  when  I  leaned  down  over  the 
water,  I  heard  just  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  the 
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voice  of  Vacia  calling  to  me,  '  Pavloucha,  Pavlouclia, 
come  here,  come  here  ! '  I  drew  back  quickly  ;  and  for 
all  that,  you  see  I  have  brought  back  my  pot  full  of 
fresh  clear  water," 

"  Oh  !  Lord  God,  Lord  God!  have  mercy  on  ns  !" 
said  the  four  boys  crossing  themselves  ;  and  Paul,  after 
them,  crossed  himself  still  more  solemnly. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  Vodianoi  that  called  you, 
Paul;  it  was  the  Vodianoi,"  said  Fedia  ;  "and  imagine, 
just  a  minute  ago,  we  were  talking  of  poor  Vacia," 

"It  is.  .  a  .  .  bad  omen,  .  .  a  .  .  bad  omen,  that," 
said  Ileoucha  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion. 

"Well,  what  must  be  will  be!  God  preserve  us!" 
said  Paul  resolutely,  seating  himself  near  the  fire. 
"  Nobody  can  escape  from  his  fate." 

The  boys  sat  still  as  if  petrified ;  Paul's  words  had 
produced  a  profound  impression  on  them.  .  .  .  They 
began  to  arrange  themselves  round  the  fire,  and  dis- 
pose themselves  at  last  to  sleep. 

"What  is  that?"  said  Kostia,  raising  his  eyes. 

Paul  listened :  "  Snipes,"  said  he,  "  that  whistling, 
....  yes,  it  is  a  flight  of  snipes." 

"  And  where  are  they  going  to?" 

"  They  are  going  to  the  country  where  there  is  no 
winter." 

"  What !  is  there  any  country  so  very  unfortunate  ?" 

"  0  yes  !  a  warm  country." 

"Far  away?" 

"  Far,  far  away ;  away  over  the  warm  seas."  Kos- 
tia sighed,  and  an  instant  afterwards  his  eyes  closed. 

Three  hours  had  passed  since  I  joined  the  boys  and 
began  to  listen  to  their  chat.  Tired  as  I  was,  I  felt  that 
T  could  listen  to  them  three  hours  more  ;  but  the  silence 
remained  unbroken.  The  moon  appeared ;  I  did  not 
remark  her  presence  at  first,  she  was  so  thin  and  pale. 
But  this  night,  like  all  the  nights  of  this  season,  was 
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not  the  less  magnificent  that  it  wanted  the  light  of  the 
moon.  By  this  time  many  of  the  stars  had  neared  the  dim 
horizon,  after  leaving  the  sublime  elevation  they  had 
reached  under  the  mighty  vault.  Everything  was  silent 
in  the  air  and  on  the  earth,  as  the  first  hours  after 
midnight  always  are ;  a  deep  and  motionless  sleep 
spread  over  all.  The  air  seemed  less  impregnated 
with  odours,  and  a  faint  moistness  wandered  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere  .  .  .  The  nights  of 
summer  are  not  long.  The  fires  slept  with  the  tired 
fancies  of  the  little  boys.  The  dogs  took  advantage 
of  the  silence  of  our  party ;  the  horses,  so  far  as  I 
could  perceive  by  the  feeble  and  uncertain  light  of  the 
stars,  were  lying  their  whole  length  upon  the  meadow. 
My  eyelids  began  to  grow  heavy  .  .  .  and  ...  in  one 
moment  I  fell  asleep. 

A  fresh,  light  breeze  breathed  on  my  face.  I  opened 
my  eyes  ....  The  darkness  was  disappearing ;  it 
was  not  yet  the  purple  dawn ;  but  the  day  was  break- 
ing. The  landscape  was  becoming  visible  across  the 
shifting  darkness.  The  greyish  white  sky  began  to 
grow  clearer  and  more  cool  and  blue;  the  stars  shed  an 
uncertain  light,  like  diamonds  below  gauze,  and  disap- 
peared ;  the  earth  sent  up  clouds  of  mist,  the  leaves 
began  to  stir  softly  ;  from  somewhere,  I  knew  not  where, 
sounds  came  to  me,  I  could  not  say  what  sounds — of 
voices  doubtless — the  first  voices  of  the  life  that  still 
slumbered  ;  a  faint  breeze — the  morning  breeze,  passed 
wanderingly,  capriciously,  lightly  over  the  earth.  My 
body  saluted  it  with  a  light  voluptuous  shiver  .  .  . 
I  rose  quickly  and  went  up  to  the  boys  ;  they  were 
sleeping  soundly  beside  the  white  ashes  of  their  dead 
fires ;   Paul  alone  rose,  sat  up  and  looked  at  me. 

I  bade  him  good-bye,  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
then  bade  him  good-bye  again.    I  then  turned  to  go  home 
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along  the  river,  whose  course  was  marked  by  white  mists. 
I  had  hardly  travelled  two  versts,  when  all  around  me, 
on  the  wide  prairie  glistening  with  dew,  on  the  green 
hills,  from  thicket  to  thicket,  and  from  copse  to 
copse ;  farther  off,  too,  on  the  dusty  roads,  on  the 
bushes  bepearled  and  rainbowed  with  tears,  on  the 
river  that  was  shining  out  of  a  deeper  and  deeper 
blue  under  the  breaking  mist — the  dawning  day  threw 
up  its  rays  of  fiery  purple,  and  then  poured  forth  floods 
of  fresh  and  resplendent  golden  light  ....  A  stirring, 
an  awakening,  a  breathing  full  of  joy  and  hope — and 
all  living  nature  burst  into  voice  and  song ;  every- 
Avhere  large  stirring  drops  of  dew  displayed  their 
thousand  varied  liglits ....  From  the  distance,  pure, 
clear,  distinct,  as  if  bathed  in  the  freshness  of  the 
morning,  came  the  sounds  of  the  village  church-bell ; 
and  almost  immediately  after  gallopped  up  behind  me 
the  whole  taboun  of  Beejina  Lough,  driven  by  the  five 
noble  little  boys.      God  bless  them  ! 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  to  this  narrative, 
already  perhaps  too  long,  that  Paul  died  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  But  he  was  not  drowned  ;  he  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  a  horse.  It  is  a  pity.  Paul  was  a  boy 
who  promised  to  become  an  excellent  man. 
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THE  FUNERAL.  — KACIAN. 

I  CAME  back  from  the  field  in  my  little  spring  car, 
oppressed  by  tlie  suffocating  beat  of  a  cloudy  summer's 
day.  On  such  days  the  heat  is  more  oppressive  than 
when  the  air  is  clear. 

I  was  dosing  in  my  car  in  a  singularly  sullen  mood, 
exposed  to  the  fine  and  delicate  dust  which  my  wheels 
raised  continually  from  the  road  .  .  when  all  at  once  I 
was  aroused  by  the  perturbed  air  and  strange  excite- 
ment of  my  driver,  who,  up  to  this  moment,  had  been 
slumbering  upon  a  plank  a  little  lower  than  the  seat  on 
which  I  was  reclining.  He  tugged  at  the  reins,  wriggled 
about  on  his  seat,  and  commenced  growling  at  his  horses, 
and  looking  both  to  the  right  and  left ;  while  I  began 
to  look  before  me  on  all  sides.  We  were  traversing  an 
immense  cultivated  plain,  which  happened  to  be  diver- 
sified with  numerous  swells  likewise  cultivated,  and 
presented  to  the  eye  an  appearance  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  to  one  viewing  them  from  a  carriage.  Look- 
ing along  the  road  as  far  as  one  could  see,  you  could 
not  perceive  a  single  soul ;  in  the  distance,  little  clumps 
of  birches,  with  their  round  and  jagged  tops,  cut  off  a 
line  almost  parallel  with  the  horizon.  Narrow  path- 
ways ran  zig-zag  amongst  the  fields,  disappearing  at 
intervals  in  hollows,  and  winding  round  hills ;   and  on 
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one  of  these,  which  some  five  hundred  paces  from  our 
present  position,  seemed  to  stop  our  progress,  I  distin- 
guished something  like  a  procession.  This  was  the 
object  which  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  my 
driver. 

It  was  a  funeral.  Upon  the  front  of  a  telega, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  which  paced  slowly  along,  was 
seated  an  old  priest ;  the  sacristan  by  his  side  was 
driving;  behind  the  car,  four  peasants,  bare-headed, 
carried  a  corpse  covered  with  a  shroud  of  white  linen, 
followed  by  two  women.  The  feeble  and  plaintive 
voice  of  one  of  them  reached  my  ear.  I  listened  .  .  . 
She  seemed  to  be  saying  something ;  it  was  sad  to  hear, 
in  the  midst  of  these  almost  uninhabited  plains,  this 
monotonous  dirge,  broken  only  by  deep  sobs.  My 
driver  pushed  forward ;  he  meant  to  pass  the  cortege 
quickly ;  everybody  knows  that  it  is  a  bad  omen  to 
meet  a  funeral  procession  on  the  road.  He  had  just 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  cross  road  before  the  corpse- 
bearers,  when  all  at  once  our  car  received  a  rough  jolt ; 
a  crack  was  heard,  and  in  a  moment  the  car  overset. 
My  driver  stopped  the  horses,  who  were  somewhat 
startled,  made  an  angry  gesture  with  his  hand,  and 
spat  on  the  ground. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

He  leapt  down  without  replying,  and  without  show- 
ing any  haste. 

"  But  what  is  the  matter?"  I  repeated. 

"  The  axle  is  broken,  worn  through,"  replied  he, 
sulkily ;  and  he  readjusted  the  bow  and  the  harness  of 
the  thiller  so  roughly,  that  the  horse  almost  fell  on 
his  side ;  he  managed  to  keep  on  his  legs,  however, 
neighed,  shook  himself,  and  began  quietly  to  gnaw  his 
]eg  below  his  knee. 

I  alighted  from  the  car,  and  began  to  walk,  little 
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iinnoyed  by  the  accident.  The  right  ^vheel  was  in- 
clined more  than  half  way  under  the  car,  and  seemed, 
by  great  exertions,  to  hold  aloft  in  the  air  the  little 
fore- wheel  on  the  left  side. 

"  What  is  to  be  clone  now?" 

"  See,  there  is  the  canse!"  said  my  driver,  pointing 
with  his  whip  to  the  procession,  which  had  already 
turned  the  corner  of  the  cross  way,  and  was  approach- 
ing us.  "  I  have  always  seen  it  so ;  it  is  a  sure  sign, 
meeting  a  dead  body  ..." 

He  began  to  tease  the  thiller  again  ;  but  the  animal, 
perceiving  his  bad  humour  from  his  outrageous  conduct 
and  voice,  stood  motionless  as  a  statue,  only  from  time 
to  time  quietly  mc)ving  his  tail  from  right  to  left.  I 
went  up  to  him,  and  stopped  before  the  wheel,  which 
had  been  forced  a  little  way  under  the  britchka. 

Quietly  and  sadly  the  funeral  procession,  which  had 
rejoined  us,  descended  upon  the  coarse  grass  on  the  low 
side  of  the  road,  without  mterrupting  for  a  moment  its 
slow  and  mournful  march.  My  driver  and  I  uncovered 
our  heads ;  we  saluted  the  priest,  and  exchanged  some 
looks  with  the  corpse-bearers ;  the  unhappy  creatures 
seemed  very  much  fatigued,  for  one  could  easily  per- 
ceive the  frequent  heavings  of  their  chests.  One  of  the 
women  who  followed  the  bier  was  very  old  and  pale ; 
her  features,  channelled  with  lines  of  care  and  sorrow, 
wore  a  severe  and  solemn  expression.  She  walked  in 
silence,  now  and  then  putting  her  shrivelled  hand  to 
her  bloodless  lips.  Her  companion,  who  was  about 
five-and- twenty  years  of  age,  had  red,  moist  eyes ;  her 
face  was  swollen  and  disfigured  with  weeping.  In  pass- 
ing by  us  she  was  silent,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands ;  but  when  the  funeral  had,  about  ten  paces  in 
advance  of  us,  resumed  the  middle  of  the  road,  she 
recommenced  her  monotonous  dirge  in  a  tone  of  such 
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repressed  anguish,  as  to  move  me  very  deeply.  My 
driver  followed  with  his  eyes  the  retiring  procession, 
then  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  'Tis  the  carpenter  Mar- 
tyn  they  are  burying,  Martyn  of  Reaba." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  them?" 

"  The  women  you  mean  ?  the  old  one  is  his  motlier  ; 
the  young  one  is  his  wife." 

"  What  disease  did  he  die  of?" 

"  A  fever.  The  day  before  yesterday  the  steward 
sent  for  a  doctor,  but  he  was  not  at  home.  Martyn 
was  a  good  carpenter ;  he  was  not  a  very  industrious 
man  .  .  ,  but  he  was  a  good  workman.  You  see,  his 
wife  is  left  quite  destitute  ...  Ah  !  she  is  a  wife  .  .  . 
her  tears  are  not  bought.  Women's  tears  are  only 
water  .  .  .  but  for  all  that"  .... 

And  bending,  he  passed  under  the  head  of  the  thill 
horse,  and  seized  in  both  hands  the  bow  which  rose 
above  the  collar.  At  first  he  leaned  with,  his  knee 
against  the  shoulder  of  the  beast,  shook  twice  or  thrice 
the  heavy  bow,  readjusted  the  harness  upon  his  back, 
passed  again  under  the  bridle,  played  with  his  thumb 
upon  the  animal's  nostrils,  and  at  last  went  to  the  tot- 
tering wheel.  He  there  stopped,  looked  at  it,  and,  with- 
out ceasing  to  look  at  it  attentively,  drew,  with  philo- 
sophic gravity  from  beneath  his  cafetan,  a  penny  snuff- 
box made  of  birch  bark,  and  plunging  two  huge  fingers 
into  it  slowly  and  with  seeming  effort,  put  himself  to 
some  trouble  mixing  up  the  snuff  which  it  contained ; 
then,  compressing  one  side  of  his  nose,  he  took  three 
or  four  pinches  with  a  loud  snivelling  noise,  which  had 
the  effect  of  distorting  his  features  and  filling  bis  eyes 
with  water.  Seeing  that  he  had  thus  dissipated  the 
thick  vapours  that  lurked  in  his  brain,  but  impatient  at 
the  slowness  of  his  deliberations,  I  put  a  question  to  him. 
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on  hearing  which,  he  put  his  tavlinnka*  carefully  into 
his  pocket,  by  a  shake  of  his  head  settled  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  and  deliberately  climbed  up  to  the  driving  box. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  I,  in  surprise. 

"  Please  get  up,"  he  rejoined,  lifting  his  reins  with 
the  greatest  coolness. 

"  And  how  shall  we  get  along?" 

"  We  shall  get  along." 

"And  the  axle-tree?"  .  .  . 

"  Be  good  enough  to  take  your  seat." 

"  But  the  axle-tree  is  broken." 

"  Broken,  yes,  broken ;  but  we  can  manage  to  go 
slowly  along  to  the  farms  (Vycelki).  There,  behind 
the  wood,  at  the  right,  are  the  huts  which  they  call  the 
loudin  Farms." 

"Do  you  think  we  can  crawl  that  length?"  My 
driver  did  not  deign  a  reply. 

"  Well,  I  will  go  on  foot." 

"  As  you  like,"  said  the  boor. 

He  cracked  his  whip ;  the  horses  set  themselves  in 
motion.  We  reached  Vycelki,  although  the  little  left 
wheel  held  on  with  difficulty,  and  turned  awkwardly 
when  it  touched  the  ground.  In  descending  the  hill 
it  was  almost  off,  but  the  driver,  by  great  exertion,  kept 
it  on,  and  we  had  no  more  trouble  with  it. 

The  so-called  farms  consisted  of  six  miserable  huts, 
which  were,  however,  far  from  being  old.  Some  were 
leaning  to  the  right,  some  to  the  left,  and  others  fall- 
ing forward.  The  yard  was  surrounded  with  a  hedge 
of  interlaced  branches.  On  arriving  at  the  huts  we 
perceived  not   a  single   living  being ;    there  was  not 

*  The  Russian  peasant's  tavlinnka,  or  snuff-box,  is  light,  deep, 
and  made  of  .birch  bark.  The  lid  is  a  kind  of  stopper,  with  a  bit  of 
leather  in  the  middle  for  raising  it. 
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even  a  hen  anywhere  ;  no  dogs.  The  ghost  of  a  black 
dog,  it  is  trae,  witli  a  cocked  tail,  came  out  of  an  old 
stone  trough  that  had  no  water  in  it ;  and,  without 
barking,  passed  us,  and  retreated  under  a  gate.  I 
stepped  upon  the  threshold,  pushed  open  the  door  of 
a  hut,  and  called  out,  but  no  one  replied.  I  called  out 
again  ;  a  painful  mew  was  heard  behind  a  second  door  ; 
I  pushed  it  with  my  foot,  and  a  lean  cat,  half  dead 
with  hunger,  passed  close  by  me,  her  green  eyes  gleam- 
ing brightly  in  the  shade.  I  put  my  head  into  the  room 
and  looked  around  ;  everything  was  sombre  and  smoky, 
not  a  creature  was  within.  I  walked  ten  paces  into 
the  yard,  there  was  nobody  there.  In  an  inclosure, 
surrounded  by  a  clay  wall,  lay  a  calf  on  its  side  lowing 
pitifully  ;  a  grey  goose  waddled  along  with  great  diflS- 
culty,  its  foot  dislocated.  I  went  into  another  yard 
which  I  found  still  more  sombre  and  solitary.  At 
last,  in  a  court,  and  at  the  side,  which  under  the  sum- 
mer's sun  must  have  been  as  hot  as  an  oven,  I  found 
a  human  being  lying  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and 
his  body  covered  with  his  armiak  :  it  appeared  to  be  a 
young  boy.  At  some  paces  from  him,  under  a  thatched 
shed,  and  close  by  a  broken  cart,  stood  a  miserable 
scraggy  horse,  with  a  harness  of  shreds  and  patches. 
The  sunlight  falling  in  brilliant  rays  through  the  nar- 
row openings  in  the  old  wall,  threw  bright  spots  of 
light  upon  the  russet  shaggy  coat  of  the  miserable  hack. 
In  the  same  place,  in  a  little  cote  erected  on  a  high 
perch  above  the  roof,  some  starlings  kept  chattering  and 
looking  curiously  into  the  yard  from  their  airy  pavilion. 
I  went  up  to  awaken  the  sleeper  .  . 

He  raised  his  head,  saw  me,  and  rose  actively. 

"  What  ?  .  .  what  do  you  want  ?  what  is  it  ?  .  .  ." 
murmured  he,  shaking  himself  out  of  his  sleep. 
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I  did  not  reply  to  him  ;  I  was  struck  with  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  the  individual.  Figure  to  yourself  a  dwarf 
of  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  very  little  face,  brown  and 
Avrinkled,  a  pointed  nose,  and  eyes  hardly  perceptible, 
and  all  these  rough  features  surmounted  by  a  mon- 
strous mop  of  thick  black  hair,  which  looked  upon  his 
head  like  an  enormous  mushroom  sticking  on  a  tree 
stump.  His  body  was  extremely  small,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  express  the  feeling  which  the  sight  of 
this  strange  being  produced. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"   asked  he  again. 

I  explained  what  I  wanted.  He  listened  to  me 
without  turning  away  his  winking  eyes  for  an  instant. 

"  Well,  can  we  have  a  new  axle-tree  ?  I  will  pay 
for  it  with  pleasure." 

"  Who  are  you?  sportsmen?"  said  he,  examining 
me  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  do  not  fear  shooting  the  birds  of  heaven  !  or 
striking  down  the  beasts  of  the  wood !  Don't  you 
think  it  a  sin  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  the 
blood  of  the  birds  of  heaven?" 

The  strange  old  man  spoke  very  distinctly  ;  the 
sound  of  his  voice  confounded  me.  One  could  perceive 
no  hesitation,  no  rusticity  in  it ;  the  tone  of  it  was  me- 
lodious, young,  sweet,  and  flexible  as  that  of  a  woman. 

"  I  have  no  axle-trees,"  he  then  added ;  "  that  one 
in  my  cart,  you  see,  would  not  do  for  a  telega,  it  would 
be  too  small  for  it." 

"  But  can't  I  procure  one  in  the  village  ?" 

"  What  village  do  you  mean  ?  There's  no  village 
here,  there's  nothing,  there's  nobody  here  ;  everybody 
is  at  work.  Go  away."  And  he  lay  down  again  on  the 
hot  baked  earth. 
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I  was  determined  not  to  be  satisfied  with  this  infor- 
mation. 

"  Listen,  my  good  fellow,"  said  I,  putting  my  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  "I  ask  a  service  from  you,  I  need  your  help." 

"  God  help  you,  for  my  part  I  am  very  much  fatigued  ; 
I  have  been  to  town,"  said  he,  but  not  in  an  ill-humoured 
tone,  as  he  pulled  his  armiak  over  his  head. 

"  I  ask  a  favour  of  you,"  repeated  I ;  "  I  will  pay 
you,  and  well  too  ..." 

"  I  don't  need  your  money." 

"  Do  be  so  kind,  I  beg  you,  my  good  fellow." 

He  sat  up,  crossed  his  little  deformed  legs,  and  said — 

"  Well,  I  can  lead  you  to  where  they  are  cutting  ;  it 
is  apart  of  the  forest  that  the  merchants  have  bought  .  . 
Grod judge  them  !  they  have  bought  the  green  trees; 
they  are  carrying  them  off  by  little  and  little  .  .  they 
intend  to  destroy  it  .  .  .  God  will  judge  them.  You 
can  get  an  axle-tree  there,  or  they'll  sell  you  one  ready 
made." 

"  Capital,  capital,  let  us  go,"  I  cried. 

"  A  good  axle  of  heart  of  oak,"  added  he,  but  with- 
out moving  from  his  seat. 

"  Is  it  far  to  the  place?" 

"  Three  versts." 

"  Well,  we  can  go  in  your  cart." 

"  I  don't  know  that." 

"  Come,  come,  my  good  fellow,  my  driver  is  waiting 
for  us  in  the  road." 

The  dwarf  rose  with  a  sufficiently  bad  grace,  and 
went  with  me.  My  man  was  quite  enraged.  He 
wished  to  water  his  horses,  but  the  well  was  almost 
dry,  and  what  water  there  was,  was  detestable.  Water, 
coachmen  say,  is  the  first  thing  in  the  world.  On 
seeing  the  little  old  man,  he  opened  his  eyes  wide, 
shook  his  head,  and  cried  out — 
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"All!  Kacianoncliko !  good  day!" 

"  Grood  day,  lerofee,  good  day,  honest  fellow,"  replied 
the  dwarf  Kacian  in  a  querulous  tone. 

I  eagerly  communicated  to  the  honest  fellow  the 
proposition  of  the  dwarf.  lerofee  approved  of  it,  and 
brought  our  britchka  into  the  yard.  Whilst  he  unyoked 
the  horses  with  deliberate  haste,  the  dwarf  stood  lean- 
ing his  shoulder  against  the  gate,  and  regarding  both 
of  us  with  a  morose  air.  He  had  the  appearance  of 
a  man  who  had  been  taken  at  unawares,  and,  as  far  as 
one  could  read  in  his  microscopic  eyes,  our  sudden  en- 
trance into  his  yard  had  not  raised  us  in  his  opinion. 

"  How  !  you  too !  have  you  been  transplanted  into 
this  confounded  hole?"  said  lerofee,  placing  the  bow 
of  his  thill  horse  against  the  little  shed. 

"  As  you  see." 

"  Ah,"  muttered  my  driver,  "  And  you  know  .  .  . 
the  carpenter  Martyn  ?  ...  Do  you  know  Martyn  the 
carpenter  of  Keaboff  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  he  is  dead ;  we  have  just  now  met  his 
funeral." 

Kacian  shuddered. 

"  Dead  !"  muttered  he,  and  his  head  fell. 

"  Yes,  he  is  dead.  Why  did  you  not  cure  him,  eh  ? 
You  can  cure  people  ;  you  know  something  about 
doctoring,  don't  you?" 

My  man  was  evidently  bantering  him ;  he  was 
amusing  himself  a  little  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
dwarf. 

"  Ts  that  your  chariot,  eh  ?"  asked  lerofee,  jerking 
his  elbow  in  the  direction  of  the  snug  little  cart. 

"  Yes." 

"  It  is  a  telega,  is  it?"  said  Terofee,  seizing  it  by  the 
fihaft   with   such  violence   as  to  turn  it  upside   down. 
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"  A  telega !  And  are  you  going  to  where  they  are 
cutting  in  a  thing  like  that  ?  No  horse  of  ours  could  get 
between  these  shafts  ;  our  horses  are  too  hig — what  sort 
of  animal  do  you  call  that  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  indeed,"  said  Kacian,  "  what  horse  you 
are  going  to  take  ;  you  must  not  take  that  little  beast 
there,  he  has  been  to  town,"  added  he,  sighing. 

"  You  call  that  a  horse  ! "  cried  lerofee,  and  going  up 
to  the  poor  brute,  he  slapped  it  contemptuously  on  the 
neck.     "  Look  you,  he  sleeps  like  a  tun  !" 

I  entreated  lerofee  to  yoke  the  poor  animal.  I  wished 
to  go  with  Kacian  to  the  clearing.  In  these  places  one 
often  falls  in  with  quails.  When  the  beast  was  yoked, 
I  got  lip,  and  arranged  myself  in  the  best  manner  I 
was  able  at  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  which  was  shaped 
somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  a  boat ;  my  dog  was  placed 
at  my  feet  by  lerofee,  who  immediately  approached  and 
whispered  in  my  ear — 

"  You  have  done  well  in  getting  that  man  to  accom- 
pany you.  He  is  an  iourodivetz  ;  *  they  have  given  him 
the  nickname  of  the  Flea.  I  do  not  know  how  you  were 
able  to  induce  him  ..." 

I  wished  to  tell  lerofee  that  Kacian  seemed  to  me 
not  wanting  in  common  sense  ;  but  my  coachman  con- 
tinued to  speak  to  me  in  a  whisper. 

"  Take  care  w^here  he  takes  you ;  once  there,  choose 
yourself  an  axle  .  .  .  yourself  mind,  and  let  it  be  a  good 
solid  one  ! " 

He  added  aloud, 

"  Tell  me,  Flea,  can  one  get  any  bread  here?  .  .  ." 

"  Seek  well,  perhaps  you  will  find  some,"  said  Kacian, 
seizing  hold  of  the  shafts  and  seating  himself  on  a  little 
piece  of  wood  fixed  to  the  corner  of  the  cart. 
*  A  ludv  ni-an,  a  kind  of  monk.. 
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"  What?"  said  lerofee. 

"  Seek !  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  dwarf,  pulling  tlie 
reins.     And  away  we  drove. 

His  little  horse,  to  my  great  surprise,  trotted  merrily 
along.  During  the  whole  drive  Kacian  maintained  an 
obstinate  silence,  and  replied  to  all  my  questions  in 
monosyllables,  and  in  a  very  cross  tone.  We  quickly 
arrived  at  the  cutting ;  we  climbed  up  to  the  counting- 
house,  a  high  isolated  hut,  knocked  up  with  the  hatchet 
by  the  merchants,  above  a  ravine,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
ran  a  little  brook,  its  waters  dammed  up  so  as  to  form 
a  little  pond.  I  found  in  the  counting-house  two  young 
clerks,  with  dazzling  white  teeth,  rather  sweet  eyes, 
wheedling  tongues,  and  a  hypocritical  and  false  smile. 
I  settled  with  them  about  my  axle-tree,  and  then  bent 
my  steps  to  the  clearing.  I  thought  that  Kacian  would 
have  remained  near  his  horse  and  attended  to  it;  but  be 
sidled  up  to  me,  and  said  in  a  sad  tone — 

"  Are  you  going  to  shoot  birds?" 

"  Yes,  if  I  find  any." 

"  I  will  accompany  you,  if  you  like." 

"  Why  not?     Come  along." 

We  set  out,  the  cutting  was  almost  twelve  hundred 
yards  in  length.  I  confess  that  I  paid  more  attention 
to  Kacian  than  to  my  dog.  It  was  in  the  wood  that  I 
comprehended  first  why  they  had  nicknamed  him  the 
Flea.  He  went,  as  he  always  did,  bareheaded — in  fact 
the  enormous  mass  of  thick  black  hair  on  his  head  was 
quite  sufficient  without  any  other  covering;  one  could  see 
his  head  bobbing  up  and  down,  passing  and  repassing,  ap- 
pearing and  disappearing,  like  an  insect  flitting  amongst 
trusses  of  hay  spread  upon  the  floor  of  a  hay  loft.  He 
walked  with  extraordinary  agility ;  his  arms  and  legs 
helping  him  at  times  to  bound  along,  climb  up,  and 
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descend  places ;  he  kept  his  head  constantly  looking 
to  the  ground,  now  and  then  picking  up  simples 
which  he  thrust  into  his  bosom,  muttering  to  himself 
words  probably  understood  by  none  but  himself;  then 
for  some  moments  he  would  look  at  me  and  my  dog 
in  turn  with  a  scrutinising  glance  of  the  strangest 
kind. 

A  fact  well  known  to  sportsmen  is,  that  in  the  wood, 
in  the  low  copses,  and  amongst  the  thick  bushes  in  the 
glades,  there  sport  innumerable  numbers  of  grey  ash- 
coloured  birds,  which  dart  in  rapid  jerks  from  one  tree 
to  another,  chirping  and  bounding  up  and  down  in  the 
air  in  their  flight.  Kacian  decoyed  them  by  mimicking 
their  cries;  a  little  quail  took  to  flight  raising  a  mournfu' 
cry ;  when  above  him,  he  improvised  a  strange  accom- 
paniment to  it ;  a  lark  flying  above  him,  stunned  at  the 
sight  of  his  monstrous  periwig,  alighted  ;  and  he  imme- 
diately took  up  its  song.  With  me,  however,  Kacian 
exchanged  not  a  word. 

It  was  glorious  weather,  much  finer  than  before  ;  but 
the  heat  was  overpowering.  Even  in  the  highest  regions 
of  the  air  one  could  see  only  a  few  light  yellowish  clouds. 
Their  rough,  woolly  edges  changed  their  form  every 
instant ;  they  seemed  to  mingle  all  together,  but  without 
casting  any  shadow.  We  wandered  a  long  time,  Kacian 
and  I,  in  a  place  where  the  large  trees  had  been  cut 
down.  Young  shoots  not  yet  three  feet  high  surrounded 
each  giant  stump,  which  nourished  them  with  its  sap ; 
and  these  delicate,  smooth,  and  straight  sprigs,  covered 
with  a  rich  coating  of  lively  green  the  thick  mass  of 
fallen  leaves  below.  The  large,  wide,  circular  excre- 
scences, of  which  tinder  is  made,  appeared  between  the 
stumps'on  the  places  where  the  axe  had  been  employed; 
near  them  the  wood-strawberry  stretched  out  his  small 
tendrils  beside  some  thick  groups  of  mushrooms. 
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My  feet  were  entangled  in  the  shrubs  every  moment, 
and  I  made  my  way  with  difficulty  through  the  tall 
plants  which  rose  in  the  scorching  light  of  the  sun. 
Everywhere  the  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  brilliant 
metallic  lustre  of  the  russet  leaves  of  the  shrubs,  or 
delighted  with  the  blue  tendrils  of  the  crane  pea,  the 
golden  stripes  of  the  glaucoma  and  the  celandine,  and 
the  dark- coloured  petals  of  the  humble  pansy.  In  some 
out-of-the-way  corners,  where  wheelmarks  were  visible 
on  the  strips  of  delicate  grass,  rose,  close  to  the  track, 
regular  heaps  of  wood  chips,  already  quite  black  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  cold,  and  rain ;  the  shadow  which 
fell  from  these  regularly  shaped  walls  was  of  a  lozenge 
form  ;  and  this  was  the  only  shadow  to  be  found  in  this 
place.  A  light  breeze  rose  and  fell ;  when  the  air  began 
suddenly  to  stir,  everything  became  lively,  the  leaves 
rustled,  and  the  branches  swayed  and  crossed  their 
wide  arms  together  under  the  influence  of  this  kindly 
breath  ;  the  fern  waved  gracefully  its  wide  leaves  ;  man, 
bird,  quadruped,  and  insect  rejoiced  ...  if  the  breeze  died 
away,  everything  relapsed  into  silence  and  stillness.  The 
crickets  chirped  with  a  persevering  energy  ;  their  sharp, 
dry,  uninterrupted  note  is  very  unpleasant ;  it  is  the 
invariable  accompaniment  of  the  mid-day  heat ;  to  the 
irritated  fancy  it  appears  to  proceed  from  the  burning 
soil,  at  the  call  of  the  sun's  powerful  rays. 

We  met  in  our  way  a  string  of  waggons,*  and  ar- 
rived at  new  cuttings.  There,  some  aspens  that  had 
been  newly  cut  lay  sadly  on  the  ground,  having  crushed 
with  their  enormous  weight  the  grass  and  shrubs  and 

*  In  Russia  there  is  often  only  one  driver  to  three  or  four  teams, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  roads  sometimes  get  completely  choked 
up.  In  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  however,  a  law  was  enacted 
in  1851,  that  all  strings  of  waggons  should  be  divided  into  sections 
of,  at  most,  three  each. 
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underwood  ;  some  had  tlieir  foliage  still  quite  green,  and 
their  leaves  shook  slowly  on  the  motionless  branches ; 
upon  others  the  leaves  were  already  shrivelled  and 
withered ;  at  the  stump  of  one  of  those  Titans  of  the 
forest  lay  heaps  of  fresh,  moist  chips,  of  a  pale  orange 
colour,  from  which  exhaled  wholesome  and  delicious 
odours.  Farther  off,  there  came  from  the  thicket  the 
dull  measured  strokes  of  the  hatchet,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  an  umbrageous  giant  which  had  for  several  cen- 
turies mocked  the  attacks  of  time  and  the  ravages  of 
thousands  of  insects,  bent  itself  solemnly  and  slowly  to 
the  ground,  its  old  nurse,  as  if  to  embrace  it  in  death — 
sinking  under  the  strokes  of  a  hatchet,  which  had  pro- 
bably received  its  handle  from  the  very  tree  that  was 
now  falling. 

I  had  seen  no  game  for  a  long  time ;  at  last,  from 
a  large  clump  of  dwarf  oaks,  their  trunks  overgrown 
with  wormwood,  a  broom-rail  darted  forth.  I  fired, 
he  turned  in  the  air  and  fell.  Kacian,  on  hearing  the 
report,  covered  his  eyes  with  his  right  hand,  and  never 
moved  till  I  had  reloaded  my  gun  and  picked  up  the 
game.  Before  I  had  gone  twenty  paces  from  him,  he 
went  to  the  place  where  the  bird  had  fallen,  stooped 
down  towards  the  grass  stained  A\ith  several  drops  of 
blood,  shook  his  head,  and  regarded  me  with  a  look  of 
terror  .  .  .  Then  I  heard  him  mutter — "A  sin!  ... 
Yes,  it  is  certainly  a  sin." 

The  overpowering  heat  forced  us  at  last  to  enter  the 
wood ;  I  threw  myself  under  a  high  clump  of  hazels, 
above  which  a  beautiful  young  maple  tree  stretched  its 
light  branches ;  Kacian  seated  himself  on  the  trunk  of 
a  fallen  birch.  I  gazed  involuntarily  at  him.  The 
highest  leaves  of  the  trees  which  overshadowed  us 
moved  slightly,  and  their  shadow,  of  a  light  green, 
flickered  beautifully  on  the  miserable  dwarf  in  the  black 
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armiak,  and  on  his  angular  puckered-np  face.  He 
neither  raised  nor  lowered  his  head,  but  looked  straight 
before  him.  Tired  with  his  silence  and  moroseness, 
I  stretched  myself  on  my  back,  and  began  to  observe 
the  play  of  the  leaves,  left  to  themselves  in  the 
absence  of  the  wind ;  the  gentle  movement  of  their 
interlacing  leaves  allowed  one  to  see  clearly  the  deep 
blue  vault  of  heaven  above.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing 
to  lie  on  one's  back  thus  upon  a  bed  of  moss,  and 
look  up  into  the  sky.  You  may  easily  imagine  that 
you  see  above  you  the  abysses  of  the  great  ocean, 
undisturbed  by  the  motion  of  a  ship.  It  appears  to 
you  that  the  trees,  instead  of  springing  upwards  from 
the  earth,  are  themselves  the  roots  of  enormous 
marine  plants  which  push  out  among  these  crystal 
waves ;  the  leaves  upon  the  trees  sometimes  show 
themselves  clear  as  emeralds ;  sometimes  they  become 
opaque,  and  put  on  a  colour  of  green  and  gold ;  in 
another  place,  far,  far  away,  at  the  end  of  a  slender 
branch,  you  see  one  tiny,  isolated  leaf,  immovable  in 
an  azure  corner  of  the  sky,  and  by  its  side  another 
which  flutters  up  and  down — its  movements  resem- 
bling the  play  of  a  fish's  tail,  as  if  this  play  was 
the  effect,  not  of  the  air,  but  of  the  joy  and  volition 
of  a  living  being.  Like  the  floating  islands  of  fairy- 
land, the  white  clouds,  in  all  their  diversity  of  form 
float  serenely,  pass  in  succession  before  you  . 
and  look ! — suddenly  this  sea,  this  shining  sky,  these 
branches  and  glowing  leaves,  are  at  once  set  in  motion 
and  resound  with  an  ever  renewed  and  ever  dying  noise  ; 
and  if  you  listen,  there  arises  a  fresh,  lively  whisper- 
ing, like  the  continued  beating  of  the  waves  of  an 
advancing  tide  upon  a  sandy  beach.  You  remain  mo- 
tionless ;  the  sight  is  too  sweet,  too  refreshing  to  the 
soul,  to  allow  one  to  tear  one's  self  from  it   so  soon. 
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The  deep  pure  azure  which  you  contemplate  brings 
upon  your  lips  a  smile  of  serenity.  You  view  with 
pleasure  the  brilliant  clouds,  too,  which  hang  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  with  them,  as  it  were,  you  see  passing 
before  you  a  long  train  of  your  dearest  memories  of 
happiness ;  and  it  seems  that  your  gaze  stretches  ever 
farther  and  farther,  and  draws  you  after  it  into  those 
tranquil  and  clear  abysses  where  one  is  always  happy, 
and  where  you  would  wish  to  dwell .  .  . 

"  Barin !  hallo !  barin,"  said  Kacian,  all  at  once, 
in  a  sonorous  voice. 

I  rose  with  surprise.  This  man,  who  up  to  this 
moment  had  scarcely  answered  my  questions,  now  spoke, 
now  accosted  me. 

"What?"  said  I. 

"  Why  did  you  shoot  a  bird  ?"  said  he,  looking  at  me 
fixedly. 

"  How — why  ?    The  broom-rail  is  game  ;  we  eat  it." 

"  It  was  not  for  food  you  shot  it,  barin  ;  you  will  not 
eat  it;  you  killed  it  for  pleasure." 

"  You  are  surely  not  afraid  to  eat  a  hen  or  a  duck, 
are  you?" 

"  The  hen  and  duck  are  destined  for  the  nourishment 
of  man ;  the  rail  is  a  free  bird  of  the  wood.  And  it  is 
not  the  only  living  thing  that  has  been  made  free. 
Every  denizen  of  the  forests,  of  the  fields,  of  the  rivers, 
of  the  marshes,  of  the  meadows,  of  the  plain  and  of  the 
mountain,  of  laud  and  water,  ought  to  have  confidence 
in  the  kindness  of  man.  It  is  a  sin  to  kill  them ;  let 
them  live  out  their  natural  term.  Man  has  plenty 
to  live  on,  without  them — to  satisfy  his  hunger  and  thirst. 
He  has  wheat,  the  first  gift  of  God,  and  water  from 
heaven,  and  the  animals  who  give  themselves  to  him, 
as  we  know  from  our  fathers  and  patriarchs." 

I  looked  at  this  singular  little  man  with  redoubled 
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curiosity ;  he  seemed  at  this  moment  to  have  no  lack 
of  words.  He  spoke  with  a  certain  animation,  and 
a  gentle  gravity,  ^^•inking  his  eyes  from  time  to 
time. 

"  In  your  opinion,  then,  it  would  also  be  a  sin  to  kill 
a  fish?" 

"  The  blood  of  a  fish  is  cold,"  replied  he,  in  the  posi- 
tive tone  of  conviction  ;  "  a  fish  is  dumb  ;  it  is  a  stranger 
to  fear  and  joy ;  it  has  no  voice ;  it  has  little  or  no 
sensibility;  blood  is  sluggish  in  him  ....  Blood," 
pursued  he,  "is  a  holy  and  sacred  thing.  The  suu, 
the  eye  of  God,  does  not  look  upon  blood;  blood  is 
covered  from  his  sight ;  it  is  a  great  sin  to  expose  blood 
to  the  sunlight ;  it  is  fearful  ...  Oh  !  it  is  a  very  great 
sin." 

He  sighed,  and  was  silent.  I  regarded  the  strange 
old  fellow  with  profound  astonishment.  His  language 
differed  entirely  from  that  which  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  from  the  peasants  whom  I  had  known 
in  the  course  of  my  life.  Our  merchants  and  traders, 
fluent  speakers  as  they  are,  could  not  talk  thus.  It 
was  a  solemn  mode  of  speech ;  it  struck  hie  as  very 
remarkable  in  the  midst  of  this  Russian  solitude. 

"  Tell  me,  pray,  Kacian,"  said  I,  looking  full  at  his 
face,  which  beamed  with  emotion,  "  what  do  you  deal 
in?" 

His  look  fell  slightly  at  the  question,  and  he  took 
some  time  to  reply. 

"  I  live,"  said  he  at  last,  "  as  God  ordains  ;  and  as 
to  what  I  deal  in  ...  no,  I  don't  deal  in  anything. 
I  am  very  silly,  and  have  been  so  since  childhood.  I 
work  if  I  can.  You  see  I  don't  look  like  a  woodcutter ; 
I  am  neither  tall  nor  healthy  enough ;  my  arms  are 
Well !  in  spring  I  snare  nightingales." 
You  snare  nightingales  ?     How  does  that  tally  with 
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what  you  said  just  now,  that  nobody  should  injure  any 
inhabitantof  the  woods,  the  meadows,  or  the  mountains?" 

"  'Tis  killing  them — that's  the  fault.  Death  takes 
what  comes  to  him.  Look  at  the  carpenter  Martyn. 
He  lived,  poor  fellow,  but  a  short  time  ;  now  he  is  dead. 
His  wife  will  die  too  of  grief  and  anxiety  about 
her  little  ones.  Neither  man  nor  beast  can  cheat 
death.  Death  always  advances ;  one  cannot  escape 
from  him ;  but  we  need  not  assist  him — we  need  not 
engage  in  his  odious  service  ...  I  snare  nightingales, 
but  God  keep  me  from  killing  one.  I  do  not  catch 
them  to  kill  them ;  I  am  not  an  executioner.  I  catch 
them  to  give  pleasure  to  people  by  their  singing — for 
those  who  love  birds." 

"  You  go  to  catch  them  at  Koursk,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  go  to  Koursk,  and  sometimes  farther,  if  I  need,  I 
pass  the  night  in  the  marshes,  at  the  edge  of  the  cop- 
pices, always  alone,  or  in  the  open  country — but  in 
some  sheltered  place.  There  the  woodcocks  whistle, 
the  hares  cry,  and  far  off  the  wild  ducks  quack  .  .  .  I ' 
watch  in  the  evening,  I  listen  in  the  morning,  before 
dawn  I  spread  my  lime  twigs.  A  nightingale  sings 
plaintively  ;  its  note  is  very  sweet,  but  sad  ..." 

"  You  sell  the  little  captives  ?" 

"  I  give  them  away,  barin,  I  give  them  to  good 
people?" 

"  And  what  is  it  you  do  then  ?" 

"  How,  what  do  I  do  ?" 

"  How  do  you  employ  yourself?" 

"  Eh  !  I  don't  work  at  anything ;  I  am  a  very  bad 
worker.     As  I  can  read  ..." 

"  What!  can  you  read  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  can  read  a  little.  God  assisted  me  in  that ; 
a  few  excellent  people  helped  me  likewise." 

"  Have  you  a  family  ?" 
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"  No." 

"  How  ?     Are  your  relations  all  dead?" 

"  No  ...  I  do  not  know  ;  God  has  never  so  ordered  it 
that  I  should  have  a  family.  I  have  faith  in  God  ; 
we  are  all  at  His  disposal ;  He  guides  us  when  we  could 
not  guide  ourselves.  A  man  need  only  be  just,  that's 
all ;  and  when  he  is  just,  he  is  a  man  of  God,  a  child 
of  God." 

"  You  have  probably  some  relation,  however?" 

"  Yes  •  .  .  yes  .  .  .  no." 

"  Tell  me,  pray  .  .  .  you  remember  the  coachman 
asking  why  you  had  not  cured  the  carpenter  Martyn 
.  .  .  Do  you  know  remedies  for  preserving  life  in  dan- 
gerous diseases?" 

"  Your  coachman  is  a  just  man,"  said  Kacian  in  a 
reverie  ;  "  he  is  a  good  man,  but  he  has  his  faults.  He 
calls  me  the  little  doctor  .  .  .  Whom  can  T  cure  ?  .  .  .  and 
who  has  the  power  to  cure  ?  It  is  God's  part  to  take 
away  and  to  spare.  But  there  are — yes,  there  are  herbs 
and  flowers  which  relieve  pain.  The  water-cress  is  a 
salutary  plant  for  man ;  the  plantain  is  also  good. 
Both  may  be  recommended ;  they  are  the  simples  of 
the  good  God.  There  are  others  whicH  are  useful  also, 
but  it  is  a  sin  even  to  speak  of  them.  If  you  go  out  in 
a  prayerful  mood  .  .  .  '  Tis  true,  you  must  say  certain 
words  then".  .  .And,  lowering  his  voice,  he  added, 
"  Health  is  given  to  those  who  have  faith;  not  to  others." 

"  You  did  not  give  anything,  then,  to  Martyn?" 

*'  I  only  knew  of  his  illness  when  it  was  too  late  ; 
but  what  happens  to  us  is  decreed.  Martyn  could 
not  have  lasted  longer  than  he  did.  To  those  who  have 
not  to  live  long,  the  sun  refuses  his  light,  and  bread 
even  gives  no  nourishment ;  they  are  called  elsewhere. 
God  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  the  excellent  man ! " 

*'  Have  you  been  long  settled  in  this  country?" 
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"  No,  only  four  years,"  said  Kacian,  a  little  agitatevl. 
"  When  our  late  master  was  alive,  we  lived  without 
any  thought  of  the  morrow,  but  now  the  guardians  of 
tlie  estate  have  expatriated  us.  Our  late  master  was  a 
good  soul,  a  good  natured  and  pious  man  .  .  .  God  re- 
ceive him  into  Paradise  !  The  guardians  of  the  estate 
examined,  deliberated  on,  and  arranged  everything ; 
they  had  their  reasons  certainly." 

"  Where  did  you  live  before?" 

"  W^e  lived  on  the  Metcha — the  beautiful  Metcha." 

"  Is  it  far  from  here  ?" 

"  A  hundred  versts." 

"  Is  it  a  finer  country  down  there  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  much  finer.  There,  you  have  open  plains 
and  large  rivers.  Here  it  is  close  and  dry  .  .  .  Here 
we  are  orphans.  Down  there  at  Metcha,  you  climb  a 
hill,  and,  heavens !  what  a  beautiful  prospect  is  spread 
before  you  !  River,  prairie,  forests  ;  here  a  church,  there 
again  vast  meadows.  You  can  see  far,  far  .  .  .  very 
far.  There,  besides,  the  land  is  better  ;  it  is  clayey,  it 
is  of  good  friable  clay,  say  the  peasants  .  .  .  But  there 
is  always  enough  of  wheat  for  me  everywhere." 

"  Confess,  however,  brother,  that  you  would  rather 
be  in  your  own  country." 

"  Perhaps  ;  but,  indeed,  it  is  well  enough  any  where. 
I  have  no  family,  and  don't  care  about  staying  at  home. 
What  matters  it  when  I  am  so  little  at  home  ?  When 
you  go,  you  go,"  added  he,  raising  his  voice;  "one 
feels  lighter  ;  the  sun  warms  you  better  ;  we  are  nearer 
the  eye  of  God,  and  the  heart  sings  then  most  cheerily. 
I  see  plants  growing  around  me,  I  examine  them, 
I  come  back  and  pluck  them ;  they  are  intended  for 
me.  The  water,  the  beautiful  water — you  taste  it,  you 
mark  the  place  where  the  spring  is.  The  birdswarble,  ah ! 
. . .  But  at  Koursk  above  all. .  .The  steppes,  what  steppes! 
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— places  made  for  man's  admiration,  for  his  delight ! 
See  the  widely  extended  plain,  mark  the  goodness  of 
God !  The  steppes  extend,  as  the  people  say,  to  the 
warm  seas,  where  the  gamaioun  warbles  his  delicious 
notes ;  there  the  trees  and  shrubs  have  ever  a  fresh 
greenness,  and  you  gather  golden  apples  from  trees 
of  silver,  and  the  people  live  in  abundance  without 
wronging  one  another  ...  I  shall  finish  my  wander- 
ings by  going  there  .  .  .  And  have  I  been  in  few  places  ? 
I  have  seen  Romena,  I  have  seen  Simbirsk,  a  beautiful 
city ;  I  have  seen  Moscow,  with  her  golden  cupolas ;  I 
have  visited  the  Oka,  the  benefactress  of  the  people ; 
Tsna,  the  beautiful  dove,  and  mother  Volga ;  and  how 
many  men  have  I  seen,  how  many  good  and  pious  pea- 
sants, and  how  many  beautiful  towns  have  I  gone 
through  ;  and  I  shall  go  also  down  there  .  .  .  and  then 
.  .  .  and  then  .  .  .  And  I  am  not  the  only  man  ;  many 
peasants  shod  with  laptis,  wander  in  the  world,  seeking 
for  truth  .  .  .  yes  ,  .  .  And  what  does  one  gain  by 
remaining  always  in  one  place  ?  Oh !  there  is  no 
justice  among  men  .  .  ." 

Kacian  pronounced  these  last  words  with  much  volu- 
bility, but  with  the  greatest  distinctness.  He  said 
many  other  things  which  have  completely  escaped 
my  memory ;  but  that  which  struck  me  above  all,  was 
the  strange  expression  which  his  features  assumed. 
There  was  something  in  them  so  little  conformable  to 
what  one  sees  every  day  in  the  country,  that  the  word 
lourodivetz  sprang  several  times  to  my  lips.  After  he 
had  rested  some  moments,  and  coughed  slightly,  more 
agreeable  ideas  seeiaed  to  return  gently  to  him,  and 
he  said  : — 

"  What  a  beautiful  sun  ! . . .  My  lord,  what  a  blessing 
is  the  light  of  the  sun !  and  how  agreeably  warm  it  is 
in  the  wood !" 
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After  a  minute  of  silent  ecstasy,  he  became  extremely 
absent ;  he  did  not  look  at  me,  he  struck  up  a  song ; 
but  not  raising  his  voice  so  as  to  be  heard,  the  words 
were  scarcely  audible.* 

"  Well,  he  is  putting  it  together,"  said  I  to  myself. 
Meeting  my  eye,  he  shuddered  and  stopped  ;  and  then 
looked  with  a  steady  gaze  into  the  wood.  I  turned 
my  head,  and  saw  a  little  village  girl  about  eight  years 
old,  in  a  blue  sarafan,  a  square  neckerchief  on  her 
head,  and  a  wicker  basket  in  her  hand.  It  was  very 
evident  that  she  had  not  expected  our  meeting  ; 
she  stood  motionless  in  the  shade  of  a  green  clump 
of  hazels,  upon  a  spot  of  ground  covered  with  short 
grass ;  she  looked  at  me  timidly  with  her  little  black 
eyes.  I  had  scarcely  perceived  that  she  had  disap- 
appeared  entirely  behind  a  tree,  when,  "  Anna,  Anna, 
come  here,  fear  nothing,"  cried  Kacian,  in  a  soothing 
voice. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  cried  the  child. 

"  Don't  fear;  come  here,  I  tell  you." 

Anna,  without  replying,  left  her  fortress,  and  made 
a  detour  so  as  to  arrive  only  at  the  dwarf ;  her  little 
feet  left  scarcely  a  trace  of  her  passage  among  the  high 
grass,  and  she  met  the  old  man  at  the  edge  of  the 
hazel  copse.  She  was  probably  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old,  and  not  eight,  as  I  fancied  at  first.  She 
was  little  and  spare,  and  her  pretty  little  face  strik- 
ingly resembled  Kacian's,  though  his  face  was  by  no 
means  handsome.  There  were  the  same  angular  features, 
the  same  strange  look,  mischievous  and  presumptTious, 
absent  and  penetrating,  which  his  face  wore ;  the  same 

*  His  song,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  catch  tho  words  of  it,  seemed 
to  relate  to  himself,  his  wandering  mode  of  life,  his  adventures, 
the  places  he  had  seen,  and  the  herbs  and  birds  whose  natures 
he  had  studied. 
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motions  also  .  .  .  Kacian  eyed  her  from  head  to  foot ;  she 
stood  close  by  him  on  the  right. 

"  Have  you  gathered  the  mushrooms  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  with  a  timid  smile. 

"Have  you  found  many?" 

"A  great  number,"  said  she,  looking  at  him  and 
smiling  again. 

"  Did  you  find  any  white  ones  ?" 

"Yes,  some." 

"Let  us  see  them." 

She  took  the  basket  off  her  arm,  and  half  lifted  the 
burdock  leaf  which  covered  them. 

"  Eh  !"  said  Kacian,  bending  over  the  basket,  "what 
beautiful  mushrooms !  They  are  good,  very  good,  An- 
nouchka." 

"She  is  your  daughter,  is  she  not,  Kacian?"  I 
asked.     Anna  blushed  a  little. 

"  No ;  but .  .  .  she  is  my  relation,"  replied  Kacian, 
with  pretended  indifference.  "  Well,  Annouchka,  go 
now,  go  away,  and  take  care...." 

"Why  should  she  return  on  foot?"  I  hastened  to 
say;  "we  can  take  her  along  with  us."... 

Annouchka  reddened  like  the  field  poppy  ;  she 
seized  the  twisted  cord  which  served  for  a  handle  to  her 
basket,  and  looked  earnestly  at  the  old  man. 

"  Not  a  step,  she  is  a  good  walker  ;  she  will  easily  get 
home,"  replied  he  in  the  same  careless  and  indifferent 
tone.  "  She  doesn't  need  a  carriage.  Go,  Annouchka, 
go." 

Anna  disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  the  wood.  Kacian 
followed  her  with  his  eye ;  then,  lost  in  thought,  his 
head  fell,  and  he  smiled  a  long  time.  In  that  smile, 
as  in  the  conversation  which  he  had  held  just  now  with 
the  girl — in  the  tone  of  voice  even,  which  he  had  whilst 
talking  with  her,  you  perceived  ineffable  tenderness  ;  it 
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was  a  tone  of  passion — of  love.  He  still  kept  his  eye 
on  the  places  she  had  passed,  smiled  again,  and  wiping 
his  face,  shook  his  head  several  times. 

"  Why  have  you  sent  her  away  so  quickly?"  said  I, 
"  I  would  like  to  have  bought  what  she  had  gathered." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  you  can  buy  all  that  as  well  at  home, 
if  you  have  a  mind,"  replied  he,  using  for  the  first  time 
the  word  "  you." 

You  have  a  pretty  little  companion  there  in  your 
solitude. 

"  Hum  .  .  .  bah  ! "  .  .  .  replied  he,  with  a  very  sulky 
air ;  and  fpom  this  moment  relapsed  into  his  former 
moodiness. 

I  made  many  attempts  to  restore  him  to  good 
humour,  but,  seeing  I  lost  my  trouble,  I  took  up  my 
gun,  whistled  on  my  dog,  and  bent  my  steps  to  the 
counting  bouse.  The  intense  heat  had  sensibly 
diminished,  but  I  was  still  as  unsuccessful  as  ever ;  I 
regained  Vycelki  with  a  very  good  axle,  but  with  only 
one  solitary  broom-rail  in  my  game  bag.  When  the 
little  car  which  conveyed  us  re-entered  Kacian's  yard, 
he  turned  about. 

"  Barin !  ho !  barin,"  said  he  to  me,  "  I  have  done 
you  wrong,  I  am  the  cause  of  your  shooting  nothing  to- 
day, and  of  your  not  finding  anything." 

"Is  it  possible?" 

"  That  is  my  secret.  Your  dog  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  well  b*roken ;  but  he  could  do  nothing  for  you. 
You  say  to  yourself,  'Ah.!  the  men — the  woodcutters, 
have  frightened  away  the  game  ! '  And  I,  w-hen  I  saw 
the  dog,  '  Here  is  a  beautiful  animal,'  but  Avhat  use  has 
it  been  to  you?" 

It  would  have  been  to  no  purpose  trying  to  convince 
Kacian  of  the  impossibility  of  frightening  away  the 
game  by  employing  cabalistic   words   while    plucking 
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such  and  such  herbs.  I  said  no  more,  and  we  got  out 
of  the  car.  Anna  was  not  in  the  cottage  ;  she  had  just 
arrived  before  us,  and  had  put  her  basket  of  mushrooms 
on  the  dresser.  lerofee  adjusted  the  new  axle,  after 
subjecting  it  to  a  severe  and  unjust  depreciation. 
It  was  about  an  hour  before  we  were  ready  to  start, 
leaving  with  Kacian  a  little  money,  which  he  at  first 
refused  to  accept ;  I  insisted ;  he  reflected  a  few  mo- 
ments, took  the  money  in  his  hand,  and  afterwards  put 
it  in  his  breast.  During  the  hour  I  waited,  I  did  not 
hear  him  speak  ten  words ;  he  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  gate,  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
murmurs  and  reproaches  of  my  coachman,  and  bade 
me  adieu  with  the  greatest  coldness, 

I  was  scarcely  out  of  the  yard,  when  I  remarked  that 
lerofee  was  in  a  dreadfully  bad  humour.  To  speak 
the  truth,  the  poor  fellow  could  find  nothing  in  the 
village  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger ;  he  could  not 
even  find  water  for  his  horses.  The  vexation  of  the  man 
could  be  perceived  even  without  looking  at  his  face. 
Seated  on  his  box,  he  half  turned  towards  me,  seem- 
ingly with  a  desire  to  speak,  but,  in  reply  to  my  first 
question,  he  contented  himself  with  launching  some 
edifying  speeches  at  the  horses.  Then  gradually  com- 
ing to  the  order  of  ideas  which  had  first  taken  possession 
of  his  mind  :  "A  village  ! .  . ."  muttered  he,  "  is  that  a 
village  ?  .  . .  You  ask  for  kvass,  they  have  none.  All ! 
heavens,  see  that  lodge  !  And  their  water,  it's  only  fit 
for  spitting  out  again,  foh  !"  and  he  spat  vigorously  .  .  . 
"  No  cucumbers,  nor  kvass,  nothing  .  . .  nothing!  Hallo! 
you,"  added  he,  roughly  addressing  the  off-horse,  "  I 
know  you,  you  pickpocket,  get  along.  You  are  making 
believe  as  if  you  were  drawing,  eh !  .  .  .  I'll  make  you 
...  I  will ..."  and  these  words  were  accented  by  a  cut 
with  the  whip  ..."  He  hiis  all  at  once  turned  to  cheat- 
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ing,  instead  of  what  he  was  before  ;  what  a  good  beast 
that  once  was  ...  La !  la !  la  !  .  .  .  take  care  there  .  . . 
I  .  .  ." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  I  at  last,  "  what  sort  of  a  man  is 
this  Kacian?" 

lerofee  made  no  reply  at  first ;  he  was  in  general  a 
man  of  a  grave  and  reflective  turn  of  mind,  but  I  could 
easily  observe  that  my  question  calmed  and  gladdened 
him. 

"  The  Flea  ?  "  said  he,  jerking  the  reins  .  .  .  *'  he  is  a 
curious  man,  an  lourodivetz.  There  are  few,  very  few 
men,  who  are  like  him.  For  example,  look  you,  if  there 
is  no  sin  in  making  the  comparison,  I  would  compare 
him,  perhaps,  to  our  roan  ;  he  has,  like  him,  found  means 
to  dispense  altogether  with  work.  All  very  well  for  the 
Flea ;  what  sort  of  workman  would  he  make  ?  His  soul 
and  body  scarcely  hold  together  .  .  .  God  knows  ...  he 
has  been  so  since  childhood.  At  first  he  went  to  be  a 
carrier  with  his  uncles,  and  he  had  three  of  them.  That 
bored  him,  and  he  gave  the  business  the  slip.  He  wished 
to  live  at  home,  but  he  has  never  been  able  to  have  a 
home.  He  can't  rest  in  one  place ;  a  true  flea,  I  tell 
you.  He  had,  thank  heaven,  a  very  good  lord,  who 
gave  him  all  his  own  way.  Since  that  time  be  wanders 
about  freer  than  the  rock  goat,  and  nobody  cares  where 
he  goes.  God  alone  knows  what  is  in  him  ;  sometimes 
he  is  as  mute  as  a  fish,  sometimes  he  talks,  talks  on, 
and  his  conversation  is  all  to  himself.  Is  it  merely 
affectation  ?  no,  it  is  not  affectation ;  he  is  a  man  .  .  . 
quite  ...  a  man  without  his  match.  He  sings  well, 
however,  oh  yes !  as  things  go  .  .  .  yes,  very  well." 

"  And  does  he  give  physic?" 

"  Physic !  eh !  what !  .  ;  .  he  is  a  man  who  can  do 
that.  It  is  true  that  he  cured  me  of  scrofula.  A  phy- 
sician !  an  odd  sort  of  physician  !  a  weakling  who  has 
no  bread,  no  kvass,"  added  he  in  a  low  voice. 
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"  Have  j'ou  known  him  long?" 

"  Yes,  we  were  neighbours  at  Sytchofl'Ca,  in  the 
village  of  Metcha." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  little  Annouchka  that 
he  called  to  him  in  the  wood?...  Is  she  related  to  him?" 

lerofee  looked  at  me  over  his  shoulder,  and  smiled — 
not  a  smile  of  the  lips  only,  but  of  the  whole  face. 

"  Eh  !  ...  Yes,  a  relation,  a  relation.  She  is  an  or- 
phan ;  she  has  no  mother,  and  never  even  knew  who 
she  was.  However,  she  ought  to  be  something  toKacian, 
since  she  resembles  him  so  closely.  She  lives  with 
him.  She  is  a  fine  girl,  and  there  is  nothing  to  say 
against  her ;  a  good,  good  girl.  And  woiald  you  be- 
lieve it?  he  has  actually  begun  to  teach  her  her  let- 
ters, and  he  will  succeed  too,  for  he  is  an  intelligent, 
clever  fellow  ...  a  man  who  .  .  .  can  do  more  than  that, 
I  fancy  .  .  .  Hallo,  hallo,  hallo!"  cried  he,  stopping  all 
at  once,  bending  to  the  right  and  left,  and  smelling 
about.  "  There  is  a  smell  of  something  burning,  I  de- 
clare. Yes,  I'm  right  .  .  .  Ah!  these  new  axles!  .  .  . 
what  was  the  good  of  greasing  them  ?  I  will  fetch 
some  water.     Here  is  a  pond  at  hand." 

He  alighted  slowly,  and  went  about,  smelling  and 
looking  at  every  part  of  the  britschka ;  he  then  went 
to  the  pond,  brought  the  water  and  lashed  it  about  the 
axle,  taking  all  the  time  great  pleasure  in  listening  to 
the  noise  made  under  the  stock  of  the  wheel. 

Six  times,  in  the  course  of  ten  versts,  he  had,  in  a 
similar  way,  to  throw  water  on  the  burning  axle,  so 
that  night  had  already  fallen  before  we  reached  home. 
It  was  poor  sport  I  had  that  day. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  BOURxMISTER.  —  SERFS  AND  STEWARDS 
IN  RUSSIA. 

About  twenty  versts  from  my  estate  resides  a  retired 
officer  of  the  Guards,  a  handsome  young  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  ;  his  name  is  Arcadi  Pavlytch  Peen- 
otchkin.  His  estate,  amongst  other  advantages  which 
it  has  over  mine,  is  well  stocked  with  game.  His  house 
has  been  built  on  the  plan  of  a  French  architect;  his 
servants  are  all,  without  exception,  in  English  liveries  ; 
he  gives  excellent  dinners.  He  receives  his  guests  in 
the  most  amiable  manner  .  .  .  but  for  all  this,  people 
do  not  care  much  about  going  to  his  house.  He  is  a 
wonderfully  discreet  man,  very  positive ;  he  has  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education,  has  been  in  the  service, 
his  manners  have  been  polished  by  contact  with  the 
highest  classes  in  the  empire,  and  he  at  present  occu- 
pies himself  with  the  management  of  his  estate  with 
signal  success.  Arcadi  Pavlytch  is,  according  to  his 
own  account,  severe,  but  just ;  he  watches  over  the 
wellbeing  of  his  vassals,  and  if  he  chastises  them,  it  is 
the  best  proof  that  he  loves  them.  "  You  must  treat 
tliem  like  children,"  he  says  on  such  occasions,  "  for 
they  are  really  nothing  but  grown  children,  my  dear 
sir,  and  one  must  take  that  into  consideration."  When 
he  finds  himself  under  what  he  calls  the  sad  necessity 
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of  having  recourse  to  rigorous  measures,  he  does  not 
show  the  least  sign  of  anger,  and  does  not  even  raise 
his  voice ;  he  merely  puts  out  his  forefinger,  and  says 
quite  coldly  to  the  culprit :  "  I  requested  you,  my  friend," , 
...  or,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  friend?  re- 
call your  scattered  senses"  ...  He  quietly  bites  his  lips, 
his  mouth  contracts  imperceptibly,  and  that  is  all. 

He  is  a  little  under  the  middle  height,  with  a  good 
figure — in  short,  altogether  a  handsome  fellow.  He 
takes  the  greatest  care  of  his  hands  and  nails  ;  his 
cheeks  and  lips  glisten  with  health.  He  has  a  frank 
open-hearted  smile ;  and  his  politeness  is  accompanied 
with  a  gentle  winking  of  the  eyes,  which  is  not  unbecom- 
ing in  him.  He  shews  infinite  taste  in  his  dress  ;  he  is 
continually  ordering  large  numbers  of  books — French 
publications  of  all  kinds — though  he  is  himself  no  great 
reader,  and  at  most  has  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Wandering  Jew.  He  is  an  excellent  partner  at  cards. 
In  short,  Arcadi  Pavlytch  passes  for  a  most  accomplished 
gentleman,  and  with  mothers  who  have  marriageable 
daughters,  for  one  of  the  most  desirable  matches  in  the 
whole  province.  The  ladies  are  very  fond  of  him, 
and  praise  his  manners  as  quite  perfect.  He  is  gifted 
with  an  admirable  reserve,  with  the  prudence  of  the 
serpent,  and  his  name  has  never  been  mixed  up  in  any 
scandal.  On  occasion,  he  likes  very  well  to  checkmate 
and  utterly  overwhelm  some  timid  opponent.  It  is  then 
he  shews  himself;  but  after  having  caused  his  power  to 
be  felt,  he  does  not  mercilessly  pursue  his  advantage. 
He  has  a  contempt  for  low  society,  taking  care  never 
to  compromise  himself,  though,  in  a  moment  of  gaiety, 
he  will  go  so  far  as  to  own  himself  a  follower  of  Epi- 
curus, in  spite  of  his  supreme  contempt  for  philosophy 
in  general,  which  he  calls  windy  nourishment  for  Ger- 
man minds,  or  the  quintessence  of  Teutonic  stupidity. 
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He  is  fond  of  music.  When  at  cards,  he  will  sing  with 
some  appearance  of  feeling,  though  only  from  between 
his  teeth.  He  has  in  his  memory  some  passages  of  Lucia 
.or  La  Sonnamhula;  but  he  almost  always  begins  on  too 
high  a  note.  He  passes  his  winters  at  St.  Petersburg. 
His  house  is  admirably  managed;  even  the  coachmen 
have  not  been  beyond  his  influence,  and  they  not  only 
clean  the  harness  of  their  horses  and  brush  their  ar- 
miaks,  but  carry  their  refinement  so  far  as  to  wash  their 
faces  every  day,  not  forgetting  behind  their  ears  and  the 
back  of  their  necks.  It  is  true,  the  servants  of  Arcadi 
Pavlytch  have  a  slightly  downcast  look;  but  in  our 
good  country  of  Russia  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  sul- 
lenness  from  sleepiness. 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  has  a  soft  and  unctuous  way  of 
speaking ;  he  pauses  frequently,  and  delights  to  roll 
every  word  in  his  mouth  before  sending  it  out  through 
his  fine  bushy  moustaches.  He  takes  every  opportunity 
of  seasoning  his  conversation  with  French  phrases, 
such  as  "  Mais  c'est  impayable  !  Mais  comment  done  ! 

Voila  qui  est  merveilleux  !  enchante^  charme,  ravi " 

and  others.  In  spite  of  all  these  charming  traits  of 
character,  I  do  not,  for  myself  at  least,  feel  strongly 
attracted  to  him ;  and  if  it  were  not  his  woodcocks,  his 
heathcocks,  and  his  partridges,  I  am  afraid  there  is 
great  probability  of  our  forgetting  each  other.  A  vague 
restlessness  seizes  you  the  moment  you  enter  his  house  ; 
the  very  comfort  that  surrounds  you  is  uncomfortable. 
In  the  evening,  when  a  valet,  curled  and  pomaded, 
comes  in  his  blue  livery,  with  buttons  emblazoned 
Math  the  family  coat-of-arms,  to  pull  off  your  boots  in 
his  quiet  respectful  way,  you  feel  uneasy  and  con- 
strained in  the  presence  of  this  pale  lean  face  and 
genteel  air.  You  would  feel  much  more  at  ease 
if  your  eyes  met  the  large  red  raw  cheek-bones,  the 
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Ugly  flat  nose  of  a  strong  young  fellow,  newly  taken 

from   the   plough even   though,   in   his   awkward 

but  well-meant  endeavours  to  pull  ofi"  your  boots,  he 
should  burst  them,  and  almost  sprain  your  leg  at  the. 
haunch,  at  the  same  time  cracking  every  seam  in  his 
new  nankin  cafetan. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  sympathy  I  felt  for  Arcadi 
Pavlytch,  I  happened  once  to  pass  a  night  at  his  house. 
Early  next  morning,  I  ordered  the  servant  to  put  the 
horses  to  my  calash  ;  but  Arcadi  would  not  permit  me 
to  leave  till  I  had  breakfasted  with  him  in  the  English 
fashion,  and  he  conducted  me  to  his  study  for  that  pur- 
pose. Besides  tea,  there  were  cutlets,  eggs,  butter,  honey, 
Gruyere  cheese,  and  some  other  things.  Two  valets, 
in  white  trousers,  silently  and  with  great  activity  anti- 
cipated our  least  wishes.  We  were  seated  on  a  divan 
of  chintz.  Arcadi  Pavlytch  had  on  a  very  wide  silk 
charovar,  a  waistcoat  of  black  velvet,  an  elegant  fez 
with  a  blue  tassel,  and  yellow  slippers  a  la  Chinoise^ 
without  quarter-pieces.  He  drank  some  tea,  nibbled  a 
bit  of  dry  toast,  smiled,  looked  at  his  nails,  began  to 
smoke,  put  a  cushion  under  his  elbow,  and  in  general, 
showed  that  he  was  in  an  excellent  humour.  Soon  after, 
he  attacked  the  cutlets  and  cheese  seriously,  and  after 
acquitting  himself  manfully  in  this  respect,  he  poured  out 
a  glass  of  red  wine,  carried  it  to  his  lips  .  .  .  and  frowned. 

"  How  does  it  happen  that  the  wine  has  not  been 
heated?"  he  said  in  a  dry  voice  to  one  of  his  valets. 
The  man  trembled,  grew  pale,  and  stood  as  if  he  were 
petrified.  "I  have  asked  you  a  question, my  dear  friend," 
resumed  the  young  lord,  with  a  studied  calm,  his  large 
eyes  turned  full  on  the  poor  man,  who  twisted  convul- 
sively the  napkin  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  under  the 
fascination  of  his  master's  serpent  look  was  quite  unable 
to  articulate  a  syllable. 
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Arcadi  Pavlytch  dropped  his  head,  and  continued  to 
look  in  a  pensive  way  at  the  unfortunate  culprit,  but 
from  beneath  his  eyebrows. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  me, 
with  an  amiable  smile,  and  laying  his  hand  in  a  confi- 
dential way  on  my  knees  ;  and  he  looked  again  in  silence 
at  the  valet.  "  Go  ! "  he  said  at  last,  raising  his  eye- 
brows. He  touched  the  button  of  a  little  spring-bell, 
and  a  stout  dark  man  with  a  low  forehead  and  streaky 
eyes  entered. 

"  See  Fedor  put  to  rights,"  said,  but  in  still  fewer 
words,  Arcadi  Pavlytch,  with  perfect  self-possession. 

The  little  thick  man  bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

"  One  of  the  little  inconveniences  of  the  country,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  Arcadi,  smiling  ..."  But  where  are 
you  going?    Stay,  stay ;  do  be  so  good  as  to  sit  down." 

"  No,  I  must  go ;   I  have  no  more  time  to  spare." 

"  Going  to  shoot  ?  Always  shooting  !  It  is  a  passion 
of  yours  !   What  part  of  the  country  are  you  going  to  ?" 

"  Forty  versts  from  this,  to  Eoabovo." 

"  To  Eeabovo  !  Ah  !  then  I  shall  go  with  you. 
lleabovo  is  only  five  versts  from  my  estate  at  Chipilovka, 
and  I  have  put  off  too  long  going  there ;  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  a  moment's  leisure  till  to-day.  It 
is  a  capital  plan.  You  will  shoot  till  you  are  tired 
at  Eeabovo,  and  in  the  evening  you  will  come  to  my 
house.  Charming  !  We  shall  have  a  capital  supper  ;  I 
shall  take  my  cook  with  me,  and  you  will  find  a  bed  ready 
for  you.  Bravo!  bravo!"  added  he,  without  waiting 
for  my  answer.  "It  is  all  settled — all  arranged  !  Hallo  ! 
Somebody !  quick,  get  ready  my  green  calash.  You 
have  never  been  at  Chipilovka  yet  ?  .  .  .  Well,  I  ought 
to  have  some  scruples  about  asking  you  to  pass  anight 
in  my  bourmister's*  house ;  but  I  know  you  are  a  good- 
*  Bourmister  is  a  variation  of  the  German  Burgme'ister. 
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natured  fellow,  and,  besides,  when  you  are  at  Reabovo, 
you  can't  have  anything  better  to  sleep  in  than  a  hay- 
shed.     Let  us  go,  then." 

He  began  to  hum  a  French  song.  "  Ah  !  perhaps 
you  don't  know,"  resumed  he,  balancing  himself  on  one 
foot,  and  then  on  the  other,  "  perhaps  you  don't  know 
that  at  my  place  down  there  all  the  moujiks  are  tenants 
.  .  .  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  see  how  the  constitution 
will  set  that  to  rights.  I  should  have  infinitely  preferred 
making  them  work  three  days  a-week,  as  yours  do ;  but 
you  see  there  is  very  little  arable  land  on  the  estate  . .  . 
They  are  very  punctual  in  paying  their  rents,  it  is 
true  ;  I  can't  understand  how  they  can  make  both  ends 
meet  .  .  .  Well,  that  is  their  look-out.  I  have  down 
there  a  capital  bourmister,  a  strong-headed  fellow,  a 
regular  statesman — on  my  soul !  You'll  see  for  your- 
•  self." 

I  saw  no  way  of  excusing  myself.  The  result  was, 
that,  instead  of  leaving  at  nine  o'clock,  it  was  two  in 
the  afternoon  before  we  got  away.  Every  sportsman 
will  understand  my  impatience.  Arcadi  Pavlytch  liked 
to  coddle  himself,  as  he  called  it.  He  took  with  him 
such  immense  stores  of  linen,  provisions,  clothes,  cushions, 
perfumes,  and  other  necessaries,  as  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  fit  out  a  German  in  the  best  style  for  a  whole 
year.  Whenever  we  were  going  down  a  hill,  Arcadi 
Pavlytch  spoke  to  the  coachman  in  his  brief,  energetic 
way,  and  I  could  not  help  concluding  that  my  travel- 
ling companion  was  a  little  of  a  coward.  Our  journey 
was  accomplished  in  safety,  except  that,  when  cross- 
ing a  small  bridge  that  had  been  newly  repaired,  the 
cart  which  carried  the  cook  and  his  utensils  was  over- 
turned, and  one  of  the  wheels  went  over  his  stomach. 
Arcadi  Pavlytch  was  terribly  frightened  at  this  accident 
to  a  man  who  had  been  born,  brought  up,  and  formed 
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under  his  own  roof,  and  could  not  rest  till  he  had  sent 
to  inquire  whether  his  hands  and  arms  were  unhurt ; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  received  an  answer  in  t?\e 
afSrmative,  that  he  completely  recovered  the  calmnessi 
and  serenity  from  which  he  never  willingly  parted.  Our 
horses  were  good,  and  yet  we  went  very  slowly.  I  was 
in  the  calash  with  Arcadi  Pavlytch,  who  made  it  a  prin- 
ciple never  to  be  in  a  hurry  on  any  occasion  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  drive,  I  must  avow  that  I  was  eaten  up 
by  ennui,  although  my  friend  had  been  doing  his  best 
for  several  hours  to  entertain  me,  inflicting  confidences 
on  me  which  I  should  most  willingly  have  dispensed 
with,  and  parading  himself  as  a  friend  of  public  liberty. 
At  last  we  arrived,  but  not  at  Reabovo,  as  I  had  wished, 
but  at  Chipilovka.  It  was  best,  after  all.  It  was 
too  late  to  think  seriously  of  having  any  shooting  for 
this  day,  so  I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate  with  the  best- 
grace  I  could  muster. 

The  cook  had  arrived  a  few  minutes  before  us.  I 
noticed  he  had  already  made  some  arrangements,  and 
especially,  had  taken  care  to  apprise  his  lord  and  master 
of  his  arrival.  At  the  entrance  to  the  village,  we  saw 
coming  to  us  the  starosta^  the  son  of  the  bourmister  or 
bailiff,  a  sturdy,  ruddy-faced  peasant,  six  feet  high,  on 
horseback,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  dressed  in  his 
best  armiak,  unbuttoned,  and  waving  about  him. 

"  And  where  is  Sophron?"  asked  Arcadi  Pavlytch. 

The  starosta  alighted  from  his  horse,  bowed  very  low, 
and  muttered : — 

"  Health,  father,  my  Lord  Arcadi  Pavlytch."  Then 
he  raised  his  head,  adjusted  his  hair  with  a  shake,  and 
answered  that  Sophron  was  at  Peroff,  but  that  he  had 
despatched  a  messenger  to  bring  him  immediately. 

"  Very  well!  Get  behind  the  calash,  and  follow  us." 

The  starosta  led  his  horse  to  the  side  of  the  road,  about 
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ten  paces  from  us,  remounted,  and  trotted  behind  ns,  cnp 
in  hand.  We  made  our  entry  into  the  village.  We 
met  several  moujiks  returning  from  the  thrashing-mill, 
lying  bent  up  in  the  bottom  of  their  empty  carts,  their 
legs  in  the  air  at  one  end,  and  their  nose  at  the  other, 
singing  away  with  great  glee,  although  every  limb  in 
their  body  was  constantly  shaken  by  the  jolting  of  the 
cart ;  but  the  sight  of  our  calash  and  the  starosta  stopped 
their  piping.  They  took  off  their  winter  caps  (it  is  very 
sad  to  see  the  winter  cap  on  the  head  during  summer, 
although  they  then  generally  use  it  as  a  pillow),  checked 
their  horses,  straightened  themselves  out,  and  sat  stiff  and 
upright  on  their  seats,  as  if  waiting  for  orders.  Arcadi 
Pavlytch  condescended  to  smile  to  them,  and  wave  his 
hand.  All  the  village  was  astir,  as  only  a  Russian 
village  can  be  ;  the  women,  dressed  in  checked  aprons, 
flung  their  caps  at  the  dogs,  who  wished  likewise  to  shew 
their  devotion,  although  their  efforts  w^ere  very  unsuc- 
cessful ;  a  lame  old  man,  with  a  beard  reaching  from  his 
eyes  to  his  breast,  walked  up  to  a  horse  at  the  water- 
trough  beside  the  well,  and  administered  to  him,  without 
any  conceivable  reason,  a  firm  kick  in  the  flank,  going 
to  rest  himself  against  the  gate  after  this  exploit ;  the 
children,  in  long  blouses,  fled  bailing  to  the  cottages, 
flung  themselves  on  the  ground,- and  with  head  well 
down,  and  heels  kicking  in  the  air,  squeezed  themselves 
under  the  door,  taking  great  care  not  to  let  themselves 
be  seen.  Even  the  chickens  rushed  at  a  furious  rate 
under  the  carriage  gates.  A  brave  cock,  with  a  breast 
of  brilliant  black,  outshining  the  most  brilliant  of  satin 
waistcoats,  and  a  red  tail  proudly  curved,  occupied  in  a 
bold  and  dignified  position,  the  middle  of  the  roa(f,  as  if 
to  dispute  the  passage  with  us  .  .  .  but  suddenly  he 
took  fright,  and  bolted  like  the  most  cowardly  chicken 
of  the  village. 
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The  bounnister's  cottage  stood  a  little  apart  from  the 
others,  in  the  middle  of  a  field  of  strong  green  hemp. 
We  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  yard.  M.  Peenotchkin 
rose,  gracefully  divested  himself  of  his  cloak,  and  stepped 
out  of  the  carriage  ■with  a  benignant  smile.  The  bour- 
mister's  -^ife  came  out  to  receive  us,  bowing  very  low. 
M.  Peenotchkin  yielded  his  hand  to  the  repeated  embraces 
of  the  good  woman,  and  ascended  the  steps  in  front  of 
the  house.  In  a  dark  corner  of  the  lobby  stood  the 
starosta's  wife ;  she  too  bowed  very  low,  but  without 
daring  to  aspire  to  the  high  honour  of  kissing  hands. 
In  what  is  called  the  summer-room,  were  two  women 
very  busy  ;  they  were  putting  in  order  articles  of  every 
description — empty  jugs,  old  toulups,  butter-cans,  and  a 
cage  in  which  sat  a  monkey  on  a  heap  of  rags  ;  after- 
wards proceeding  to  sweep  together  the  rubbish  with 
bunches  of  thin  birch  brasches  stripped  of  their  leaves. 
The  entrance  of  Arcadi  Pavlytch  put  them  to  flight. 
He  seated  himself  on  the  bench,  just  below  the  holy 
images  which  the  "  man  of  the  people  "  never  fails 
to  salute  when  he  enters  a  room.  The  coachmen  now 
brought  in  the  trunks,  portmanteaus,  and  carpet-bags ; 
and  my  reader  will  understand  that  they  took  infinite 
precautions  not  to  make  the  slightest  noise  with  their 
feet. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Arcadi  Pavlytch  ques- 
tioned the  starosta  about  the  harvest,  the  amount  of  seed 
that  had  been  sown,  and  other  subjects  of  rural  eco- 
nomy. The  starosta  took  care  to  answer  so  as  to  satisfy 
his  master ;  he  spoke  slowly  and  dully,  and  kept  but- 
toning and  unbuttoning  his  cafetan  as  if  his  fingers 
were  frozen.  He  leaned  against  the  door,  doing  his  best 
to  appear  as  little  embarrassed  as  possible ;  although 
he  had  always  to  look  behind  him,  and  make  way  for 
the  comings  and  goings  of  Monsieur  the  valet.     In  one 
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of  these  moments,  when  he  stepped  aside,  I  happened 
to  see  the  bourmister's  wife  noiselessly  pinching  and 
beating  a  woman,  who  dared  not  cry  out  when  his 
mightiness  M.  Peenotchkin  was  in  the  house.  Sud- 
denly we  heard  the  rapid  rumbling  of  wheels,  and  the 
bom-mister  jumped  down  from  a  telega  and  entered  the 
room. 

The  statesman  was  a  short  thick  man,  broad-shoul- 
dered, his  hair  somewhat  grey,  with  a  red  nose,  small 
blue  eyes,  and  a  beard  the  shape  of  a  fan  upside  down. 
Allow  me  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  since  Russia  was  a 
country,  there  never  has  been  seen  a  single  example  of  a 
man  growing  rich  without,  at  the  same  time,  enlarging 
the  development  of  his  beard.  A  poor  devil  has  worn 
all  his  life  a  Jewish  peaked  beard ;  you  look  at  it  some 
day... it  has  increased,  spread  out,  radiated  in  every 
direction ;  but  this  luxury  in  beards  could  not  make  its 
appearance  till  the  time  of  his  prosperity  :  so  that  in 
this  way  the  change  of  exterior  is  an  index  of  a  change 
of  fortune. 

The  bourmister  had  evidently  seasoned  his  dinner  at 
Peroff  with  not  a  few  bumpers  ;  his  face  was  bathed  in 
perspiration,  and  he  smelt  of  wine  ten  paces  off. 

'*  Ah  !  you,  our  fathers,  our  benefactors  !"  *  said  the 
cunning  sneak  in  an  odd  sort  of  sing-song,  and  with 
such  an  air  of  tender  devotion,  that  I  expected  every 
moment  to  see  him  burst  into  tears ;  "  you  have  at  last 
condescended  to  come  !  Your  hand,  father,  your  hand," 
added  he,  sticking  out  his  great  coarse  lips. 

*  The  bourmister  is  speaking  to  his  master  alone.  There  are 
to  be  found  in  Russia  a  few  men  who  carry  the  custom  of  plural- 
JSIWJ7  dignitaries  to  an  extreme ;  for  example,  they  will  say — "  His 
Excellency  the  Commandant  are  come." — On  the  other  hand,  when 
employing  the  personal  proiloun,  thou  is  considered  more  respect- 
ful than  you 
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Arcadi  Pavlytch  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  said 
in  a  caressing  voice  : — 

"  Well,  brother  Sophron,  how  do  things  go  with  you 
here?" 

"  Ah  !  our  fathers!"  answered  Sophron,  "  and  how 
could  they  by  any  possibility  go  ill?  How  aould  tbey  ? 
They  go  well  when  you,  our  benefactors,  our  fathers, 
deign  to  grant  the  light  of  your  illustrious  presence  to 
our  poor  little  village  .  .  Oh  !  I  shall  feel  happy  till  the 
day  of  my  death  . .  thanks  be  to  God,  Arcadi  Pavlytch, 
thanks  be  to  God,  everything  is  going  well,  well,  very 
well ;  all  goes  well  to  your  grace." 

After  a  minute's  silence  consecrated  to  mute  contem- 
])lation,  the  statesman,  overwhelmed  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  devotion,  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and,  as  if  carried 
away  by  an  irresistible  impulse  (in  which  a  rather  strong 
dose  of  brandy  formed  no  inappreciable  element),  he 
begged  again  permission  to  kiss  the  baronial  hand,  and 
sang  out  with  even  more  animation  than  before  : — 

"  Ah!  our  fathers  and  benefactors  ! . .  and . .  I . .  oh  , . 
what .  .  God  of  heaven  !  joy  takes  away  my  senses  . .  I 
see,  I  see  . .  I  cannot  believe  my  eyes . .  it  is  you,  our 
fathers,  our  . ." 

The  farce  was  well  played.  Arcadi  Pavlytch  turned 
to  me,  smiled  one  of  his  neat  little  smiles,  and  said  in 
French — '•'■  N' est-ce  pas  que  c'est  touchant?" 

"Ah!  Arcadi  Pavlytch,"  resumed  the  bourmister, 
"  why  have  you  come  here?  you  make  me  very  sorry 
. .  you  did  not  let  me  know  that  you  were  coming  ?  .  . 
How  will  you  be  able  to  pass  the  night  ?  it  is  so  dusty 
here,  so  dirty  .  ." 

"  That  is  nothing,  Sophron,  nothing,"  answered  Ar- 
cadi Pavlytch,  smiling ;  "  I  feel  very  comfortable  and 
very  well  here." 

"  Well !  our  dear  fathers !  well !  yes ;  but  for  whom  is 
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it  well  ?  for  us  poor  peasants  . .  But  for  you  ! .  .  Ah  !  our 
fathers,  ah  !  our  benefactors,  pardon  a  poor  stupid  pea- 
sant ;  yes,  my  head  is  turned  upside  down,  quite  upside 
down;   I  am  crazy  with  so  much  happiness." 

Supper  -svas  served  ;  we  sat  down  to  table.  The  old 
fellow  bundled  his  son  out  of  the  apartment ;  he  smelt 
too  strongly,  he  said  himself,  of  the  fields ;  the  states- 
man took  up  his  position,  and  stood  like  an  automaton, 
a  few  paces  from  the  table. 

"  Well !  old  fellow,  have  you  settled  that  business 
with  our  neighbours,  about  the  boundary  line  ? "  said 
M.  Peenotchkin. 

"  Settled,  my  lord,  settled,  thanks  to  thee  and  to 
thy  name.  The  day  before  yesterday  we  signed  the 
agreement.  The  Khlynovskis  made  a  great  ado  about 
it  at  first.  They  demanded  this  and  that,  and  a  little 
bit  more,  and  God  knows  what.  Dogs  !  poor  devils  ! 
fools  !  But  we,  father,  thanks  to  thy  generosity,  we 
have  satisfied  Nicolas  Nicolae\dtch.  We  acted  accord- 
ing to  thy  instructions,  barin ;  we  did  everything  that 
thou  didst  command  ;  yes,  we  arranged  and  concluded 
the  business  according  to  the  written  order  which  Egor 
Dmitritch  brought  us  from  thy  grace." 

"  Egor  sent  me  his  report,"  said  Arcadi  Pavlytch 
majestically. 

"  Ah  !  yes,  barin  !  Egor  Dmitritch  knows  how  a 
thing  should  be  done." 

"  Very  well,  you  are  satisfied,  I  suppose?" 

Sophron  needed  but  this  to  make  him  break  out  again 
into  his — "  Ah  !  our  fathers,  our  saviours  and  bene- 
factors, ah  !  you  load  us  with  generosity ;  preserve 
your  favour  always  to  us  ;  for  we  pray  God,  day  and 
night,  for  you,  our  fathers  .  .  It  is  true,  there  is  very 
little  land  here  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  well,  Sophron,  I  know  that  you  are  a  de- 
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voted  servant.  And... how  do  the  crops  look  this 
year?" 

"  The  crops?... Not  at  all  satisfactory.  But  permit 
me,  good  fathers,  Arcadi  Pavlytch,  to  tell  you  of  a 
little  incident  that  has  happened  among  us." 

Here  he  approached  M.  Peenotchkin,  leaned  obliquely 
towards  him,  winked,  and  said  : — 

"  A  dead  body  was  found  on  our  land  the  other 
day." 

"  How  is  that?" 

"  Ah  !  our  fathers,  I  ask  the  same  question  ;  it 
must  have  been  the  doing  of  some  enemy.  It  was 
lucky,  however,  that  it  w^as  lying  near  the  boundary  of 
our  land,  near  a  field  that  belonged  to  some  other  per- 
son. I  immediately  made  our  people  carry  away  the 
corpse  and  leave  it  on  our  neighbour's  land.  I  posted 
a  sentinel  not  far  off,  and  ordered  him  not  to  let  him- 
self be  seen,  and  to  preserve  the  strictest  silence.  Then 
I  ran  to  the  superintendent  of  police,  and  told  him 
about  it  in  my  own  way,  and  left  him  a  small  token  of 
gratitude  for  his  trouble.  Well,  barin,  I  was  in  luck, 
the  body  lies  at  the  door  of  our  neighbour.  Two 
hundred  roubles  are  nothing  in  a  case  of  this  kind — 
nothing  more  than  a  penny  loaf  to  a  starving  man." 

M.  Peenotchkin  laughed  at  the  exploit  of  the  bour- 
mister,  now  and  then  saying  in  French,  and  nodding 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  overseer,  "  Quel  gail- 
lard!  hein!" 

By  this  time  it  was  late.  Arcadi  Pavlytch  ordered  the 
table  to  be  taken  away,  and  some  hay  to  be  brought. 
The  valet  spread  two  beds,  put  sheets  and  pillows 
on  them,  and  we  lay  down.  Arcadi  Pavlytch  sent 
away  Sophron,  after  giving  him  orders  for  next  day  ; 
and,  before  going  to  sleep,  treated  me  to  an  eulogium 
on  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  Enssian  peasant,  add- 
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ing  that,  since  Sopliron  had  been  his  overseer,  he  had 
never  wanted  a  penny  of  the  rent  of  his  estate. 

A  night-watch  struck  upon  a  plank  suspended  by- 
two  cords  ;*  a  little  child,  not  yet  acquainted,  like  her 
elders,  with  the  holy  duty  of  resignation,  squalled  in  a 
corner  of  the  cottage  .  .  .  We  -vient  to  sleep. 

Xext  day,  we  rose  early.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  to  Reabovo  ;  but  Arcadi  Pavlytch  evidenced  a 
strong  desire  to  show  me  over  his  property,  and  I  ac- 
cordingly remained  Avith  him.  I  confess  that  I  was 
ciu-ious  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  proofs  of  the  ex- 
.•ellent  qualities  of  statesman  Sophron,  The  bourmister 
made  his  appearance.  He  wore  the  same  blue  armiak, 
with  a  red  binding.  He  spoke  less  than  on  the  evening 
before,  observed  his  master  with  profound  attention ; 
and  his  answers  were  always  acute  and  well  expressed. 
We  went  together  to  the  barn.  Sophron's  son,  the  sta- 
rosta,  a  tall  stupid  fellow,  whose  least  movement  betrayed 
the  arrant  blockhead,  was  likewise  of  the  party  ;  and 
the  march  was  closed  by  the  inspectorship  of  works, 
represented  by  Fedoceitch,  an  old  soldier,  with  a  prodi- 
gious development  of  moustache,  and  an  expression  of 
countenance  of  the  strangest  character.  He  looked  as  if 
he  had  one  day  had  a  horrible  fright,  and  had  never  been 
able  to  recover  from  it  completely.  We  inspected  the 
barns,  the  sheep-fold,  the  sheds  and  store-houses,  the 
windmill,  the  cow-houses,  and  the  kitchen- garden  and 
hemp-fields  ;  everything  was  in  the  very  best  order. 
The  pale  faces  of  the  peasants  alone  shocked  and  dis- 
g-usted  me.  Sophron  knew  how  to  unite  the  agreeable 
with  the  useful.  All  the  ditches  were  lined  with  young 
hazel-trees  ;  on  the  barn-floor,  the  sheafs  were  piled  in 
regular  rows,  with  neatly  sanded  walks  between  them  ; 
on  the  top  of  the  windmill  whirled  a  weather-vane,  re- 
*  A  signal  employed  in  ilie  country  instead  of  the  usual  calls. 
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presenting  a  bear  with  a  long  red  tongue  banging 
out  of  bis  ugly  moutb ;  in  tbe  middle  of  the  exterior 
front  of  the  cow-bouses,  Sophron  had  bad  a  faQade 
erected,  more  or  less  in  tbe  Greek  style,  on  which  was 
an  inscription,  in  tbe  most  grotesque  white  lettering, 
and  almost  illegible,  to  the  effect  that  this  range  of 
cow-houses  and  stables  had  been  erected  in  1 840. 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  was  happy ;  he  expounded  to  me 
in  French  the  advantages  of  the  obi'oc*  system,  and 
gave  the  bourmister  advice  on  the  best  way  of  planting 
potatoes,  preparing  drink  for  cattle,  and  other  agricul- 
tural affairs.  Sophron  listened  with  attention,  some- 
times allowing  himself  to  make  objections — for  he  no 
longer  employed  the  extravagant  terms  of  adulation 
which  had  disgusted  me  so  much  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, and  took  every  opportunity  of  introducing  the  re- 
mark that  the  land  was  very  poor,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  purchase  more.  "  Very  well,"  Arcadi 
Pavlytch  would  reply,  "  get  as  much  money  as  you  can 
together,  and  purchase  some  more  fields  . .  in  my  name  ; 
I  have  no  objections."  Sophron's  answer  was  nevei 
anything  but  a  silent  closing  of  the  eyes,  and  stroking 
his  beard.  "  Come,  now,"  said  M.  Peenotchkin  to  me, 
"we  must  go  and  see  the  woods."  Saddle-horses  were 
brought,  and  we  were  quickly  in  the  depths  of  dense 
thickets  abounding  in  game,  the  sight  of  which  called 
forth  Arcadi  Pavlytch's  gratitude  to  Sophron,  whom  lie 
tapped  very  affectionately  on  the  shoulder.  M.  Peen- 
otchkin was  a  tenacious  adherent  of  the  old  Russian 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  wood  ;  and  he  him- 
self related  to  me  what  seemed  to  him  a  very  pleasant 
trait  of  a  facetious  country  gentleman,  who,  to  make  his 
forester  comprehend  that  it  is  not  always  true  that  the 

*  Letting  the  land  in  portions,  instead  of  exacting  the  usual 
amount  of  work  from  the  serfs — three  days  in  each  week. 
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more  one  takes  a\Yay  the  more  gi'ows,  tore  out  at  one 
pull  almost  half  his  beard. 

In  other  matters,  Arcadi  Pavlytch  and  Sophron  were" 
neither  of  them  opposed  to  modern  innovations.  On 
our  return  to  the  village,  the  bourmister  conducted  us 
to  see  a  fanning-mill  recently  imported  from  Moscow. 
The  mill  worked  capitally  ;  but  if  Sophron  could  have 
foreseen  the  unpleasant  scene  that  was  awaiting  us  here, 
he  would  certainly  have  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of 
this  exhibition. 

A  few  paces  from  the  shed  in  which  this  machine 
stood,  near  a  pond  in  which  some  ducks  were  enjoying 
themselves,  stood  two  peasants,  the  one  an  old  man 
about  seventy,  the  other  a  youth  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  both  in  miserably  ragged  blouses,  with  a  rope 
round  their  waists  in  place  of  a  belt,  and  barefooted. 
The  local  inspector  of  works  was  very  busy  with  them, 
and  it  is  probable  he  would  have  succeeded  in  indu- 
cing them  to  go  away,  if  we  had  stayed  a  few  moments 
longer  in  the  shed ;  but  observing  us  coming  out,  he 
stood  in  the  attitude  of  present-arms,  as  stiff  as  a  sta- 
tue, looking  utterly  unlike  the  florid  gesticulator  he 
usually  was.  On  the  ground  lay  the  starosta,  with  his 
mouth  wide  open,  and  his  fists  in  a  convulsive  fit  of  inde- 
cision. Arcadi  Pavlytch  knitted  his  brows,  bit  his  lips, 
and  walked  right  up  to  the  group.  The  two  peasants 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet. 

"  What  do  you  want?... speak,"  he  said,  in  a  severe 
and  slightly  nasal  tone. 

The  poor  wretches  looked  at  each  other,  but  could  not 
get  a  w^ord  out ;  they  winked  as  if  dazzled  by  some  un- 
usual splendour,  and  breathed  very  quick. 

"Well,  what  is  this?"  resumed  Arcadi  Pavlytch, 
turning  to  Sophron.  "  What  family  do  these  people 
belong  to?" 
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"  The  family  of  Toboleief,"  answered  the  Lourmister, 
slowly. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  you  want  ?  have  you  no  tongues, 
eh  ?  Speak,  you!  old  man,  what  is  it  you  want?  Don't 
be  afraid,  you  clown." 

The  old  man  stretched  out  his  bronzed  and  wrinkled 
neck,  raised  slowly  his  large  blue  lip,  and  said  in  a 
voice  broken  and  trembling — 

"  Help  us,  my  lord  !..." 

And  again  he  fell  with  his  face  to  the  earth ;  the 
young  man  followed  his  example.  Arcadi  Pavlytch 
regarded  with  profound  gravity  the  backs  of  their  necks  ; 
then  changing  his  attitude,  he  said — 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  whom  do  you  wish  to  make 
a  complaint  against?" 

"  Pardon,  my  lord  ;  a  moment's  breath  .  .  .  We  are 
tortured  .  .  .  we  .  .  ." 

"  Who  is  using  you  ill  ?" 

"  Sophron  Jakovlitch,  the  bourmister." 

"  Your  name  ?"  said  my  companion  after  a  minute's 
silence. 

"  Anthippa,  my  lord." 

"  And  the  young  man  ?" 

"  He  is  my  son,  my  lord." 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  was  silent  again ;  twirling  his 
moustaches,  he  added — 

"  Well,  how  is  it  you  have  been  tortured,  as  you 
say  ?"  And  he  looked  with  a  haughty  severity  at 
the  poor  fellow,  from  between  the  parting  of  his  stifHy 
curved  moustaches. 

"  My  lord,  he  has  taken  everything  away  from  us, 
and  utterly  ruined  us ;  he  has  sent  two  of  my  sons  to 
the  army  against  the  law,  and  now  he  is  going  to  take 
away  the  third.  No  later  than  yesterday  he  took  away 
my  last  cow,  and  his  worship,  the  starosta,  who  is  a 
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true  son  of  his,  beat  my  baba.  Ah !  my  good  lord ! 
do  not  allow  him  to  put  an  end  to  us  altogether," 

M.  Peenotchkin  became  very  much  embarrassed  ;  he 
coughed  several  times  ;  and  then,  with  a  dissatisfied  air, 
inquired  in  a  low  voice  of  the  bourmister  what  he  was 
to  think  of  such  an  allegation. 

"  He  is  a  drunkard,  sir,"  answered  the  bourmister 
with  assurance,  "  a  drunkard  and  a  sloth  ;  he  won't 
work ;  he  has  not  been  able  to  pay  his  rent  for  the  last 
five  years,  sir." 

"  Sophron  Jakovlitch  has  paid  for  me,  my  lord," 
answered  the  old  man  ;  "  it  is  now  five  years  since  he 
has  paid  my  rent  for  me  ;  and  because  he  pays  for  me, 
he  has  made  me  his  pledge,  his  slave,  my  good  lord, 
and  .  .  ." 

"  But  all  this  doesn't  tell  me  how  you  happen  to  be 
in  arrears,"  said  M.  Peenotchkin  quickly  .  .  .  The  old 
man  bowed  his  head  ..."  You  drink,  don't  you,  you 
are  always  in  the  tavern?"  ....  The  old  man 
opened  his  mouth  to  explain  ..."  I  know  you,"  con- 
tinued Arcadi  Pavlytch ;  "  you  spend  your  time  in 
drinking  and  lying  over  the  stove,  and  the  hard-work- 
ing peasant  has  to  pay  for  you,  for  .  .  ." 

"  And  besides,  he  is  rude  and  unmannerly,"  added 
the  bourmister,  forgetting  his  own  rudeness  in  inter- 
rupting his  master. 

"  Rude !  yes,  it  is  always  the  case,  I  have  often  ob- 
served it !  The  idler  gives  himself  up  the  whole  year 
to  drinking  and  to  evil  ways,  and  then  he  comes  some 
day  and  throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  lord." 

"  My  good  lord,"  said  the  old  man  in  an  accent  of 
frightful  despair,  "  in  the  name  of  God,  help  us  !  And 
he  calls  me  rude  too  !  Ah  !  I  tell  you  before  God,  I 
have  no  longer  any  means  of  living  .  .  .  Sophron 
.Takovlitch  has  taken   a  hatred  to  me.      Why,   God 
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knows,  but  he  has  ruined  me,  crushed  me  .  .  .  This  is 
my  last  child  ...  ah  !  ...  "  A  tear  coursed  down  the 
yellow  shrivelled  cheeks  of  the  old  man,  "  In  the 
name  of  God,  my  good  lord,  help  us  !  help  us  ! .  .  " 

"  And  it  is  not  us  only  that  he  persecutes,"  said  the 
young  peasant. 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  fired  at  these  words  of  the  poor  boy, 
who  had  been  till  now  so  sullenly  dumb. 

"  You  !  who  asked  you  to  speak  ?  tell  me.  If  you 
are  not  asked,  how  dare  you  speak  ?  What  is  all  this 
going  to  come  to  ?  Hold  your  tongue  !  .  .  .  hold 
your  tongue  !  .  .  .  Ah  !  heavens,  it  is  rebellion  !  down- 
right rebellion  !  .  .  .  But  that  won't  do  with  me;  I  .  .  " 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  was  going  to  make  some  rash  move- 
ment which  he  would  have  no  doubt  bitterly  repented  af- 
terwards ;  but  he  probably  remembered  my  presence,  for  he 
restrained  himself,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
turning  to  me,  said  in  French,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a 
forced  smile — "  Je  vous  demande  pardon,  mon  cher  ; 
c'est  Venvers  du  tissii,  le  mauvais  cote  de  la  medaille." 
Then  he  resumed  in  Russian,  addressing  the  peasants, 
but  without  looking  at  them — "  Very  well,  very  well ; 
I  shall  take  measures  .  .  .  you  may  go ' .  .  .  (the  peasants 
did  not  move).  "  Very  well,  I  have  told  you  it  is  all  right 
...  go  along  ...  I  shall  give  orders,  I  tell  you  ;  go," 

Arcadi  turned  his  back  upon  them,  and  muttered — 
"  Toiijours  des  desagre'ments  r  and  strode  off  rapidly  to 
the  bourmister's  house ;  the  overseer  followed  him. 
As  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  exert  myself,  I  looked  to  see 
what  had  become  of  the  group.  The  old  soldier  with 
the  monstrous  moustaches,  was  shaking  his  cliin,  and 
staring  his  eyes  out  of  his  head.  The  starosta, 
having  nothing  better  to  do  in  this  conjuncture, 
amused  himself  with  pelting  the  ducks  to  the  other  side 
of  the   pond.     The  poor  petitioners,   after  remaining 
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stnpified  for  two  minutes,  looked  at  each  other,  and  took 
their  way  to  their  hut,  without  casting  a  look  behind 
them." 

Two  hours  after  this  scene  I  was  at  Eeahoff,  found  a 
peasant  whom  I  knew,  called  Anpadist,  to  attend  me, 
and  at  last  felt  that  I  could  look  forward  to  a  good  day's 
shooting.  Up  to  the  time  of  ray  leaving,  M.  Peenotchkin 
seemed  to  he  rather  gruff  with  Sophron ;  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  I  had  been  very  unlucky  in 
accepting  the  morning's .  invitation  to  stay  and  see  the 
place.  My  mind  was  so  occupied  with  what  I  had 
seen,  that  in  spite  of  myself,  I  could  not  help  dropping 
a  few  words  about  M.  Peenotchkin,  the  peasants,  and 
Chipilovka,  to  Anpadist,  and  asking  him  if  he  knew 
the  bourmister  of  the  place. 

"Sophron  Jakovlitch?" 

"  Yes  ;  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?" 

"  He's  not  a  man — he  is  a  dog,  a  dog ;  there  is  not 
his  like  to  be  found  between  this  and  Koursk." 

"  What  do  you  say?-' 

"  Ah !  sir,  Chipilovka  has  the  look  of  belonging 
to  ...  to  this  .  .  .  bah !  never  mind  his  names*  .  .  . 
to  M.  Peenotchkin  ;  but  it  is  not  he  to  whom  it  belongs ; 
the  true  proprietor  is  Sophron — Sophron  alone." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  He  has  made  an  estate  for  himself  out  of  Chipi- 
lovka. Just  fancy,  there  isn't  a  peasant  who  is  not  up 
to  the  ears  in  debt  to  him,  so  he  has  them  all  under  his 
thumb.  He  employs  them  as  he  likes,  sends  them 
where  he  likes,  does  with  them  as  he  pleases  .  .  . 
They  are  nothing  but  his  slaves." 

"  I  have   heard   that  they  are   in  rather  straitened 

*  The  Christian  name  of  the  father,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person 
himself,  is  employed  when  addressing  or  speaking  of  a  person 
in  a  respectful  manner.   Tlieir  omission  is  equivalent  to  an  insult. 
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circumstances,  and  that  the  land  is  poor,  and  very  little 
of  it." 

"  Little  land  !  there  is  no  want  of  land  in  our  dis- 
tricts !  Why,  Sophron  lets  eighty  acres  to  the  Khly- 
novskis,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres  to  some  people 
of  our  village  ;  there  are  two  hundred  acres  that  he  can 
spare — the  cunning  serpent !  But  he  doesn't  trade  in 
lands  only  ;  he  makes  merchandise  of  everything — 
horses,  cattle,  tar  and  resin,  butter  and  hemp,  and  a 
hundred  other  articles.  He  is  a  clever  man — a  very 
clever  man,  and  as  rich  as  the  Emperor,  the  scoundrel ! 
But  he  has  a  rage  for  domineering  and  tram^^^ling  upon 
people.  He  is  a  dog — a  mad  dog,  he's  not  a  man  ;  I  tell 
you  again,  he  is  a  savage  beast." 

"  Why  do  the  peasants  not  complain  of  him  to  their 
real  lord  ?" 

"  Ah  !  sir,  the  proprietor  fingers  his  money  ;  the 
rent  is  always  paid  to  a  kopeck,  and  he  is  satisfied. 
If  anybody  complained,  what  would  he  do  ?  He 
would  say  to  the  poor  fellow,  '  Go  along,  go  along  .  .  if 
you  don't  .  .  Very  well,  go  along,  take  yourself  off,  or 
you  will  be  put  to  rights,  you  know,  as  I  made  my 
bourmister  settle  the  affairs  of  so-and-so,  or  so-and-so.'  " 

This  speech  of  Anpadist  recalled  to  my  mind 
Anthippa  and  his  son,  and  I  mentioned  to  him  very 
shortly  what  I  had  seen  in  the  morning. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Anpadist,  "  Sophron  will  eat  the 
old  fellow,  he'll  suck  the  very  marrow  out  of  his 
bones.  The  starosta,  too,  for  his  share,  will  have  a 
little  conversation  with  him  in  heavy  blows.  Ah  !  poor 
man  !  And  how  did  his  life  of  miseries  commence  ? 
Five  or  six  years  ago,  he  disputed  with  Sophron 
about  a  mere  trifle — some  other  people  were  present — 
and  he  happened  to  let  fall  some  words  that  the 
bourmister  has  never  forgotten.     That  was  enough ; 
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lie  began  from  that  moment  to  plague  him ;  he  has 
kept  him  down  ever  since,  and  now  he'll  ruin  him 
altogether.  He  knows  very  well  whom  he  has  to 
do  with ;  he  won't  lay  hands  on  old  men  that  have 
money  and  sons  and  nephews ;  but  he  can  do  what  he 
likes  with  old  Anthippa.  You  know,  I  suppose,  he 
made  recruits  of  his  two  sons,  against  the  law — the 
cursed  scoundrel  that  he  is !" 
We  commenced  shooting. 


CHAPTEE  XL 


THE    COUNTING    HOUSE*    OR    SERVITUDE    IN 
RUSSIA. 

It  was  autumn  ;  I  had  already  wandered  for  several 
hours  in  the  fields,  and  it  is  probable  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  regain  before  night  the  post-house 
on  the  high  road  to  Koursk,  where  my  troika-j-  waited 
for  me,  if  a  drizzling  cold  rain,  which  had  been  pour- 
ing down  upon  me  with  pitiless  obstinacy  since  morn- 
ing, had  not  at  last  obliged  me  to  seek  some  place  of 
shelter  for  a  few  hours  at  least.  While  deliberating 
as  to  my  whereabouts,  I  spied  a  kind  of  sentry-box 
of  the  most  rustic  description  close  by  a  bean  field.  I 
went  up  to  it,  raised  a  mass  of  ragged  straw-matting 
before  it,  which  served  for  a  door,  and  found  within  a 
ricketty  and  feeble  old  man,  who  reminded  me  strongly 
of  the  dying  goat  in  Eobinson  Crusoe's  iminhabited 
island.  The  old  man  was  seated  on  his  bench,  wink- 
ing his  little  dull  eyes,  and  deliberately,  yet  actively, 
mimching  like  a  hare  (although  he  had  no  teeth),  some 
hard  grey  pease,  which  he  was  rolling  from  side  to 
side  in  his  yellow  mouth,  and  was  so  absorbed  in  this 
operation  that  he  did  not  observe  me. 

*  On  all  baronial  estates  in  Russia,  the  counting-house  mean* 
merely  the  office  of  the  house-steward. 

f  Carriage  with  three  horses  yoked  abreast. 
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"  Diedouclika  !  (good  little  uncle)  Diedouclika  ! " 
cried  I,  "  hallo,  friend  !" 

He  stopped  his  munching,  raised  his  eyebrows,  and 
winked  his  eyes  with  a  certain  animation. 

"  What?"  he  muttered  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Is  there  a  village  at  hand?"  said  I. 

The  old  man  continued  to  munch  his  pease.  I  re- 
peated my  question  in  a  louder  tone,  perceiving  he  had 
not  heard  me. 

"  A  village?  .  .  .  what  do  you  want?" 

"  I  wish  a  place  of  shelter  from  the  rain." 

"  From  what,  eh?" 

"  From  the  rain  .  .  .  you  see  how  it  rains." 

"  Yes  it  pours  !  .  .  ."  He  scratched  energetically  his 
bare  sunburnt  neck  .  .  .  "Well,  well,  go,"  muttered  he 
with  a  confused  expression,  and  tossing  his  arms  about 
like  a  windmill ;  "when  you  have  passed  the  wood  .  .  . 
when  you  have  passed  the  wood,  I  say,  you  will  find 
one  road  here,  another  there  ;  you  leave  the  road  there, 
and,  on  your  right  go,  go,  keep  always  going  .  .  .  you 
will  come  to  Ananievo ;  if  you  miss  Ananievo,  you  will 
light  upon  Sitovka." 

I  scarcely  comprehended  the  old  man,  his  voice  was 
rendered  indistinct  by  his  moustaches  entering  his 
mouth,  and  his  tongue  besides  performed  its  office  ill. 

"  Where  do  vou  come  from  ?"  asked  I. 

"What?" 

"  Where  do  you  come  from?" 

"  From  Ananieff." 

"  What  do  you  do  there  ?  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  do  ?  What  business  do  you  follow  at 
Ananieff?  " 

"  They  sent  me  here  to  watch." 

"To  watch  what  ?  " 
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"  The  pease." 

*'  Ah  !  you  watch  the  pease  ?"  said  I,  scarcely  repress- 
ing a  smile.     "  Tell  me,  what  age  are  you?" 

"What?" 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  God  knows." 

"  You  do  not  see  well  ?  " 

"Eh?" 

"  Your  sight  is  bad,  is'nt  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is,  and  besides,  I  can't  hear  anything." 

"  Well  then,  what  sort  of  watcher  can  you  be?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  barin,  my  superiors  would  have  it 
so." 

"Your  superiors,  your  superiors!"  I  thought;  and 
I  looked  with  compassion  on  the  poor  old  man. 

He  fumbled  in  his  breast,  and  drew  out  a  piece  of 
bread,  which  he  began  to  suck  like  a  child — a  rather 
rough  exercise  for  his  jaws,  already  sufficiently  weak- 
ened. 

I  walked  past  the  little  wood,  turned  afterwards  to 
the  right,  and  going  on,  on,  always  on,  as  the  old 
man  had  advised  me,  came  at  last  to  a  large  village 
with  a  stone  church  built  in  the  modern  style — that 
is  to  say,  ornamented  with  columns.  Before  the  church 
was  a  large  baronial  house,  likewise  boasting  handsome 
columns.  I  had  noticed,  also,  when  at  a  distance,  through 
the  thick,  slanting,  drizzly  rain,  a  house  with  a  wooden 
roof  and  two  chimneys,  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  cot- 
tages, and  which  I  took  to  be  the  dwelling  of  the  sta- 
rosta  of  the  village ;  to  this  house  I  directed  my  steps, 
hoping  to  find  there  a  good  cup  of  tea,  with  some  tole- 
rably fresh  cream.  My  dog  and  I,  soaked  to  the  skin 
as  we  were,  mounted  the  three  outside  steps  of  the 
house  with  great  glee  ;  I  walked  into  the  lobby,  opened 
a  door,  but,  instead  of  the  common  appurtenances  of 
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cottages,  I  saw  several  tables  loaded  vdih  papers,  two 
red  ledgers,  desks  bespattered  with  blots  of  ink,  some 
ugly  pewter  sand  boxes,  a  few  long  pens,  and  the  other 
accompaniments  of  an  office.  At  a  corner  of  one  of  the 
desks  was  seated  a  young  man,  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  with  a  bloated  sickly  face,  round  little  eyes, 
and  a  greasy  forehead  marked  with  swollen  veins. 
He  was  suitably  dressed  in  a  long  cafetan  of  greasy 
grey  nankin,  very  shiny  at  the  collar,  sleeves,  and 
breast. 

"  What  do  you  want?  "  asked  he,  raising  his  head 
rudely,  as  horses  do  when  one  takes  them  suddenly  by 
the  head. 

"Does  the  steward  live  here?  or " 

"This  is  the  chief  baronial  counting-house,"  said  he, 
interrapting  me  without  ceremony  ;  "  I  am  a  clerk  here. 
Have  you  not  read  the  sign  board  ?  Sign  boards  are 
made  for  people  to  read." 

"  I  would  like  to  dry  myself  somewhere.  Is  there  a 
samovar  anywhere  in  the  village?  " 

"How  should  there  not  be  a  samovar?"  fiercely  re- 
plied he  of  the  grey  cafetan ;  "  go  to  father  Timofee's, 
or  rather  to  his  widow's,  or  perhaps  to  Nazarr  Tara- 
cyth's,  or  better  still  to  Agrafena's,  the  bird-fancier  .  .  ." 

"  With  whom  are  you  talking  there,  you  fool  ? — will 
you  let  me  sleep,  blockhead?"  said  a  voice  from  the 
next  room. 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  here  drenched  with  rain, 
who  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  dry  himself." 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  There  is  a  dog  shaking  himself 
in  the  passage,  his  master  has  a  gun  ..." 

A  bed  creaked,  and  some  seconds  after,  a  door  opened. 
I  saw  enter  the  office  a  man  of  about  fifty,  stout,  fat, 
and  short,  with  a  bull-neck,  eves  of  the  colour  of  cauli- 
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flower,  astonishingly  round  cheeks — and  in  short,  alto- 
gether a  very  sleek-looking  individual. 

"  What  is  your  pleasure?"  he  asked. 

"  T  would  like  to  dry  myself." 

"  You  have  mistaken  the  door." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  this  was  a  counting-house. 
However,  I  am  ready  to  pay  ..." 

"  Well,  perhaps  one  can  manage  it,"  replied  he. 

''  Will  you  walk  in  ?"  (he  ushered  me  into  a  chamber, 
not  the  one  from  which  he  had  just  come  out  himself.) 
"  You  won't  be  uncomfortable  here  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.     Can  I  have  some  tea  ?" 

''  Immediately.  Take  off  your  coat  and  make  your- 
self at  home ;   the  tea  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes." 

"  Who  is  the  proprietor  of  this  estate?" 

"  The  Lady  Helena  Nicolaevna  Losniakoff,"  replied 
he,  on  retiring. 

I  looked  round  me  :  against  a  thin  partition  which 
separated  my  room  from  the  office,  was  placed  a  massy 
divan  covered  with  old  leather ;  on  each  side  of  the 
only  window  stood  a  chair,  covered  with  the  same 
material ;  both  had  very  high  backs  ;  the  window  looked 
into  the  street.  On  the  walls,  which  were  hung  with 
paper  of  a  green  ground  spotted  with  roses,  were  three 
enormous  pictures,  one  representing  a  dog  lying  on  the 
ground  with  a  sky-blue  collar  round  his  neck,  with  the 
inscription,  "  My  delight."  At  the  dog's  feet  ran  a 
river,  and  in  the  distance,  on  the  opposite  bank,  a  well- 
conditioned  hare  was  seated,  which,  judging  it  according 
to  the  common  laws  of  perspective,  must  have  been  of 
an  incredible  size.  The  other  painting  represented  two 
old  men  eating  a  water  melon,  while  in  the  back  ground 
rose  a  Greek  portico,  on  whose  fa9ade  was  inscribed, 
"  The  Temple  of  Abundance."  The  third  picture  was 
the  miniature  of  a  woman,  remarkable  for  a  prodigious 
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mass  of  curls  on  each  side  of  her  head,  her  red  cheeks, 
and  above  all,  for  her  great  clumsy  feet,  which  every 
one  knows  is  reckoned  a  great  beauty  amongst  the  sex 
in  Russia.  Some  one  had  the  humanity  to  let  in  my 
dog.  Without  waiting  a  moment,  he  jumped  up  on  the 
divan,  which  must  have  been  full  of  dust,  for  he  sneezed 
a  good  half-hour  v/ithout  intermission. 

I  looked  into  the  street.  There,  a  long  wooden 
trottoir  ran  from  the  counting-house  to  the  baronial 
mansion ;  which  was  certainly  a  very  rational  arrange- 
ment, for  on  both  sides  of  the  trottoir  our  good  vege- 
table mould,  thoroughly  soaked  by  the  rain,  had  made 
a  sea  of  mud,  frightful  even  for  a  country  village.  Be- 
fore the  signorial  abode,  which  stood  with  its  back  to 
the  street,  passed  the  different  personages  generally  to 
be  found  about  baronial  mansions ;  waiting  women  in 
dresses  of  flowered  muslin,  came  and  went  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  men  splashed  through  the  puddles,  sometimes 
stopping  all  at  once  in  a  quagmire,  and,  as  an  incentive 
to  reflection,  scratching  the  backs  of  their  heads  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  horse  of  a  tithing-man,  tied 
to  a  post,  played  idly  with  his  tail ;  or,  raising  his  head, 
amused  himself  with  gnawing  the  poles  ;  hens  clucked, 
the  turkey-cocks  with  their  inflated  breasts  impudently 
kept  up  an  unceasing  gabble ;  on  the  door-steps  of  a 
little,  black,  worm-eaten  building,  (probably  the  bath- 
house,) was  seated  a  stout  lad,  singing  with  great  spirit 
to  a  Russian  guitar  accompaniment,  a  country  ballad — 

"  And  1  hie  me  away  to  the  wilds, 
Far,  far  from  these  beautiful  streams." 

My  host,  a  fat  little  thick-set  fellow,  entered  at  this 
moment,  and  said  with  a  polite  air,  "  Your  tea,  sir." 

The  youth  in  the  grey  cafetan  opened  out  an  old 
card  table,  spread  upon  it  a  blue  cloth,  put  the  samovar 
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upon  it,  a  cup  with  a  chipped  saucer,  a  pot  of  cream, 
and  a  pile  of  little  Bolkhoff  cracknels  as  hard  as  flints. 
My  host  retired.  I  asked  the  clerk  if  this  man  was  the 
steward  or  the  overseer  of  the  estate. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir ;  that  is  the  cashier ;  he  is  the 
head  of  the  office." 

"  You  have  then  no  steward  here  ?" 

"  No,  we  have  no  steward,  but  we  have  a  bourmis- 
ter  called  Mikhailo  Vikouloff." 

"  Have  you  an  overseer  ?" 

"  An  overseer,  ah  !  yes,  KarlKarlytch  Lindamandoll ; 
only  he  superintends  nothing — nothing  at  all." 

"  Who,  then,  has  the  direction  of  affairs?" 

"  The  barynia  herself." 

"  Herself!  .  .  .  Have  you  much  to  do  in  vour 
office?" 

"  There  are  six  of  us,"  said  the  grey  cafe  tan,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

"  How,  six?  who  are  they?"  asked  I. 

"  There  is  first,  Vacili  Nicolaevitch,  the  first  cashier, 
and  below  him  five  clerks.  Pester,  Ivan,  Fester's 
brother,  another  Ivan,  Koskenkin  Narkizoff,  and  my- 
self .  .  ." 

"  Does  your  mistress,  then,  like  to  have  in  her  service 
such  a  great  number  of  people  merely  for  ostentation?" 

"  No,  I  can't  say  there  are  a  great  many." 

"  Tell  me  how  many  there  are." 

"  A  hundred  and  fifty  at  most." 

Both  of  us  were  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  Do  you  write  a  good  hand  ?"  resumed  I. 

The  lad  smiled,  showing  a  mouth  from  ear  to  ear, 
shook  his  head  slightly,  went  to  his  desk,  and  brought 
me  a  sheet  written  with  his  own  hand. 

"  Here  is  my  hand,  you  may  judge  for  yourself," 
said  he,  with  the  peculiar  smile  still  on  his  countenance. 
p 
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It  was  a  sheet  of  greyish  paper,  upon  which  was 
drawn  out,  in  fonn,  an  order  of  the  day,  in  a  beautiful 
running  hand. 

These  are  the  contents  : — 

Prikaz  (Decree). 

From  the  principal  counting-house  of  the  signorial  man- 
sion of  Ananieflf  to  the  bourmister  Mikhailo  Vikou- 
loff,  No.  209. 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  search  out  with  all 
diligence,  immediately  on  receipt  of  this,  those  who,  last 
night,  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  and  singing  unbecom- 
ing songs,  broke  into  the  English  garden,  and  disturbed 
and  awoke  the  French  lady  Madame  Angenis ;  to  let 
me  know  also  who  was  on  duty  in  the  garden,  what 
the   watchmen   were   about,   when   they  allowed  such 
disturbances  to  take  place.     You  are  ordered  to  subject 
this  matter  to  the  strictest  scrutiny,  and  to  deliver 
your  report  without  delay  at  the  office. 

The  first  clerk, 

NiCOLAI   KVASTOFF. 

To  this  order  was  appended  a  seal  three  inches  in 
diameter,  the  seal  of  the  head  signorial  counting-house 
of  Ananiefif.  Beneath  the  seal  was  added  in  a  free 
hand  : — "  To  be  executed  with  rigour,  Helena  Losnia- 
koff." 

"  Is  it  the  lady  herself  who  has  countersigned  this, 
eh?"  I  enquired  of  the  clerk,  quite  enchanted  with  this 
counting-house  curiosity. 

"  Yes,  herself;  always  madame,  always  herself ;  with- 
out it,  the  order  you  have  seen  would  be  of  no  more 
value  than  an  oak  leaf." 

"Are  you  going  to  send  that  to  the  bourmister?" 

*'  No,  he  will  come  for  it ;  and  they  will  read  it  to 
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him,  for  our  boiirmister  can't  read"  ...  (A  pause.) 
"Eh  ?"  resumed  the  clerk  with  his  peculiar  smile,  which 
made  his  sleek  chin  look  like  a  Crimean  apple ;  "  is  it 
well  ...  is  it  well  written?" 

"  Yes,  very  well." 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  this  paper  is  not  my  com- 
position ;  it  is  the  clerk  Koskenkin's,  who  is  a  ready 
hand  at  all  these  things." 

"  How !  are  the  rough  drafts  of  these  prikaz,  then, 
drawn  up  in  the  office?" 

"  Yes,  certainly.  You  don't  expect  one  to  write  such 
a  thing  as  that  so  nicely  all  at  once  ?" 

"  What  salary  do  you  receive?" 

"  Thirty-five  roubles,  and  five  extra  for  boots." 

"Are  you  contented,  eh?" 

"  Of  course,  quite.  It  is  a  great  thing  with  us  to 
get  into  a  counting-house ;  it  is  not  every  one  who 
can  aspire  so  high.  Thank  God,  I  have  been  highly 
favoured ;  I  got  my  situation  through  my  uncle,  who  is 
in  her  ladyship's  household." 

"  Do  you  find  everything  quite  agreeable,  then?" 

"Yes,  quite  ...  To  speak  the  truth,  however,"  he 
resumed  with  a  sigh,  "  merchants'  clerks  are  much 
better  off  than  we  are ;  very  much  better.  Yesterday 
evening  a  merchant  of  Veneif  came  in,  and  I  had  some 
talk  with  the  lad  at  present  with  him.  No  matter, 
I  am  well  enough  here ;  I  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  .  .  ." 

"Do  the  merchants  give  better  salaries?" 

"  Grod  bless  me  !  a  merchant  hits  the  lad  who  pre- 
sumes to  ask  for  his  salary  a  blow  on  the  head,  and 
kicks  him  out  of  doors.  No,  no,  in  a  merchant's  service 
you  must  live  in  faith  and  trembling ;  but  then,  he 
gives  you  meat,  drink,  clothes,  everything.  You  please 
him  ...  he  gives  you  more  and  more.     As  for  salary, 
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you  must  not  speak  a  word  on  tlie  subject.  Tbe 
merchant  doesn't  make  any  show ;  he  lives  in  the  good 
old  Russian  fashion,  just  like  ourselves.  If  you  are 
travelling  -n  itli  him,  and  he  is  taking  tea,  you  take  tea 
also.  A  merchant  .  .  .  there  is  no  comparison :  he  is 
not  a  barin,  certainly  not.  The  merchant  doesn't  take 
any  roundabout  way  of  going  to  work  ;  if  he  is  angry, 
he  beats  you  firmly,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  But 
with  the  lords.  Heaven  pity  us  !  nothing  is  good  enough 
for  a  barin  :  this  is  bad ;  that  does  not  please  him. 
You  give  him  a  glass  of  water,  you  hand  him  a  dish  : 
'  Ah,  this  water  is  putrid  !  this  bird  or  fish  is  tainted ! ' 
You  carry  it  away,  remain  a  moment  behind  the  door, 
and  carry  back  the  fish,  or  the  roast  meat,  or  the 
glass  of  water,  in  the  very  same  condition  as  it  was  at 
first :  '  Ah !  that's  the  thing,  this  water  is  good,  that 
fish  is  quite  fresh '  .  .  .  And  the  ladies — ah !  the  ladies 
— that  is  quite  another  thing  ;  and  the  young  ladies  .  .  . 
that  is  a  .  .  ." 

A  loud  voice  was  heard  in  the  counting-house,  call- 
ing "  Fedeouchka  ! "  The  clerk  vanished  precipi- 
tately. 

After  tea,  I  stretched  myself  on  the  divan,  and  fell 
asleep,  I  slept  well  for  about  two  hours ;  and  on 
awaking,  I  deliberated  whether  I  should  sit  up  or  rise 
at  once  ;  idleness  prevailed,  I  closed  my  eyes,  but 
without  being  able  to  sleep.  In  the  counting-house, 
which  was  only  separated  from  my  room  by  a  thin  par- 
tition, some  one  was  talking  in  a  low  voice.  I  could 
not  help  hearing,  and  soon  took  pleasure  in  listening. 

"  Bah  !  bah  !  Nicolai  Eremeitch,"  said  an  unknown 
voice,  "  you  ought  to  take  that  also  into  consideration  ; 
let  us  agree  about  it — hem  .  .  hem"  .  .  (this  person 
seemed  to  have  a  cold.) 

"  Ah  !  that's  it,   Gavrill  Antonytch,"  rejoined  my 
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host,  "  I  know  pretty  well  how  matters  stand  here  ; 
you  know  best  about  affairs  over  there." 

"  Who  should  know  them  better,  Nicola'i  Eremeitch  ? 
You  are  here,  one  may  say,  the  foremost  of  the  foremost. 
Well  then,  what  shall  we  agree  to?  let  me  ask  you." 

"  You  know  <|uite  well,  Gavrill  Antonytch,  that  the 
business  is  in  yuur  hands  ;  everything  depends  on  you 
alone  ;  but  it  seems  you  have  no  desire  to  bring  it  to  a 
termination." 

"  What  do  yon  say  ?  Nicolai'  Eremeitch,  we  mer- 
chants are  always  quite  ready  to  purchase.  Your  price 
— come,  Nicolai  Eremeitch,  that's  the  main  point." 

"  Eight  roubles  .  .  .  eight  roubles !"  said  the  head  of 
the  counting-house  slowly. 

The  unknown  sighed  in  a  rather  forced  manner,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  and  said — "  Ah  !  Nicolai  Eremeitch, 
you  ask  far  too  much." 

"  It  is  impossible,  Gavrill  Antonytch,  to  treat  on 
other  terms ;  it  is  quite  impossible." 

So  long  a  pause  here  ensued  that  I  thought  they 
had  parted.  I  was  deceived.  To  assure  myself 
of  this,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  through  a  chink 
in  the  partition,  and  saw  my  host  with  his  back 
turned  to  me.  In  front  of  me  was  a  merchant  about 
forty  years  of  age,  with  a  thin  pale  face,  and  an  oily 
complexion.  He  kept  constantly  running  his  fingers 
through  his  beard,  winked  at  times,  and  drew  his  lower 
lip  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  it  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  white  heart-cherry. 

"  The  crops  this  year  are  in  the  most  splendid  con- 
dition," resumed  the  merchant  in  a  very  natural  tone  ; 
"  from  Voronej  to  this  I  have  done  nothing  but  admire 
the  wheat  and  the  oats  ;  the  clover  too,  and  the  hay  ! 
First  quality,  first  quality,  I  tell  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,  the  crops  are  good,"  said  my  host  with 
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an  air  of  unconcern ;  "  but  you  know,  Gavrill  An- 
tonytch,  autumn  deals  the  cards,  spring  plays  the 
game." 

"  True,  Nicola'i  Eremeitch,  very  true,  everything  is 
in  Clod's  hands  ;  you  have  spoken  truly  .  .  And  the 
gentleman  in  there,  he  is  surely  asleep  ?" 

My  host  applied  his  ear  to  the  partition  and  listened 
awhile  ;  my  dog  snored. 

"  He  is  sleeping  ;  he  is  wet,  jaded,  quite  worn  out. 
.  .  .  Let  us  see,  however." 

He  came  to  the  door,  looked  through  the  key-hole, 
but  was  unable  to  perceive  me  ;  he  listened,  and  was 
apparently  deceived  by  the  snoring  of  Diana.    . 

"  How  he  sleeps  !  O  !"  added  he,  taking  his  place 
against  the  partition. 

"  Well,  let  us  see,  Nicolai  Eremeitch,"  resumed  the 
chapman;  "we  must  settle  our  little  piece  of  business  . . . 
Look  you,  Nicolai  Eremeitch,  look  you,"  winking  still 
more,  and  bringing  out  his  words  slowly,  as  one  strips 
the  beads  off  a  necklace  to  keep  himself  in  countenance, 
"  two  grey  and  a  white  for  you  . . .  and  down  there," 
jerking  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  baronial  man- 
sion, "  down  there,  six  and  a  half.      Come,  a  bargain." 

"  Four  grey,"  uttered  the  head  of  the  counting- 
house. 

"  Well,  three  .  .  .  done." 

"  Four  grey  and  no  white." 

"  Three,  Nicolai  Eremeitch." 

"  Three  and  a  half,  and  not  a  kopeck  less." 

"  Three,  Nicolai  Eremeitch." 

"  We  can't  deal  then,  Gavrill  Antonytch." 

"  There  is  no  doing  business  with  you,"  muttered  the 
merchant.  "  Well,  I  will  settle  the  affair  much  bet- 
ter with  the  lady." 

"  You  are  your  own  master,"  my  host  coldly  rejoined. 
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"  Why  did  you  not  go  straight  to  her  at  first  ?  you  are 
losing  time  by  coming  here  ;  yes,  that  would  be  better, 
much  better." 

"  There,  there,  there  ;  let  us  put  an  end  to  the  busi- 
ness, Nicolai  Eremeitch  .  .  .  why  trouble  yourself  about 
such  trifles  ?  you  know  quite  well  my  way  of  speaking  ; 
come  now." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Eh,  I  was  joking ;  you  might  easily  have  seen  that 
it  was  all  in  fun.  Well,  then,  you  shall  have  three  and 
a  half.     What  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  I  must  have  four  grey.  I  have  made  up  my  mind, 
you  foolish  fellow,  and  won't  take  any  less,"  murmured 
my  host. 

"  You  play  your  cards  well ;  down  there  for  the  lady, 
six  and  a  half,  Nicolai  Eremeitch,  six  and  a  half;  the 
wheat  is  sold  at  six  and  a  half,  eh?" 

"  Well,  done,  done,  Nicolai  Eremeitch."  (The  mer- 
chant struck  his  long  spider-like  fingers  into  the  hand 
of  the  seller.)  "  Well,  now,  Nicolai  Eremeitch,  you 
are  a  respectable  fellow.  I  shall  go  and  announce 
myself  to  your  lady,  and  tell  her  that  we  have  concluded 
a  bargain,  you  and  me,  and  that  I  think  you  have  bled 
me  pretty  considerably,  and  that  six  and  a  half  is  the 
price  fixed." 

"  That  is  just  what  you  ought  to  say,  Gavrill  An- 
tony tch." 

"  Take  that,  then." 

The  merchant  put  into  my  host's  hand  a  pretty  large 
bundle  of  bank-notes,  stooped,  shook  his  head,  seized 
his  hat  with  two  fingers,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
went  out,  making  a  great  noise  with  his  boots  in  the 
wooden  passage — all  ceremonies  considered  to  be  in 
perfectly  good  taste.  Nicolai  Eremeitch  went  and  made 
a  face  at  the  wall,  and  began  silently  to  examine  the 
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contents  of  the  packet  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The 
door  opened,  a  red  head  was  thrust  in,  ornamented  with 
thick  and  long  curls. 

"  Well !  what  ?  "  said  the  red  head,  "  is  it  all  right?" 

"  Yes,  all  right." 

"  How  much  ?" 

My  host,  vexed  at  this  indiscreet  expression,  made 
a  motion  with  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  my  chamber. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  the  red  head,  and  shut  the 
door.  My  host  approached  a  table,  seated  himself, 
took  in  one  hand  an  account-book,  and  in  the  other  a 
stchety*  and  began  to  work  the  balls  backwards  and 
forwards,  not  with  his  forefinger,  but  with  his  thumb — 
no  doubt,  the  most  elegant  way  of  working  the  instru- 
ment. 

A  clerk  entered. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"  Sidor  has  come  from  Goloplek." 

"  Well,  let  him  come  in  .  .  .  Stop  ....  stop  .  .  .  hush, 
give  a  look  into  that  room,  and  see  if  the  gentleman  is 
sleeping  or  not.     Go  softly." 

The  clerk  cautiously  entered  the  room  in  which  I  was. 
I  put  my  head  upon  my  game  bag,  of  which  I  had  made 
a  temporary  cushion,  and  shut  my  eyes  for  the  nonce.  I 
had  my  reasons  for  remaining  (]uiet.  First,  my  limbs  had 
still  need  of  repose,  and  I  could  only  get  that  by  remain- 
ing in  a  recumbent  position  ;  besides,  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  troublesome  under  the  roof  which  sheltered  me ;  above 
all,  I  enjoyed  the  comedy  that  was  going  on,  for  in  the 
provinces  one  has  rarely  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  per- 
formed. Moreover,  as  proprietor  of  an  estate,  I  could 
not  fail  to  be  profited  and  edified  by  seeing  how  every 

*  A  little  square  open  box,  provided  with  brass  wires,  on  whicl) 
glide  bone  or  ivory  balls,  used  by  the  Russians  in  arithmetical 
operations. 
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thing  was  arranged  and  managed  on  an  estate  where 
the  best  order  seemed  to  be  established. 

"  He  is  sleeping,"  whispered  the  clerk,  after  shutting 
the  door  gently. 

My  host  muttered  something  between  his  teeth,  and 
after  some  moments'  silence,  said  to  the  clerk  :  "  Good! 
Tell  him  to  walk  in,  and  warn  him  to  make  no  noise." 

I  got  up  and  looked  :  a  moujik  about  six  feet  high 
entered,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  strong,  fresh-coloured, 
with  fair  hair  and  a  short  frizzled  beard.  He  bowed 
three  times  while  crossing  himself  before  an  image  of  a 
saint,  took  his  cap  off  with  both  hands,  and  stood  bolt- 
upright. 

"  Good  day,  Sidor,"  said  my  host,  rapidly  running 
over  the  counters  of  his  stchety. 

"  Good  day,  Nicolas  Eremeitch." 

"  How  are  the  roads?" 

"  In  good  condition — a  little  muddy,  however,  Nicolas 
Eremeitch,"  said  the  peasant  slowly  in  a  low  tone. 

"Is  your  wife  well?" 

"  Tolerably  well." 

The  peasant  sighed,  and  placed  one  foot  before 
another.  My  host  stuck  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  and 
blew  his  nose. 

"What  brings  you  here?"  said  my  host,  replacing 
his  pocket  handkerchief  in  his  pocket. 

"  Confound  it,  they  are  asking  for  carpenters,  Nicolas 
Eremeitch." 

"Well,  what's  the  matter?  Are  there  none  !" 

"  How  should  there  not  be  any,  since  there  is  plenty 
of  wood  on  the  estate  here  ?  But  we  have  very  hard 
work  just  now." 

"  Hard  work !  Pretty  fellows  indeed  ;  you  like  to  go 
tramping  about,  working  for  people  who  have  no  con- 
nection with  us ;  but  you  don't  care  a  jot  to  work  for 
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the  mistress.  Work  here,  work  there — what  business 
have  you  to  do  that?" 

"  'Tis  always  working,  it  is  true,  Nicolai  Eremeitch 
.  .  .  but,  however  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  speak,  speak." 

"  My  wages  here  ..." 

"  Your  wages  are  small,  eh  ?  See  how  we  have 
spoiled  you,  my  friend  !  " 

"If  I  must  say  all,  Nicolai  Eremeitch,  my  work 
here  will  take  me  only  six  days,  and  I  shall  have  to 
spend  a  month  about  it.  Either  materials  are  want- 
ing, or  we  are  sent  to  clean  the  garden  walks." 

"  You  have  a  whole  cart-load  of  reasons,  I  know, 
but  the  barynia  herself  has  condescended  to  give  the 
order,  and  neither  you  nor  I  have  anything  to  say  in 
the  matter,  you  see." 

Sidor  was  silent,  and  amused  himself  by  putting  one 
foot  before  the  other. 

Nicolas  Eremeitch  bent  his  head  to  one  side,  and 
applied  himself  diligently  to  his  accounts. 

"  We  .  .  .  moujiks  .  . .  Nicolas  Eremeitch,"  said  Sidor 
at  last,  hanging  upon  every  word,  "  have  been  ordered  to 
.  . .  give  ...  to  your  grace  .  .  .  here,  you  will  find .  .  ." 

He  shoved  his  huge  hand  into  his  armiak,  and  drew 
out  something  or  other  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  linen 
with  a  red  border — it  was  probably  a  piece  of  fine 
cloth, 

"  What  are  you  doing,  what  are  you  doing,  stupid?" 
said  my  honourable  host,  looking  at  him  with  a  placid 
air;  "go  away,  go,  go  to  my  house,"  added  he,  almost 
pushing  the  astonished  monjik  out  of  the  door.  "  Go 
to  my  house,  my  wife  will  give  you  some  tea,  do  you 
hear ;  I  will  come  home  immediately,  go  now,  and 
don't  be  afraid  ;  I  tell  you,  go." 

Sidor  left  the  office. 
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"  What  a  bear,"  muttered  the  head  of  the  counting- 
house,  shaking  his  head,  and  resuming  his  stchety. 

All  at  once  a  noise  arose  outside,  and  afterwards  on 
the  door  steps,  "  Ejouprian  !  Konprian  !  Kouprian  !  oh  ! 
Kouprian  has  not  his  equal  here."  Some  moments  after 
there  entered  the  counting-house,  a  man  of  low  stature, 
unprepossessing  exterior,  a  nose  of  immeasurable  length, 
gTeat  motionless  doll-like  eyes,  and  a  ludicrously  haughty 
air.  He  was  clothed  in  an  old  ragged  frock  coat  of  a 
russet  colour,  with  a  plush  collar,  and  buttons  of  the 
smallest  size.  He  had  a  load  of  firewood  on  his  back. 
He  was  surrounded  by  five  or  six  men  all  shouting 
at  the  top  of  their  voices — "  Kouprian  !  here  is  Kou- 
prian, who  has  been  promoted  to  the  office  of  lighter 
of  the  stoves,  lighter  of  the  stoves,  lighter  of  the 
stoves!"  But  the  haughty  Kouprian  did  not  honour 
his  riotous  escort  with  the  slightest  attention  ;  he 
never  moved  a  muscle  of  his  countenance ;  he  walked 
up  to  the  stove  with  measured  steps,  threw  off  his  load, 
straightened  himself,  drew  an  old  snuff  box  from  one 
of  the  pockets  of  his  coat,  and  stufied  into  his  nose 
some  grey  snuff,  of  which  ashes  formed  at  least  a  third 
part.* 

On  the  entrance  of  this  noisy  crowd,  my  host  knitted 
his  eyebrows,  and  rose  from  his  seat ;  but  seeing  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  crowd  of  idlers  tormenting  a  poor 
devil,  he  smiled,  and  contented  himself  with  command- 
ing silence,  adding — "  There  is  a  gentleman  inside 
sleeping." 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman  ?"  asked  two  at  once. 

"  A  barin." 

"Ah!" 

"  Let  them  roar  to  their  heart's  content,"  said  he 
*  The  Eussiau  snuff,  used  by  the  poorer  classes,  is  known  to 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  ashes. 
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of  the  plush  collar,  with  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand  ;  'tis 
of  no  conseqiience,  if  they  don't  touch  me.  They  have 
made  me  a  stove-lighter  .  .  ." 

"  Stove-lighter,  stove-lighter !  Kouprian,  a  stove- 
lighter,"  said  the  crowd  merrily  in  a  whisper. 

"  The  barynia,"  replied  Kouprian,  "  has  ordered  it  so, 
and  it  is  well;  but  you,  she  will  send  you  to  watch  the 
hogs,  and  that  will  be  nothing  but  justice.  Though  I 
am  a  tailor,  I  am  a  good  one,  I  learnt  my  trade  with  the 
first  tailors  in  Moscow,  I  have  worked  for  generals,  yes, 
for  generals — an  honour  which  no  one  can  take  from  me. 
And  you  raff,  what  do  you  know,  what  trade  do  you 
follow  ?  Let  us  see  ;  you  are  gluttons,  good-for-nothings 
— not  a  bit  better.  If  I  could  get  a  passport,*  I  would 
go  away,  I  would  not  die  of  hunger — no,  not  I ;  I  would 
fall  upon  my  feet,  I  would  pay  a  good  tribute,  I  would 
satisfy  the  lord.  And  you,  what  are  you  ?  I  would  not 
give  a  snap  of  my  fingers  for  you,  you  will  die  like 
flies  and  such  like  vermin  !" 

"  Hear  his  nonsense  !  hear  him  ! "  said  a  young  boy, 
much  pitted  with  the  small  pox,  with  light  eye  lashes 
and  eye  brows,  a  red  collar  on  his  coat,  and  his  sleeves 
out  at  elbows.  "  You  had  once  a  passport,  and  your 
master  never  saw  a  single  kopeck  of  your  tribute, 
and  you  did  not  lay  past  a  single  one  for  yourself; 
they  were  forced  to  send  you  back  here  with  your  feet  in 
irons,  and  since  your  arrival,  we  have  never  seen 
another  coat  on  you  but  the  rags  you  have  on  just  now." 

"  What  could  I  do,  Konstantin  Narkizytch?"  re- 
plied Kouprian  mildly  ;  "  love  has  ruined  me,  as  it  has 
done  many  a  one.  Ah  !  Konstantin  Narkizytch,  go 
through  what  I  have  gone  through,  I  tell  you,  and  after 
that,  judge  and  condemn  me,  if  you  can." 

*  A  document  issued  by  a  master  empowering  his  serf  to  ply 
a  trade. 
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"  And  who  the  devil  would  have  encouraged  such  a 
sorry  wretch  as  you,  you  ill  shaped  booby  ?" 

"  Don't  speak  so,  Konstantin  Narkizytch." 

"  What  will  you  have  us  believe  ?  I  saw  your  lady- 
love last  year  in  Moscow  ;  she  was  the  very  thing .  .  ." 

"  Last  year  ?  it  is  true  that  she  was  not  looking  well 
last  year ;  but  before  that  ..." 

"  Stop  that,  gentlemen,"  said  a  man  in  a  haughty  tone, 
tall,  lean,  his  face  studded  with  warts,  with  his  hair 
frizzled,  pomaded,  probably  my  lady's  valet ;  "  let  him 
only  sing  his  favourite  song  immediately,  and  in  the 
best  style,  and  we  won't  badger  him  any  more.  Come 
on  now,  begin,  Kouprian  Afanacytch." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  rest ;  "  bravo,  Alexandra,* 
well  thought  of,  a  good  fellow  is  Alexandra  ;  let's  hear, 
let's  hear  the  song,  Kouprian  ;  pipe  up  !  go  a-head !" 

"  This  is  not  a  suitable  place,"  said  Kouprian  firmly  ; 
"this  is  the  baronial  counting-house," 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  you  fool  .  .  .  Ah  ! 
you  have  an  eye  to  a  clerkship,"  said  Konstantin  with  a 
choking  laugh  ;  "  that's  it,  that's  it !" 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  everything  here  depends 
on  my  lady's  pleasure,"  replied  this  unfortunate  piece 
of  vanity. 

"  Just  think  what  this  miracle  of  activity  aspires  to ! 
Ho!  ho!  ho!" 

A  loud  roar  of  laughter  followed  ;  at  this  moment  I 
entertained  the  notion  of  going  out  by  the  window  that 
I  might  escape  hearing  more  of  it ;  but  as  that  seemed 
impracticable,  I  decided  to  stay  and  see  the  comedy 
played  out,  especially  as  I  could  do  so  without  personal 
inconvenience.  Amongst  the  good  humoured  crowd  of 
menials  that  surrounded  the  door,  was  one  who  roared 
*  Domestic  servants  often  give  a  feminine  termination  to  the 
names  of  men  whom  they  hke  or  wish  to  be  agreeable  to. 
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louder  tban  the  rest — a  boy  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
very  likely  a  son  of  one  of  tbe  upper  servants  ;  be  bad 
on  a  waistcoat  witb  leather  buttons,  a  cravat  witb  tbe 
ends  hanging  down,  and  trousers  wbicb  bad  not  kept 
pace  with  bis  growth, 

"  Ah !  Kouprian,"  said  my  host  witb  a  jocose  air, 
evidently  much  tickled  at  the  idea  of  Kouprian's  being 
attached  to  the  office,  "  come  now,  agree  with  me, 
don't  you  think  it  a  bard  thing  to  be  a  stove-lighter  ? 
Yes,  yes,  for  a  man  of  your  intellect,  it  must  be  a  stupid 
business." 

"  Well,  what  of  it,  Nicolai  Eremeitch,"  replied  Kou- 
prian ;  "  you  are  just  now  head  of  tbe  counting-house  ; 
very  good ;  I  can't  dispute  this  post  witb  you,  it  is 
true ;  but  you  once  were  in  misfortune  yourself,  and 
lived  in  a  miserable  hut  like  any  other  peasant." 

"  Go  on,  but  see  and  pull  yourself  up  before  you 
have  got  too  far,"  said  big  Nicolai  angrily,  "  you  fool 
— you  clown — a  drudge  to  everybody ;  you  ought  to 
thank  your  stars  that  anybody  has  a  single  word  to 
say  to  such  a  fool  as  you." 

"  Well,  excuse  me,  Nicolai  Eremeitch ;  expressions 
such  as  these  made  all  this  noise." 

"  Expressions  !  you  ninny — expressions  ! " 
The  door  opened,  and  a  Kazatcbok*  entered,  and  said 
to  my  host — 

"  Nicolai  Eremeitch,  my  lady  wants  you," 
"Who  is  witb  her?"  enquired  he  of  the  boy, 
*'  Akcinia  Nikitichna  and  a  Veneff  merchant." 
"  Well,  I'm  coming.     You  there,"  added  he  blandly, 
"  go  away  immediately,  and  let  our  new  stove-lighter 
alone  ;  for  if  you  don't,  Karl  Karlytcb  tbe  German  may 
happen  to  pass  this  way,   and    he   will   make   a  row 
about  it." 

je  boy  in  a  Cossack  uniform. 
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My  host  smoothed  his  hair,  coughed  in  his  hand, 
which  was  almost  invariably  concealed  by  his  long 
hanging  sleeve,  buttoned  his  voluminous  frock  cafe- 
tan  well  about  him,  and  left  for  the  house  of  the  bary- 
nia — his  great  splay  feet  flopping  heavily  on  the  wooden 
causeway.  The  group  of  servants  was  not  long  in  fol- 
lowing him,  passing  singly  by  Kouprian,  whom  they  had 
tried  to  crow  down,  but  who  was  in  no  ways  daunted. 
There  remained  only  in  the  counting-house  my  good 
friend  the  clerk  in  the  grey  cafe  tan.  He  had  been 
pretending  to  make  pens,  but,  in  fact,  had  fallen 
asleep.  Some  flies  were  turning  the  opportunity  to 
their  advantage,  and  their  bodies,  closely  packed  to- 
gether, formed  a  dark  moustache  which  extended  over 
his  upper  lip,  whilst  a  large  stinging  gnat  had  set 
himself  upon  a  prominent  vein  of  his  forehead,  and, 
inserting  his  sting,  sucked  the  blood  at  pleasure. 

The  red  head  with  the  enormous  whiskers  again  ap- 
peared at  intervals  at  the  half-open  door ;  he  looked  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  at  last  walked  into  the  counting- 
house,  bringing  to  view  a  countenance  in  which  base- 
ness but  too  well  accorded  with  what  I  had  before  seen 
of  his  physiognomy. 

"  Fedeouchka  !  Fedeouchka  !  are  you  sleeping?"  said 
the  fiery  head. 

The  clerk  opened  his  eyes,  and  at  once  rose  and 
said  in  a  tone  of  confidence — 

"  Nicolai  Eremeitch  has  gone  to  the  house  of  the 
barynia,  Vacili  Nicolaevitch." 

"  Come,  you  did  not  see  that  in  your  sleep,  did 
you  ? "  Ah !  said  I  to  myself,  he  called  him  Vacili 
Nicolaevitch ;  this  red-headed  fellow  is  then  first  cashier. 
At  the  same  time  I  passed  my  hand  over  my  clothes  to 
see  if  they  were  dry  ;  but  they  were  still  quite  wet.  I 
then  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  half  an  hour  longer. 
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The  first  cashier  then  began  to  walk  about  and  exa- 
mine everything  in  the  room.  He  glided  rather  than 
walked,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  cat  examining  a  gra- 
nary. An  old  black  coat,  with  a  long  swallow  tail, 
covered  his  back ;  he  held  one  hand  in  his  breast,  and 
with  the  other  kept  pulling  up,  from  time  to  time, 
a  high  stiif  horse-hair  collar,  which  kept  his  head  in  a 
ludicrously  constrained  position.  He  wore  thin-soled 
boots  of  Cordovan  leather,  and  his  tread  was  as  soft 
as  if  he  had  been  shod  with  moccasons. 

"  The  lord  Jakouchkin,  whom  you  know,  came  to- 
day to  enquire  for  you,"  said  the  clerk. 

"Ah !  he  enquired  for  me?  what  did  he  say?" 

"  He  said  that  he  would  pass  the  night  at  Tuturoff, 
and  would  expect  you  there.  '  I  have,'  said  he,  '  some 
business  to  transact  with  him.'  He  did  not  say  about 
what,  but  he  added  that  you  knew." 

"  Good,"  said  the  cashier,  and  went  to  the  window. 

"  Is  Nicola'i  Eremeitch  in  the  counting-house  ?"  cried 
a  loud  voice  in  the  little  lobby,  and  a  man  of  tall  sta- 
ture, evidently  in  a  furious  rage,  with  irregular  but 
expressive  and  bold  features,  and  pretty  well  dressed, 
opened  the  door,  and  threw  himself  into  the  room  at  a 
bound,  saying — "  He  is  not  here,  where  is  he?" 

"  Nicolai  Eremeitch  is  at  the  barynia's,"  replied  the 
cashier.  "What  do  you  want?  tell  me,  Pavel  An- 
dreitch ;  you  can  let  me  know  your  business.  Come, 
tell  me." 

"  What  do  I  want  ?  You  wish  to  know  what  I 
want?"  (The  cashier  bowed  solemnly.)  "  I  wish  to 
give  a  lesson  to  that  miserable  tun-bellied  fool — that 
vile  seducer." 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Pavel  Andreitch  ? 
calm  yourself  .  .  .  Have  you  no  conscience  ?    Think  of 
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whom  you  are  speaking,  Pavel  Anclreitch,"  stammered 
the  cashier. 

"  Of  whom  I  am  speaking  !  What  care  I  though 
he  is  tlie  head  of  the  office  ?  They  have  found  their 
man,  in  faith ;  one  may  truly  say  they  have  allowed 
the  goat  to  get  into  the  kitchen  garden." 

"  Stop,  stop,  Pavel  Andreitch,  stop  that ;  don't  talk 
such  nonsense." 

"  Good  1  the  fox  has  gone  to  play  his  tricks  before 
the  barynia.  I  shall  wait  for  Nicolai  here,"  said  Pa- 
vel, striking  his  fist  on  the  table  ..."  Well,  here  he 
comes  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  I  will  receive  him  in 
his  counting-house  this  time." 

As  Pavel  rose,  Nicolai  Eremeitch  entered.  His  face 
was  radiant  with  inward  satisfaction ;  but  on  seeing 
Pavel,  he  could  not  help  feeling  annoyed. 

"  Good  day,  Nicolai  Eremeitch,"  saidPavel,  in  a  signi- 
ficant tone,  advancing  slowlyto  meet  him.    "Good  day," 

The  head  of  the  office  said  not  a  word.  At  the  door 
appeared  the  spare  figure  of  the  merchant,  whose  bar- 
gain he  had  come  doubtless  to  ratify. 

"  Well,  I  can't  expect  that  you  shovdd  take  the  trou- 
ble to  reply,  eh  ? "  said  Pavel,  in  a  high  tone  ;  but  he 
immediately  lowered  his  voice  while  saying  to  himself: 
"Well,  no  .  .  .  no  .  .  .  I  must  not  go  about  the  business  in 
this  way.  Exclamations  and  insults  won't  lead  to  any 
thing.  Well,  look  you,  Nicolai  Eremeitch,  tell  me, 
once  for  all,  why  you  persecute  me,  why  you  wish  to 
ruin  me,  eh  ?     Come,  tell  me,  tell  me." 

"  This  is  not  the  place  for  the  explanations  you  de- 
mand," said  my  host,  not  without  agitation  ;  "  and  the 
time,  too,  is  ill  chosen.  I  am  quite  astonished  at  this 
— this  odd  idea  you  have  got  into  your  head,  that 
I  wish  to  ruin  and  persecute  you  ;  how  could  I  ?  You 
don't  belong  to  the  office ;  you  are  not  under  me." 
Q 
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"  I  could  not  be  more  unliappy  than  I  am,  if  I 
were  under  you.  Why  this  treatment,  Nicolai  Ere- 
meitch  ?     You  understand  me." 

"  No,  I  don't." 

"  Yes  indeed,  you  understand  me." 

"  Not  at  all ;  by  heaven  I  do  not." 

"  Don't  mix  heaven  up  in  the  matter  .  .  .  You  have 
some  fear  of  God ;  be  it  so.  Well,  then,  explain  to  me 
why  you  won't  allow  my  poor  sweetheart  to  live  in  peace  ; 
what  do  you  mean  by  it?" 

"  What  girl  are  you  speaking  of,  Pavel  Andreitch?" 
said  my  host,  in  a  tone  of  profound  astonishment. 

"  Poor  innocent !  he  doesn't  know.  I  am  speaking 
of  Tatiana.  Yes,  yes,  cross  yourself ;  but  tell  me,  what 
injuries  have  you  to  revenge  ?  . . .  none.  Blush  a  little  at 
least ;  fie  upon  you !  a  married  man  with  children  as 
tall  as  myself ! .  .  .  And  what  do  I  want  ?  I  want  to 
marry,  and  do  well  and  honourably  by  the  girl." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  my  fault,  Pavel  An- 
dreitch ?  The  barynia  does  not  wish  you  to  marry  ;  it 
is  the  signorial  pleasure  ;  what  can  I  do  in  the  matter  ?" 

"  Ah  !  and  perhaps  you  will  say  that  you  are  not  art 
and  part  with  this  vile  old  sorceress,  when  you  whisper 
together,  when  you  seek  to  seduce  the  young  woman, 
and  when,  piqued  at  her  refusal,  you  slander  and  blacken 
the  character  of  the  poor  girl.  Don't  deny  that  it  was 
by  your  instigation  that  she  was  degraded  from  her 
place  of  laundress  to  that  of  scullion,  and  that  they  put 
her  in  the  lower  storey,  and  cuffed  and  drove  her  about. 
Shame  on  you !  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  you  old  fool ! 
You  had  once  a  stroke  of  apoplexy . . .  take  care . .  .  You 
are  not  in  a  very  good  way  just  now  ...  It  won't  be 
long  before  you  will  have  to  give  an  account  to  a  judge 
who  sees  more  clearly  than  the  barynia." 
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"  Make  haste,  Pavel  Andreitcli,  and  empty  your  bag 
of  insults.     You  won't  have  long  to  do  it." 

Pavel  here  flew  into  a  furious  passion,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  had  long  been  desirous  to  escape  from  my  dis- 
agreeable prison. 

"  How !  he  dares  to  threaten  me,"  said  Pavel,  in  a 
rage.  "Do  you  imagine  I  am  afraid  of  you ?  You 
have  found  a  good  drudge,  on  my  word !  Don't  you 
think  that  I  can  gain  my  livelihood  anywhere  ?  But  you 
— it  is  very  different  with  you ;  it  is  only  in  such  a 
place  as  this  that  you  can  live,  and  bribe,  and  pilfer, 
and  .  . .  " 

"  A  blade  who  knows  himself  thoroughly,"  interrupted 
my  host,  who,  on  his  side,  began  to  lose  his  temper ;  "a 
sawbones,  a  surgeon  at  a  penny  fee,  a  doctor  without  a 
certificate  .  .  .  But  to  listen  to  him — oh  !  oh !  what  a 
consequential  gentleman !" 

"  Good  !  a  sawbones  .  .  .  But  without  this  sawbones, 
you  would  have  been  rotting  long  ago  in  the  grave- 
yard" .  .  .  And  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  "  I  have 
a  good  mind  to  trample  this  beast  under  my  feet ! " 

"  You  would  make  me  believe  that  you  cured  me, 
eh  ?  You  wished  to  poison  me ;  yes,  you  made  me 
drink  a  decoction  of  aloes,  to  bring  about  my  death." 

"  Nothing  but  aloes  could  have  saved  you,  you  black- 
hearted wretch!" 

"  Aloes  is  prohibited  in  the  police  code  of  medicine," 
pursued  Nicolai  ..."  I  see  that  I  must  lodge  my  com- 
plaint with  the  authorities.  You  wished  to  make  away 
with  me,  and  God  alone  delivered  me  out  of  your  hands." 

"  Stop,  stop,  gentlemen,"  said  the  cashier. 

"  Get  out  of  that,"  cried  my  host ;  "  this  furious 
fellow  had  a  mind  to  poison  me ;  do  you  understand 
me?" 

"  Your  death  would  have  been  some  blessing," 
said  Pavel,  ironically,  but  with  a  look  of  mental  anguish 
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"  Listen,  Nicolai  Eremeitch,  I  implore  you  for  the  last 
time  .  .  .  You  have  driven  me  to  despair;  I  shan't 
restrain  myself  any  longer,  look  you  ...  I  pray  you,  do 
not  annoy  me  .  .  .  do  not  annoy  me  ...  if  you  do,  I 
take  God  to  witness,  that  one  of  us  two  will  go  there 
sooner  than  you  fancy." 

"  I  don't  fear  you,"  cried  the  big  man,  "you  are  no- 
thing— nothing.  Listen  to  me,  you  baby  :  I  once  had 
a  dispute  with  your  father,  and  gave  him  a  thorough 
drubbing;  look  to  yourself,  and  take  care." 

"  Ah  !  do  not  speak  of  my  father,  Nicola'i  Eremeitch  ; 
don't  name  him  ! " 

"  Ah,  the  fellow  lays  down  the  law  to  me." 

"  Don't  mention  my  father." 

"  And  you — don't  you  forget  yourself  ...  As  your 
services  are  not  required  by  the  barynia,  if  one  of  us 
two  must  leave,  you  will  scarcely  be  retained  here, 
my  pretty  fellow ;  remember  that  you  cannot  rebel 
against  your  owner,"  (Pavel  quivered  with  rage.) 
"  Tatiana  is  punished  when  she  deserves  it  ...  if  you 
meddle,  she  will  see  something  very  different." 

Pavel  rushed  out,  his  fists  clenched  and  raised  aloft, 
and  meeting  the  clerk,  who  happened  to  be  in  his  way, 
threw  him  heavily  to  the  ground,  whilst  Nicolai 
Eremeitch  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice — "  The 
handcuffs  !  the  handcuffs  !  j)ut  handcuffs  on  him  !" 

I  will  not  take  it  upon  me  to  describe  the  termina- 
tion of  this  scene,  as  I  fear  much  that  the  delicacy  of 
the  reader  has  been  already  shocked,  and  that  he  has 
suffered  as  much  as  I. 

Before  nightfall,  I  was  on  my  way  home.  A  week 
after,  I  heard  that  Madam  Losniakoff  had  decided  to 
retain  in  her  service  both  Pavel  and  Nicolai,  but  that 
she  had  sent  Tatiana  away  to  a  distant  village.  My 
readers  will  of  course  understand  that  the  lady  had  no 
occasion  for  her  services 
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FOMA    THE    BIREOUK.* 

I  RETURNED  froHi  shooting  in  the  evening  alone,  in  my 
beegovaiaclrochka.-j-  I  had  still  eight  versts  to  travel ; 
my  mare  went  at  a  long,  steady,  rapid  pace  over  the 
dusty  road,  snuffing  up  the  air  from  time  to  time,  and 
shaking  her  ears.  My  dog,  tired  as  he  was,  trotted 
after  me  as  if  he  were  attached  to  the  car — so  regularly 
did  he  follow,  preserving  the  distance  of  half  a  pace 
from  the  wheels.  A  storm  was  gathering  in  the  air. 
A  huge  storm  cloud  of  a  light  violet  colour  drew  up 
slov/ly  from  behind  the  forest  above  me,  and  mingled 
with  the  long  grey  clouds ;  the  hazels  waved  to  and  fro, 
shivered  and  rustled  with  a  soughing  sound,  without 
any  appearance  of  wind.  The  heat,  which  was  suffocat- 
ing, suddenly  changed  to  a  moist  freshness ;  the  dark- 
ness increased.  I  struck  the  flank  of  my  mare  with 
the  reins.  I  came  down  from  the  car  in  a  ravint 
which  intersected  the  road,  crossed  the  dry  bed  of 
the  gorge,  which  was  overgrown  with  briars,  climbed 
the  steep  slope  before  me,  and  entered  the  wood. 
The  road  wound  here  between  close  thickets  of  ha- 
zel, already  quite  dark.     I  advanced,  but  with  great 

*  Bireouk  is  the  term  in  the  district  of  Orel  for  a  silent  morose 
person,  who  lives  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
t  A  light  car,  consisting  simply  of  a  seat  between  two  wheels. 
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difficulty  ;  my  slender  carriage  struck  against  the  old 
roots  of  oaks  and  limes  stretching  out  at  intervals 
from  marshy  pools,  and  was  almost  broken  to  pieces 
bv  the  sudden  plunges  we  were  constantly  making  into 
deep  ruts  ;  my  horse  was  soon  covered  with  foam. 
All  at  once  a  strong  wind  struck  the  heights,  the  trees 
groaned,  large  drops  of  rain  sounded  heavily  among 
the  leaves,  the  thunder  roared,  the  lightning  Hashed — 
the  hurricane  was  let  loose.  Torrents  of  rain  fell  from 
the  clouds  at  once.  I  rushed  under  a  tree  ;  there,  crouch- 
ing down,  my  face  wrapped  up  in  my  cloak,  I  armed 
myself  with  patience  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  storm, 
when  suddenly,  by  the  glare  of  a  lightning  flash  I  saw 
on  the  road  the  tall  figure  of  a  man,  whose  movements 
I  followed  with  attention.  The  figure  seemed  to 
grow  in  size  as  it  approached  my  light  vehicle. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  cried  a  sonorous  voice. 

"  Who  are  ?/ou  ?"  I  answered. 

"  I  am  the  keeper  of  the  forest." 

I  mentioned  my  name  ;  he  said,  "  Ah !  I  know.  You 
are  returning  home?" 

"  Yes,  I  wish  to  do  so.  This  is  a  hurricane,  brother." 

"  It  really  is." 

A  pale  flash  lighted  up  the  figure  of  the  forester  from 
head  to  foot.  A  short,  quick  thunderclap  followed  the 
lightning  instantaneously.  The  rain  lashed  the  air 
with  redoubled  violence. 

"  It  will  not  be  over  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  forester. 

"What  must  I  do?" 

"  Suppose  you  come  to  my  house  ?"  he  replied,  in  a 
rough  tone. 

"  With  pleasure." 

"Get  up,  then." 

He  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  horse,  seized  the 
bridle,  and  pulled  her  out  of  the  slough.  We  set  off. 
I  clung  to  the  cushion,  which  undulated  on  the  seat 
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like  a  canoe  on  a  tossing  sea.  I  was  vexed  to  see  my 
poor  Diana  labouring  through  the  mire,  sometimes  slid- 
ing into  it,  sometimes  sinking  deeper  from  her  struggles 
to  extricate  herself^  but  never  mistaking  or  disobeying 
my  commands.  The  forester,  seated  nearer  the  shafts, 
bent  sometimes  to  the  left,  sometimes  to  the  right,  and 
seemed  in  the  dark  night  like  a  troubled  phantom.  We 
proceeded  in  this  way  for  some  time  ;  at  last  my  guide 
stopped,  and  said  in  a  tranquil  tone  of  voice,  "  Here  we 
are  arrived,  barin."  A  window-shutter  creaked  upon 
its  hinges,  and  several  dogs  were  barking  with  all  their 
might.  I  raised  my  head,  and,  by  the  glare  of  a  flash 
of  lightning,  I  saw  a  little  cabin  in  the  middle  of  a 
clearing,  surrounded  by  piles  of  wood,  heaped  up  cross- 
wise. Through  a  little  window,  a  feeble  light  was  vi- 
sible. The  forester  led  the  horse  up  to  the  door  steps, 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  "  Who's  there  ?  Who's 
there  ?"  cried  the  voice  of  a  child ;  the  patter  of  naked 
feet  reached  my  ears  ;  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  lit- 
tle girl  of  twelve  years  of  age,  her  chemise  tightened 
to  her  shape  by  woollen  bands,  and  holding  a  lantern  in 
her  hand,  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  Show  the  gentleman  in,"  said  my  guide  to  her ; 
"  I  shall  go  and  put  up  the  horse  and  drochka." 

The  girl  looked  at  me,  and  turning,  led  the  way :  I 
followed  her. 

The  keeper's  cottage  contained  but  a  single  chamber, 
which  was  full  of  smoke,  low,  unfurnished,  without  any 
roof  but  the  beams.  A  ragged  toulup  hung  on  the 
black  wall.  On  a  seat  lay  a  single-barrelled  gun,  in 
a  corner  a  heap  of  rags  ;  two  large  pots  stood  near  the 
fire-place.  On  the  table  stood  a  piece  of  iron  bearing 
a  loutchin*  which  was  burning  dimly,  and  almost  ex- 
piring.    In  the  middle  of  the  room  hung  a  cradle  sus- 

*  A  loutchin  is  a  piece  of  fir  or  pine  wood  used  to  light  a 
chamber. 
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pended  from  the  extremity  of  a  long  pole,  the  other  end 
of  which  was  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  house.  The  lit- 
tle girl  extinguished  the  light  in  her  lantern,  and  seated 
herself  upon  a  low  stool ;  and  with  one  hand  rocked 
the  cradle,  with  the  other  replaced  the  burnt  out  lout- 
chin.  I  observed  all  this  with  a  sad  heart ;  it  is  not 
a  pleasant  thing  to  go  at  night  into  the  hut  of  a  pea- 
sant. The  baby  in  the  cradle  breathed  quickly  and 
painfully. 

"  You  are  alone  hero?"  said  I  to  the  girl. 

"  Alone,"  she  replied,  hardly  opening  her  mouth. 

"  You  are  the  daughter  of  the  forester?" 

"  His  daughter,  yes,"  she  murmured. 

The  door  creaked,  and  the  keeper  entered,  bending 
his  tall  form.  He  took  up  the  lantern  which  the  girl 
had  laid  on  the  ground,  lighted  a  match,  and  shaking 
his  curled  locks,  said — 

"  You  are  not  accustomed  to  the  light  of  our  lout- 
chins."  I  looked  at  my  host ;  it  had  seldom  been  my 
fortune  to  see  a  man  so  well  formed,  tall,  with  broad 
shoulders,  an  immense  chest,  and  of  perfect  propor- 
tions. Through  the  rents  in  the  sleeves  of  his  patched 
shirt  were  visible  his  powerful  muscles ;  his  black 
waving  beard  covered  half  of  his  face  ;  his  features 
were  masculine  and  austere ;  from  beneath  long  and 
shaggy  eyebrows  shot  piercing  glances  from  his  small 
watchful  eyes.  He  set  his  arms  akimbo,  and  stood 
erect  before  me. 

I  thanked  him  for  giving  me  shelter,  and  asked  his 
name. 

"  My  name  is  Foma  ;  people  nickname  me  the  Bire- 
ouk." 

*'  Ah  !  it  is  you  who  are  called  the  Bireouk." 

I  looked  at  him  with  redoubled  curiosity.  Ermolai 
and  other  individuals  had  often  told  me  stories  about 
the  forester  Bireouk,  who  was  dreaded  by  all  the  pea- 
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sants  of  the  country.  To  believe  them,  there  had 
never  existed  so  active  a  man ;  it  was  impossible  to 
steal  the  least  fagot  or  the  smallest  armful  of  dead 
wood ;  whatever  hour  of  the  day  or  night  it  might  be, 
he  fell  upon  you,  silently,  suddenly,  like  the  snow. 
And  it  was  useless  to  try  to  bribe  or  to  deceive  him  ; 
wine,  money,  prayers,  cunning — nothing  succeeded ; 
traps  had  been  twenty  times  laid  for  his  life ;  he 
laughed  at  them  all.  These  were  the  common  stories 
of  the  peasants. 

"  It  is  you  who  are  called  Bireouk,"  I  repeated. 
"  Ah !  brother,  I  have  heard  you  often  spoken  of;  they 
say  that  you  have  not  your  equal  in  oppressing  poor 
people." 

"  I  do  my  duty,"  he  replied,  in  a  very  serious  tone  ; 
"  I  wish  to  gain  honestly  the  bread  my  master  gives 
me."  He  drew  from  his  belt  a  long-bladed  hatchet, 
seated  himself  on  the  floor,  and  began  to  cut  loutchins. 

"  You  have  no  wife,"  I  said. 

"  No,"  answered  he,  and  proceeded  busily  with  his 
work. 

"She  is  dead?" 

"  No  •  .  .  Yes,  if  you  like,  she  is  dead." 

I  was  silent,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  me, 
then  added,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  She  ran  away  with  a 
merchant  who  was  travelling  through  the  country." 

The  infant  awoke  and  began  to  cry ;  the  little  girl, 
who  was  instinctively  hiding  her  confusion  with  her 
hands,  rose  and  looked  into  the  cradle.  "  Here,"  said 
the  Bireouk,  "  give  it  that."  And  he  handed  her  a 
small  cup  of  milk.  "  She  left  me — I  care  not — but 
she  abandoned  that  poor  little  child,"  he  resumed  in  a  low 
voice,  pointing  to  the  cradle.  He  rose  and  went  to  the 
door,  stopped,  and  then  returned  to  his  seat.  "  Ah  ! 
barin,  you  would  not  like  our  bread,  and  it  happens 
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just  now,  and  indeed  almost  always,  that  we  have  no- 
thing else  in  the  house." 

"I  am  not  hungry." 

"  I  baked  some  bread  five  days  ago ;  it  is  all  I  can 
offer  you.  It  is  useless  putting  on  the  samovar  ;  I  have 
no  tea.     Well,  I  shall  go  and  see  how  your  mare  is." 

He  went  out,  and  shut  the  door  after  him.  I  again 
cast  my  eyes  over  the  apartment ;  it  appeared  to  me 
still  more  sombre  than  before.  The  pungent  odour  of 
smoke  pained  my  nostrils  and  throat. 

The  girl  never  changed  her  position,  and  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  floor ;  now  and  then  she  rocked  the 
cradle ;  then  she  w^ould  modestly  pull  her  chemise  over 
her  shoulders ;  her  naked  feet  hung  without  motion. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oulita,"  she  replied,  her  saddened  countenance 
becoming  still  more  depressed. 

The  forester  re-entered  the  room,  and  seated  himself 
on  the  bench. 

"  The  hurricane  is  passing  off,"  said  he,  after  a 
moment's  silence  ;  "  if  you  command  me,  I  shall  accom- 
pany you  to  the  edge  of  the  wood." 

I  rose.  The  forester  took  his  gun,  and  examined 
the  priming. 

"  Why  take  your  gun?"  said  I. 

"  Down  there,  on  the  side  of  the  ravine  of  Kobouyl, 
somebody  is  cutting  wood,"  he  said,  in  reply  rather  to 
my  severe  look  than  to  my  question. 

"  As  if  you  could  hear  them  from  this  distance  ! " 

"  From  the  yard  I  can  hear  a  good  deal  farther." 

We  went  out  together.  The  rain  had  ceased.  In 
the  distance  we  could  still  see  enormous  clouds  crowding 
together.  Long  flashes  of  lightning  illuminated  the 
horizon,  but  right  above  us  the  sky  was  of  a  dark  blue, 
and  some  stars  were  visible  between  the  rifts  of  the 
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driving  rain-clouds.  The  outlines  of  the  trees,  agitated 
by  the  wind,  began  to  be  distinguishable.  We  listened. 
The  forester  took  off  his  cap  and  leaned  forward.  "  You 
see,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  west,  "  what  a  night  they 
have  chosen." 

I  had  as  yet  heard  nothing  but  the  rustling  of  the 
foliage. 

"  Very  well,  that  will  do,"  added  he,  going  up  to  my 
horse,  and  bringing  the  drochka  to  me.  "  I  shall  make 
them  smart  for  it." 

"Leave  my  horse  here,"  I  said;  "I  would  like  to 
go  with  you  to  the  ravine ;   allow  me  to  follow  you." 

"  Good ;  we  shall  lay  hold  of  them  in  a  trice,  and 
when  we  return,  I  shall  accompany  you  ;  come  along." 

We  set  out ;  he  walked  along  rapidly,  and  I  followed 
him  at  a  short  distance.  I  could  not  comprehend  how 
he  shaped  his  course  so  directly.  He  stopped  now  and 
then,  but  it  was  only  to  discover  the  exact  point  from 
whence  sounded  the  stroke  of  the  hatchet.  "  Listen, 
listen!  ah!  you  hear  it  now?"  "No;  where  is  it?" 
The  Bireouk  shrugged  his  shoulders.  We  descended 
the  side  of  a  ravine  ;  there  the  wind  seemed  to  be  some- 
what lulled,  and  I  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  measured 
strokes.  The  Bireouk  looked  at  me,  and  shook  his  head 
without  speaking.  We  continued  our  course  among 
long  fern  and  wet  thistles ;  a  prolonged  dull  sound 
echoed  through  the  glen.  "The  tree  is  down,"  said, 
the  Bireouk.  Meanwhile  the  sky  continued  to  clear, 
but  in  the  wood  we  could  hardly  see  three  paces  before 
us.  We  at  last  reached  the  end  of  the  ravine.  He 
stooped  down,  and  holding  his  gun  above  his  head,  dis- 
appeared, creeping  among  the  bushes.  I  listened  with 
eagerness.  I  heard,  at  no  great  distance,  the  sound  of 
sharp,  light  strokes  against  the  branches,  as  if  they 
were  being  stripped  from  the  tree.    I  heard  the  rumbling 
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of  wheels  and  the  snort  of  u  horse.  "  Stand  ! "  shouted 
all  of  a  sudden  a  voice  of  thunder.  Another  voice,  but 
in  a  mournful  tone,  replied  ;  the  sounds  became  confused ; 
they  were  struggling,  "  You  are  mad  !  old  fool,  you 
are  mad,"  cried  the  Bireouk ;  "  you  shall  not  escape 
me."  I  rushed  towards  the  place,  stumbling  at  every 
step,  and  reached  with  great  difficulty  the  stump  of  the 
fallen  tree.  The  forester  had  thrown  the  peasant  against 
the  tree ;  he  kept  him  under,  and  was  binding  the  poor 
fellow's  hands,  crossed  behind  his  back,  with  his  belt. 
This  done,  he  rose,  and  set  the  thief  on  his  legs.  The 
poor  wretch  was  soaked  with  the  rain,  his  clothes  hung 
in  tatters,  his  beard  was  dirty  and  disordered.  A  lank, 
miserable  horse,  half  covered  with  a  piece  of  matting, 
stood  not  far  off.  The  forester  spoke  not  a  word  ;  the 
peasant  waJs  also  silent,  only  now  and  then  shaking  his 
head  and  sighing. 

"  Let  him  go,"  I  whisi:>ered  to  the  forester,  "I  shall 
pay  the  price  of  the  tree."     No  answer. 

The  Bireouk  led  the  horse  with  his  left  hand,  and 
with  his  right  held  fast  the  thief. 

"  Come  on,  ragamuffin,"  said  the  forester  roughly. 

"  And  the  hatchet !  the  hatchet !  "  muttered  the  pea- 
sant. 

''  Well,"  said  the  Bireouk,   "  there  is  no  need  for 
losing  the  hatchet ;"  and  he  picked  it  up. 

We  set  out.  I  brought  up  the  rear.  The  rain  be- 
gan again  to  fall,  and  very  soon  there  was  a  soaking 
shower.  It  cost  us  infinite  trouble  to  regain  the  hut. 
The  Bireouk  left  the  horse  in  the  middle  of  the  yard 
and  shut  the  gate ;  he  then  tied  up  his  dogs,  led  the 
prisoner  into  the  house,  untied  his  hands,  and  set  him 
down  in  a  corner.  The  little  girl,  who  had  fallen 
asleep  near  the  fire,  started  out  of  her  sleep,  and 
at  us  in  silent  terror.     I  took  a  seat  on  the  bench. 
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"  Ha !  what  a  terrible  change  ! "  said  the  Bireouk ; 
"  you  must  wait.  Would  you  not  like  to  lie  down  a 
little?" 

"  Thank  you." 

"  I  shall  shut  him  up  in  the  garret  out  of  your  sight," 
pointing  to  the  peasant,  "but " 

"  Leave  him  there,  don't  touch  him." 

The  peasant  looked  at  me  from  beneath  his  brows. 
I  resolved  to  do  all  I  could  to  release  the  poor  wretch. 
He  remained  perfectly  still.  By  the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern I  could  notice  his  pale  withered  face,  his  yellow 
hanging  eyebrows,  his  restless  look,  his  spare  limbs. 
The  girl  lay  down  on  the  floor  not  far  from  the  man. 
The  Bireouk  seated  himself  at  the  table,  his  head  be- 
tween his  hands.  A  cricket  chirped  in  a  corner,  the 
rain  beat  heavily  on  the  roof,  and  the  light  of  the 
dawning  day  was  falling  into  the  room ;  we  all  sat 
silent. 

"  Foma  Kouzmitch!"  said  the  peasant  in  a  hollow 
and  broken  voice,  "Foma  Kouzmitch!" 

"What?" 

"  Let  me  go."  (No  answer.)  "  Let  me  go — hunger, 
you  know,  hunger — let  me  go  !" 

"  I  know  you,"  answered  the  Bireouk  roughly ; 
"  what  will  you  do  when  you  are  free  ?  Steal,  steal, 
nothing  but  steal." 

"  Let  me  go,"  repeated  the  peasant ;  "  you  know, 
ah  !  the  overseer — ruined — lost — ah  !  let  me  go." 

"  Euined  !  nobody  has  a  right  to  steal." 

"  Let  me  go,  Foma  Kouzmitch,  don't  kill  us — your 
— ah  !  we  are  dying — ah  !  ah  ! " 

The  Bireouk  turned  away.  The  peasant  shivered, 
writhed  as  if  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  his  head 
shook,  and  his  breathing  was  difficult. 

"  Let  me  go,"  he  repeated  with  a  stupid  despair ; 
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"  for  God's  sake  release  me — I  shall  pray,  yes,  hunger, 
you  know — ah !  dying  of  hunger  !  I  swear  to  God, 
hunger,  my  children  crying  for  food — it  is  hard — to  die 
in  that  way — you  don't  know — you " 

"  Don't  steal — never  steal,  I  tell  you." 

"  My  horse,"  continued  the  peasant,  "  my  horse — I 
have  only  that  in  the  world — ah !  think — Foma — let 
me  go ! " 

"  I  tell  you  I  won't ;  I  cannot ;  I  am  a  serf  like 
yourself ;  I  am  answerable  for  you  ;  the  tree  has  been 
felled.     I  hope  they  won't  ruin  you  for  it — though." 

"  Let  me  go ;  want,  Foma  Kouzmitch,  want,  hun- 
ger— ah  ! — let  me  go." 

"  I  know  you." 

"  Ah  !  release  me  !" 

"  Am  I  bound  to  listen  to  you,  and  answer  you  ? 
Hold  your  tongue ;  if  you  don't,  you  know  I  never 
joke.     Don't  you  see  that  there  is  a  barin  here?" 

The  poor  fellow  let  his  head  sink  on  his  breast. 
The  Bireouk  yawned,  crossed  his  hands  on  the  table, 
and  laid  his  head  on  them. 

The  rain  continued  to  fall,  and  I  still  waited. 
Suddenly  the  peasant  raised  himself  up ;  his  eyes 
glowed  fiercely  ;  his  colour  had  returned.  "  Very  well ! 
oppress — strangle — choke  me — good!"  he  vociferated 
with  trembling  lips,  "good!  hangman,  wolf,  take  my  life, 
take  it  " — (the  forester  half  raised  his  head.)  "  Well  I 
come,  Asiatic,*  blood-thirsty  wretch,  I  call  you — " 

"  Are  you  drunk  that  you  insult  me  in  that  way?" 
said  the  forester  astonished ;  "  have  you  lost  your 
senses?" 

"  Drunk  1  I  have  been  drinking  at  your  cost  I 
suppose  ?  Drunk !  ah  !  blood-thirsty,  ah  !  raging  beast, 
blood-drinker  !" 

*  A  great  insult  among  the  Eussians. 
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"  Ah  !  you  want  me  to  rise,  do  you?" 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  It  is  the  same  to  me — if  I 
must  die— you  will  take  away  my  horse  I  know  ;  and 
without  my  horse,  I  am  ruined.  Come,  strike  me, 
put  an  end  to  me,  it  is  but  dying— of  hunger  or  blows,  it 
is  the  same — let  us  all  perish,  wife,  children — I,  I  first. 
But  you,  you,  you — ah  I  you  will  have  to  answer  for 
this." 

"  The  Bireouk  rose.     I  watched  him  attentively." 

"  Strike  me  !  strangle  me  !"  repeated  the  peasant  in 
a  tone  of  the  deepest  despair,  "  strike  me,  strike  me, 
come,  strike  me  !" 

The  little  girl  started  up  and  stared  at  the  wretch 
with  a  wild  wandering  look. 

"  Be  silent !"  cried  the  terrible  voice  of  the  forester, 
advancing  towards  him. 

"  Come,  come,  Foma,"  cried  I  to  the  keeper,  "  let 
him  alone  ;  don't  strike  him,  he  will  be  silent." 

"  I  shall  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  burst — Ah  ! 
ferocious  beast  1  wolf! — and  you  think  you  will  come  off 
safe,  you  ?  Wait  a  little,  it  will  not  be  long — you  will 
be  strangled,  just  wait — soon — soon." 

The  Bireouk  seized  the  peasant  violently  by  the 
shoulders.  I  rushed  to  help  the  poor  fellow.  "  Don't 
stir!"  cried  the  forester  to  me.  I  would  not  have  cared 
for  his  threats,  for  I  had  resolved  to  save  him  at  any 
risk ;  but,  to  my  great  astonishment,  in  a  moment,  he 
had  twisted  his  belt  round  the  wrists  of  the  man,  knocked 
his  cap  over  his  eyes,  opened  the  door,  and  thrust  him 
by  the  shoulders  out  of  the  house. 

"  To  the  devil  with  you  and  your  horse ! "  he  cried 
to  him,  "  but  don't  fall  another  time  into  my  hands." 

He  came  back  into  the  room,  and  went  up  to  look 
at  the  two  children. 

"  Excellent !   Bireouk,"  I  ended  by  saying  to  him. 
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"  you  have  astonished  and  delighted  me.  I  see  that 
you  are  a  fine  fellow." 

"  No  more  of  that,  barin ! "  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
deep  sadness — "  only  be  good  enough  to  say  nothing 
about  it.  The  best  thing  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  go 
along  with  you  ;  you  won't  have  patience  to  wait  till 
the  rain  is  over." 

We  heard  the  rumbling  of  the  cart  wheels,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  gate.  *'  There,  he  is  gone,"  murmured 
Foma,  "  he  had  better  not  return." 

Half  an  hour  after,  the  Bireouk  bade  me  adieu  at 
the  edge  of  the  forest. 


CHAPTEE  XIIL 


THE  TWO  VILLAGE  LORDS. 

I  HAVE  already  had  the  honour,  my  dear  readers,  to 
present  to  you  several  of  my  neighhours.  I  will  now  ask 
permission  to  recommend  to  your  special  attention  two 
gentlemen  proprietors.  I  visit  them  sometimes,  but 
their  covers  oftener  ;  they  are  in  all  respects  very  worthy 
men,  very  upright,  and  enjoy  universal  respect  through- 
out several  surrounding  districts. 

I  shall  endeavour  faithfully  to  describe  to  you  the 
major-general  on  half  pay,  Viatcheslaff  Illarionovitch 
Khvalinski.  Be  so  good  as  figure  to  yourselves  a  man 
of  high  stature,  who  has  once  upon  a  time  not  been 
wanting  in  elegance  and  grace,  though  he  is  now,  it 
must  be  confessed,  slightly  altered ;  still  he  cannot  be 
called  frail,  or  even  old ;  he  is  in  fact  a  man  in  the  full 
maturity  and  vigour  of  manhood.  His  features  have 
been  regular,  and,  though  changed,  are  still  pleasing  ;  his 
cheeks,  I  must  admit,  are  somewhat  sunk,  and  the  traitor- 
ous crow's-foot  is  imprinted  in  the  corner  of  each  eye, 
and  a  few  teeth  have  disappeared ;  his  fair  hair,  such 
as  it  is,  has  a  decided  lilac  or  violet  tint,  which  it  owes 
to  a  certain  hair-cherishing  liquid  purchased  at  the 
Eomena  horse-fair,  from  a  Jew  who  gave  himself  out  for 
an  Armenian.  But  Viatcheslaff  Illarionovitch  has  a 
firm  step  and  a  hearty  laugh  ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear 
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his  spurs  jingle,  to  see  him  manipulate  his  moustache, 
and  finally  to  hear  him  call  himself  an  "  old  cavalier  ;" 
whereas  men  really  old,  as  everybody  knows,  are  not 
fond  of  employing  the  word  so  freely.  He  wears 
habitually  a  frock-coat  buttoned  to  the  chin,  and  a 
high  cravat,  out  of  which  rises  a  stiif  collar;  his 
trousers  are  gray,  with  ever  so  little  of  a  military  cut, 
and  he  wears  his  hat  horizontally,  with  a  slightly 
swaggering  air.  At  bottom  he  is  a  very  good  man, 
but  he  has  notions  and  habits  strange  enough ;  for 
instance,  it  is  an  impossibility  with  him  to  treat  nobles 
without  money  or  oifice  as  of  equal  worth  with  himSelf. 
If  he  speaks  to  them,  he  looks  askance,  leaning  one  of 
his  cheeks  against  his  stiffly  starched  collar ;  or  looking 
right  in  their  faces,  he  contemplates  them  with  a  fixed, 
silent  stare,  makes  all  the  skin  of  his  face  run  up  in 
v/rinkles  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  when  speaking, 
abridges  his  words,  pronouncing  them  in  a  way  quite  dif- 
ferent from  his  ordinary  manner,  and  seemingly  with  a 
special  h)ve  of  disfiguring  proper  names.  With  people 
belonging  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  society,  he  conducts 
himself  still  more  cavalierly ;  he  does  not  look  at  them 
at  all,  and,  without  telling  them  what  he  wants,  or 
indeed  giving  them  any  order  at  all,  he  says  several 
times  in  a  pre-occupied,  distracted,  and  ennuied  tone, 
"  What  is  your  name  ?  eh  !  What  the  deuce  is  your 
name?"  laying  particular  stress  on  the  first  word  and 
chewing  all  the  rest,  giving  his  voice  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  cry  of  a  quail. 

He  is  a  great  maker  of  difficulties,  a  troublesome 
converser,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  a  bad  administra- 
tor of  his  fortune ;  he  took  for  steward  a  native  of 
Little  Kussia,  who,  wonderful  to  say,  turned  out  a 
blockhead.  But,  in  point  of  rural  economy,  no  one  in 
all  the  province  is  equal  to  the  great  Petersburg  func- 
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tionary,  who,  observing  from  the  reports  of  his  over- 
seer, that  his  granaries  were  frequently  burnt  down, 
and  a  deal  of  grain  consequently  destroyed,  sent  a  most 
severe  written  order,  that  in  future  no  one  should  dare 
to  put  a  single  sheaf  into  his  granaries  till  the  fire  was 
quite  extinguished. 

This  same  high  dignitary,  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  fear  of  losing  his  sheaves  by  fire,  fell  upon  a 
novel  idea.  He  ordered  all  his  fields  to  be  sown  with 
poppy  seed ;  poppy  seed  sells  at  a  higher  price  per 
bushel  than  rye  or  other  grain,  it  must,  therefore,  he 
reasoned,  be  more  profitable  to  sow  poppy  than  the 
ordinary  cereals.  A  friend  of  good  taste  and  elegance, 
like  every  noble  inhabitant  of  a  capital,  he  ordered  all 
the  bahas  under  his  sway  to  wear  their  Kakochnik* 
made  after  a  pattern  sent  from  St.  Petersburg ;  and,  in 
fact,  ever  since,  the  women  on  his  property  wear 
Kakochniks  very  much  reduced  in  size,  and  placed 
lightly  on  the  top  of  the  Kika.\  But  let  us  return  to 
our  general  Khvalinski. 

Viatcheslaff  Illarionovitch  is  a  devoted  admirer  of 
the  fair  sex,  and  no  sooner  does  he  perceive,  either  on 
his  own  lands,  or  in  the  street  of  the  district  town, 
a  pretty  well  dressed  girl,  than  he  immediately  follows 
her. 

He  loves  cards,  but  he  seldom  plays  except  with  people 
of  inferior  rank,  who  say  to  him  every  minute,  "  Your 
Excellency  ;":{:  and  whom  he  can  rail  at  to  his  heart's 
content.     If,  however,  he  happens  to  form  one  of  a  card 

*  The  national  female  head-dress  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed 
horse-shoe. 

t  A  ribbon  for  tying  up  the  hair,  which  serves  as  an  ornament 
when  they  go  out  without  the  Kakochnik.  It  is  not  worn  by  un- 
married women. 

X  A  title  never  accorded  to  major-generals. 
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party  with  the  governor  or  some  other  great  functionary, 
it  works  a  prodigious  change  upon  him;  he  smiles 
light  and  left ;  and  his  supreme  amenity  is  proof  even 
against  another  test — he  loses,  and  still  he  smiles,  and 
utters  no  complaint.  Viatcheslaff  Illarionovitch  reads 
little ;  when  he  does,  his  moustaches  and  eyebrows  are 
eontiniaally  rising,  and  one  would  think  that  a  flood 
was  working  its  way  over  his  face,  from  his  chin  up- 
wards to  the  crown  of  his  head.  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  fleshy  folds — the  outward  indication  with  him  of 
intense  thought — are  most  frequently  seen  when  he 
reads  the  Journal  des  Debats  (before  his  visitors,  that 
is  to  say.) 

At  election  time,  he  plays  a  pretty  important  part ; 
but  refuses  obstinately,  from  a  spirit  of  niggardliness, 
to  perform  the  purely  honorary  functions  of  marshal 
of  the  nobility.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  usually  says  to  the 
noble  electors  who  come  to  sound  him  on  this  subject, 
and  with  what  abruptness,  with  what  a  superb  air 
of  superiority  he  says  it  — "  Gentlemen,  I  am  sen- 
sible of  the  honour  which  you  do  me  ;  but  I  have  vowed 
to  devote  to  solitude  every  moment  of  my  leisure." 
After  saying  these  words,  he  moves  his  head  gently 
from  left  to  right,  and  then  with  great  dignity  plunges 
his  chin  and  cheeks  into  the  depths  of  his  cravat. 

In  his  youth  he  had  been  attached  as  aide-de-camp 
to  a  very  high  personage,  whom  he  names  only  by  his 
baptismal  name,  followed  by  the  baptismal  name  of  his 
father.  Some  say  that  he  had  certain  other  duties  to 
perform  under  his  general  not  so  dignified  as  those  of 
aide-de-camp ;  but  we  must  not  listen,  much  less  give 
credit  to  malicious  reports.  All  that  I  will  say  is,  that 
Khvalinski  wisely  abstains  from  talking  of  his  period 
of  service  and  his  campaigns ;  it  is  strange,  certainly, 
but  so  it  is,  and  I  quite  approve  of  it.     He  has  never 
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made  a  campaign,   and  bis  maiden  sword  is  unstained 
with  human  blood. 

Tlie  General  Khvalinski  inhabits  a  small  bouse, 
is  a  stranger  to  the  charms  of  a  conjugal  life,  and 
passes  at  present,  in  our  vicinity,  for  a  partie  — 
and  a  very  good  j^artie  too.  The  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  liear  that  be  keeps  a  highly  meritorious 
housekeeper  of  some  thirty-five  years,  who  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  dark  eye,  embonpoint^  freshness  of 
countenance,  and  moustaches  of  a  somewhat  virile 
description.  On  week  days  she  wears  a  closely  fit- 
ting starched  dress — on  Sundays  she  adds  muslin 
sleeves. 

The  occasion  on  which  Viatcheslaff  Illarionovitcl 
appears  most  delightful,  is  at  the  dinners  of  ceremony 
given  by  the  country  gentlemen  in  honour  of  the 
governors  or  other  powers  of  the  day ;  there,  be  is. 
one  may  say,  quite  in  his  element.  He  is  seated  on 
those  occasions,  if  not  immediately  on  the  right  of  the 
first  magistrate,  at  least  at  a  short  distance  from  this 
personage.  During  the  first  course  he  maintains  very 
cai'efully  an  intense  feeling  of  his  own  dignity,  and 
throwing  his  head  well  back,  casts  an  oblique  look 
along  the  backs  of  the  heads  and  the  embroidered  col- 
lars of  the  company.  At  the  close  of  the  banquet,  on 
the  contrary,  he  grows  merry,  begins  to  smile  on  all 
sides  of  him,  (at  the  beginning  of  the  repast  he  smiled 
only  on  the  Grovernor's  side)  and  sometimes  even  for- 
gets his  dignity  so  far  as  to  propose  his  favourite  toast, 
"The  fair  sex,  the  ornament  of  our  planet!" 

General  Khvalinski,  however,  makes  a  very  good 
figure  at  all  public  ceremonies,  trials,  assemblies  of 
the  nobility,  and  things  of  this  kind.  In  the  passages 
and  doorways,  in  all  those  places  where  one  has  to 
endure   the  ennui  of  waiting  to  be   "taken  up,"  the 
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servants  of  the  General  never  make  violent  gesticula- 
tions, or  utter  loud  shouts.  On  the  contrary,  when 
driving  away  the  crowd  and  calling  the  carriage,  they 
speak  in  an  agreeable  guttural  barytone,  "  Allow,  pray 
allow — be  so  good  as  to  permit  the  General  Khvalinski 
to  pass ;"  or,  "  General  Khvalinski's  carriage  is  at  the 
door." 

The  carriage !  To  speak  the  truth,  Khvalinski's 
vehicle  is  of  a  somewhat  superannuated  form;  the  livery 
of  his  attendants  is  far  from  being  new  (it  is  unneces- 
sary, I  suppose,  to  add,  that  it  is  of  gray  cloth  with  red 
lace-edging),  the  horses  are  old  and  broken  ;  but  Viat- 
cheslaff  Illarionovitch,  we  must  remember,  does  not 
make  the  least  pretension  to  the  vanities  of  aristocratic 
display;  and,  moreover,  he  is  of  a  rank  in  which  a 
man,  if  he  has  self-respect,  does  not  need  to  throw  dust 
in  anybody's  eyes. 

Khvalinski  is  not  an  orator,  or  at  any  rate,  circum- 
stances have  not  yet  arisen  favourable  to  the  display  of 
liis  talent  for  speaking ;  he  permits  neither  discussion 
nor  reply ;  he  avoids  all  lengthened  conversation,  es- 
pecially with  young  men.  Indeed,  it  is  by  far  the 
safest  way ;  for  what  can  you  make  of  the  new  genera- 
tion— with  these  young  fellows  ready  to  leap,  on  a 
moment's  notice,  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety  and 
decorum  ? 

With  big  wigs  Khvalinski  is  for  the  most  part 
silent ;  with  inferiors  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  con- 
tempt ;  he  does  not  break  with  them  altogether,  but  he 
uses  a  brusque  and  abrupt  mode  of  speech  in  addressing 
them — commencing  with  such  forms  as  the  following  : — 
"  Come,  come,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  talking  nonsense  ;  " 
or,  "I  find  myself  compelled,  my  dear  sir,  to  remark  to 
you  .  .  ."  or,  "You  ought  to  know  to  whom  you  speak," 
and  so  on. 
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He  is  avoided  most  of  all  by  postmasters,  judges, 
and  inspectors  of  relay-houses.  He  receives  no  one  in 
his  own  house,  and  lives,  they  say,  like  a  stingy  fellow. 
All  this,  however,  does  not  prevent  his  being  a  very 
good  provincial  gentleman,  a  brave  soldier,  a  man  who 
disinterestedly  represents  the  type  of  the  "  old  grum- 
bler." At  least  so  say  all  his  neighbours.  There  is 
scarcely  any  one,  save  the  government  attorney,  who 
permits  himself  to  smile  when  anybody  speaks  in  his 
presence  of  the  distinguished  and  solid  qualities  of  Khva- 
linski :  but,  you  know, envy. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  enable  you  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  my  honourable  neighbour  on  my  right. 
Let  us  pass  now,  if  you  please,  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man on  my  left. 

Mardari  Apollonovitch  Stegounoff  does  not  in  the  least 
resemble  Khvalinski.  Heaven  knows  whether  he  has 
ever  been  in  service,  or  could  ever  have  been  considered 
a  handsome  man.  Mardari  Apollonovitch  is  a  little  old 
man,  quite  round,  quite  bald,  double-chinned,  with 
small  flabby  hands,  and  a  considerable  paunch.  He  is 
a  free  liver,  and  a  merry  fellow  ;  he  lives  according  to 
his  fancy,  and,  as  people  say,  loves  his  ease ;  in  sum- 
mer, as  Avell  as  in  autumn,  he  may  be  always  seen  in  a 
striped  dressing-gown,  lined  with  wadding  covered 
with  silk.  There  is  only  one  thing  in  common  between 
him  and  General  Khvalinski — he  is  a  bachelor.  He 
possesses  five  hundred  souls. 

Mardari  Apollonovitch  manages  his  property  in  a 
summary  way.  Ten  years  ago,  for  example,  not  to 
be  behind  the  age,  he  purchased  at  Moscow  a  thrash- 
ing machine ;  he  shut  it  up  in  a  coach-house,  and 
never  thought  of  it  again.  At  times,  on  a  fine 
summer's  day,  he  orders  out  his  beegovai'adrochka, 
and   goes   to  look  at  his  fields  in  anticipation  of  the 
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coming  harvest,  and  to  .  .  .  gather  bluebottles.  Mar- 
dari  ApoUonovitch  lives  in  the  good  old  way,  and  the 
architecture  of  his  house  is  of  a  similar  character. 
In  his  anteroom  one  is  at  once  overwhelmed  by  the 
odours  of  kvass,  tallow  candles,  and  leather  boots. 
One  of  the  corners  is  ornamented  with  a  pyramid  of 
pipes,  and  other  smoking  luxuries.  In  the  dining- 
room  are  the  portraits  of  the  family,  flies,  a  huge 
geranium-pot,  and  a  squeaking  spinet ...  in  the  draw- 
ing-room are  three  divans,  three  tables,  two  mirrors, 
and  a  clock  with  an  old  enamelled  dial-plate  and 
hands  of  carved  bronze ;  the  study  contains  a  cabuiet 
full  of  papers,  a  screen  of  a  blue  ground,  adorned  with 
prints  cut  out  of  books  of  the  last  century — two  presses 
full  of  worm-eaten  volumes,  spiders,  and  thick  layers 
of  a  blackish  dust,  and  a  well- stuffed  arm-chair;  this 
room  is  lighted  by  a  Venetian  window,  and  by  four 
panes  of  a  door  window,  now  closed  up,  which  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  open  upon  the  garden.  In  short, 
nothing  is  wanting. 

Mardari  ApoUonovitch  keeps  in  his  service  a  great 
number  of  people,  all  dressed  in  the  old  fashion,  in 
long  blue  coats  with  high  collars,  trousers  of  an  un- 
decided colour  and  barely  descending  to  the  ankle, 
yellow  waistcoats,  and  finally,  cravats  of  a  white 
corded  material.  These  fine  fellows  say  "  father," 
instead  of  "sir,"*  to  visitors.  M.  Stegounoff  has  a 
bourmister  or  bailiff,  chosen  from  among  his  peasants, 
to  look  after  the  management  of  his  estate — a  man 
whose  beard  terminates  where  his  toulup  does,  at  his 
knees.  His  domestic  economy  is  intrusted  to  an  old 
woman,  who  wears,  instead  of  a  cap,  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief firmly  tied  over  her  head  in  a  theatrical 
fashion  ;  nothing  wrinkled  and  disagreeable  could  equal 
*   Bateouclika  instead  of  SoiuVr  for  Soiidar. 
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her.  In  the  stables  of  Mardari  Apollonovitch  are  kept 
thirty  horses  of  various  kinds.  The  master  makes  use 
of  a  calash  hammered  rudely  up  by  his  own  joiners, 
and  adorned  by  his  own  honse-painters  ;  it  certainly 
weighs  a  good  many  tons. 

M.  Stegounoff  receives  his  visitors  with  a  loud  wel- 
come and  warm  salutations,  and  regales  them  very  cor- 
dially— too  cordially  ;  thanks  to  the  amazing  qualities 
of  Russian  cookery,  he  at  once  deprives  his  guests  of 
all  power  of  doing  anything  else  for  the  whole  even- 
ing but  play  at  preference.  He  never  occupies  him- 
self with  anything,  morning  or  evening,  and  has  even 
given  up  the  custom  of  reading  his  sonnik*  As  we 
can  still  count  in  our  dear  Eussia  a  great  number  of 
lords  of  the  soil  cut  after  this  pattern,  I  ought,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  anticipate  being  asked  with  what 
object  I  have  sat  down  to  describe  a  Mardari  Apol- 
lonovitch. Well,  the  fact  is,  I  am  dying  with  desire  to 
give  an  account  of  a  visit  which  I  made  to  him  not 
long  ago. 

It  was  summer,  and  I  arrived  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  vespers  were  ringing.  He  en- 
tered, accompanied  by  the  priest,  a  very  timid  young 
man,  who  had  left  his  college  benches  only  a  few  months 
before.  I  found  this  ecclesiastic  seated  near  the  draw- 
ing-room door  on  the  corner  of  a  chair.  Mardari 
Apollonovitch  gave  me  as  usual  a  most  warm  reception  ; 
he  is  tndy  a  very  good,  very  cordial  man,  to  visit  whom 
is  a  real  pleasure — a  man  without  dissimulation.  The 
priest  rose  and  looked  at  me. 

"  A  moment,  a  moment,"  said  Mardari  Apollonovitch 
to  the  young  man,  without  letting  go  my  hand,  "  do  not 
go  yet,  I  have  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy  for  you." 

*  Dream-Interpreter. 
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"  I  never  drink,"  muttered  the  young  ecclesiastic, 
mucli  troubled,  and  blushing  up  to  the  ears. 

"  What  a  good  joke !  come,  come,"  replied  Mardari 
Apollonovitch.  "  Hallo  !  Michka  !  Eouchka  !  a  glass  of 
brand)^,  and  quickly,  to  the  good  father." 

Eouchka,  a  large  and  meagre  septuagenarian,  quickly 
entered,  carrying  a  glass  of  brandy  on  a  plate,  on 
which,  I  thought,  I  distinguished  a  picture  of  nymphs 
bathing,  a  painting  of  which  there  remained  entire  only 
some  parts  excessively  plump  and  fleshy. 

The  priest  insisted  on  refusing  the  liquor. 

"  Drink,  father,  drink ;  come,  no  wry  faces  in  my 
house ;  it  is  not  allowed,"  said  the  gentleman  in  a  tone 
of  gentle  and  earnest  reproof. 

The  poor  young  man  obeyed. 

"  Well,  now  you  may  go,  father." 
The  ecclesiastic  thanked  him  for  his  goodness  by 
several  shy  bows. 

"  Good,  good,  go.  A  fine  fellow,  I  assure  you,"  said 
Mardari  Apollonovitch,  following  the  youth  with  his 
eye  as  he  withdrew ;  "  I  am  very  well  pleased  with 
him,  only  rather  young  yet.  Ah  !  my  dear  neighbour, 
you  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  how  goes  it  with  you?  Let  us 
step  out  on  the  balcony — ah  !  what  a  fine  evening  !" 

The  evening  was  certainly  as  beautiful  as  one  could 
conceive.     Tea  was  served. 

"  Tell  me,  pray,  Mardari  Apollonovitch,  about  those 
huts  down  there  upon  the  road,  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest ;  do  they  belong  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  what  about  them?" 

"  To  you,  seriously  ?  Well,  Mardari  Apollonovitch, 
I  would  not  have  supposed  it.  It  is  a  sin  lying 
upon  your  conscience.  Narrow  huts,  wretched,  de- 
testable, not  a  tree  round  them,  nor  a  bush,  not  even 
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a  duck-pond !  Wells !  yes,  one,  but  in  a  deplorable 
state.  Could  you  find  no  other  site?  A  sportsman 
too  informed  me  that  certain  old  hemp -fields  have  been 
taken  from  these  poor  creatures,  which  were  their  only 
resource." 

"  And  what  would  you  have  one  do  with  that  register 
of  lands?  Ah  !  that  register  !  It  is  a  bugbear.  I  fore- 
see no  good  which  can  come  out  of  that  famous  register. 
If  I  have  taken  away  hemp-fields,  if  I  have  not  dug 
ponds,  these  are,  in  short,  these  are,  are  they  not,  things, 
which  I  know  very  well  myself?  I  am,  you  see,  sir,  a 
simple  man — a  man  of  another  time  ;  what  my  forefathers 
did,  I  do.  A  lord  is  a  lord,  and  a  peasant  is  a  peasant 
— that  is  the  principle  I  go  upon." 

No  reply  certainly  could  be  given  to  arguments  so 
clear  and  convincing. 

"  And  then,"  he  resumed,  "  in  the  place  to  which  you 
refer,  there  are  none  but  bad  peasants — peasants  under 
a  ban.  There  are  two  families  there  especially,  whom 
my  late  father  did  not  like,  and  could  not  endure. — 
I  have  not  forgotten  that ;  and  I  have,  you  see,  always 
observed  this,  that  if  the  father  is  a  thief  the  son  is  a 
thief  too.  Think  what  you  please  of  it.  Blood,  oh  I 
blood,  is  everything !".  .  .  The  wind  had  quite  fallen. 
From  time  to  time  there  passed  a  gentle  breeze  ;  one  of 
these  feeble  currents,  as  it  breathed  its  last  against  the 
house-wall,  bore  to  our  ears  the  sound  of  measured 
strokes,  proceeding  from  the  stables  or  coach-house  on 
our  right.  Mardari  Apollonovitch  carried  his  full  cup 
to  his  lips,  and  had  already  enlarged  his  nostrils  (an  ope- 
ration without  which  no  true  and  genuine  Russian  can 
enjoy  his  tea),  when  he  suddenly  stopt  short,  listened, 
shook  his  head,  sipped  about  a  teaspoonful,  and,  replac- 
ing the  cup  upon  the  table,  uttered  with  a  smile  of  great 
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good  nature,  and  as  if  involuntarily  accompanying  with 
his  voice  the  sounds  which  reached  us — "  Tcheouki ! 
tcheouki !  tcheouki!  tcheouki!  tcheouk!" 

"  What  is  that?"   I  asked  with  surprise. 

"  Nothing — only  a  fellow  whom  I  ordered  to  be 
whipt ;  Vacia,  my  butler,  you  know  him  ?" 

"  Vacia,  do  you  say?" 

"  Yes,  Vacia,  the  servant  who  at  dinner  the  day 
before  yesterday,  served  us  with  wine.  That  large 
fellow,  you  recollect,  with  enormous  whiskers,  veritable 
brushes.     Ah  !  you  know  him  now  ?" 

The  soft,  sweet,  and  natural  expression  of  Mardari 
Apollonovitch  would  have  been  proof  against  the  pro- 
foundest  indignation.  I  abstained  from  shewing  my 
feelings  either  by  gesture  or  speech  ;  but  the  expression 
of  my  eye,  as  I  turned  it  upon  his  self-complacent  face, 
had  evidently  made  him  think  that  his  act  was  not  ap- 
proved of,  for  he  added  almost  immediately — 

"  What  of  that,  young  man  ?  What  of  it  ?  "  he  said, 
jocularly,  shaking  his  head.  "  I  am  a  great  villain — 
oh  yes  !  just  to  see  the  look  you  gave  me  !  Don't  you 
know  the  saying,  'He  who  loves  well,  chastises  well?' 
That  principle  is  not  of  yesterday." 

Quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  conversation,  I  took 
leave  of  Mardari  Apollonovitch.  Tn  passing  through 
the  village,  I  met  Vacia,  the  butler,  the  man  with  the 
great  whiskers.  He  was  lounging  along  the  path,  and 
cracking  nuts  as  he  went.  I  stopped  my  calash  and 
addressed  him. 

"  How  comes  this,  friend  ?  You  have  been  whipt  to  • 
day?" 

"  How  do  you  know  that?" 
"  Your  master  told  me." 
"  My  master  himself?" 
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"  Yes — why  did  he  order  you  to  be  punished  ?'" 

"  There  was  a  reason,  sir,  certainly.  With  ics,  one 
is  never  beaten  without  cause — no,  no,  no  ;  with  us,  no- 
thing of  the  sort ;  no,  no  ;  with  ws,  the  barin  is  not  a 
person  of  that  kind  ;  with  us,  he  is  a  barin,  ho !  ho ! 
such  a  barin  ,  .  .  no,  no  ;  he  has  not  his  equal  in  the 
whole  province — come." 

"  Drive  on  !"  I  said  to  my  coachman. 

This  is  indeed  "old  Eussia,"  I  thought,  as  I  re-en- 
tered mv  house. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


LEBEDIANA,  OR  THE  SMALL  RUSSIAN  TOWN. 

One  of  the  principal  attractions  of  sporting  is,  that 
you  are  perpetually  passing  from  one  spot  to  another, 
and  for  an  idle  man  this  locomotion  is  excessively  agree- 
able. One  must  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  in 
wet  weather  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  lose  your  way 
among  cross-roads,  and  wandering  where  chance  or 
Providence  leads  you,  to  be  ever  and  anon  stopping 
the  passing  peasant  with  the  question ;  "  Hallo,  my 
friend,  which  is  the  road  to  Mordovka?"  And  when 
you  have  reached  Mordovka,  to  have  to  ask  some  stupid 
baha  (the  men  being  all  in  the  fields)  if  it  is  far  to 
some  inn  of  the  main  highway,  and  what  is  the  most 
direct  road  to  it ;  and  after  you  have  travelled  ten 
versts  more,  with  tired-out  horses,  to  find  yourself  not 
before  an  inn,  but  in  some  wretched  seignorial  village 
of  the  name  of  KhoudoboubnofF,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  a  whole  herd  of  pigs  tumbling  about  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  plunged,  for  the  most  part,  up  to 
the  ears  in  a  black  mud,  and  never  conceiving  it  possible 
that  any  living  creature  should  come  to  disturb  them 
in  the  delicious  bath  in  which  they  are  revelling  at 
their  ease.  It  is  no  longer  amusing  to  be  nearly 
jolted  over  tottering  bridges,  to  execute  a  descent  down 
deep    ravines,    to    have   to  ford  some  wide- spreading 
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marshy  stream ;  nothing  is  less  deliglitful  than  to 
roll,  day  after  day,  over  the  green  sea  of  some  of  our 
high  roads,  and  stick  in  the  mud  (Heaven  preserve 
you  from  it)  for  several  hours  in  front  of  a  post-house, 
Avith  a  sign-post  either  enigmatical  or  meaningless  ;  it 
is  not  very  whetting  to  the  appetite  to  live  on  nothing 
but  eggs,  milk,  and  our  famous  bran  bread.  But  all 
these  little  disagreeables  are  compensated  by  undeniable 
advantages  and  pleasures.  Let  us  hasten,  however,  to 
our  more  immediate  subject. 

After  what  I  have  said,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
explain  to  the  reader  how  it  was  that,  five  years  ago,  I 
found  myself  in  Lebediana  just  at  the  time  of  the 
great  horse-fair.  A  sportsman,  everybody  knows,  may, 
any  fine  morning,  pass  the  limit  of  his  property  with 
the  firm  resolve  to  be  at  home  on  the  following  evening, 
and  yet,  obliviously  marching  on,  shooting  here  the 
quail,  and  there  the  woodcock,  find  himself,  in  the  end, 
contemplating  his  face  in  the  mirror  of  some  pool  of  the 
Petchora ;  and  what  is  quite  as  well  known,  every 
lover  of  the  field,  the  double-barrelled  gun  and  the 
game-bag,  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  passionate  admirer  of 
the  horse,  the  noblest  animal  in  creation.  I  came  then 
almost  accidentally  to  Lebediana.  Immediately  on  my 
arrival.  I  hastened  to  secure  a  room  in  the  inn,  to 
dress  myself  like  a  citizen,  and  to  find  my  way  to  the 
scene  of  the  fair.  A  waiter,  a  long  lean  fellow  about 
twenty,  with  a  nasal-tenor  voice,  had  already,  while 
undressing  me,  and  pouring  water  over  my  hands, 
informed  me,  shutting  his  eyes  with  respect,  that  his 
"  Illustrious  Excellency  the  Prince  N.  N.  N."  (who 
had  come  to  provide  fresh  horses  for  the  horse-cara- 
bineers) occupied  Number  One  ;  that  many  other  gen- 
tlemen and  noblemen  had  arrived  in  Lebediana ;  that 
in  the  evening  there  would  be  Bohemian  songs,  and 
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that  Pan  TverdovsJd  (a  Eussian  comedy)  would  be 
acted  at  the  theatre ;  that,  finally,  the  horses  had 
brought  good  prices,  and  that  the  best  of  them  were 
sold. 

I  reached  the  field  in  which  the  fair  was  going  on  , 
there  I  saw  ever  so  many  interminable  rows  of  carts, 
and  behind  the  carts  horses  of  all  possible  kinds  ;  riding, 
carriage,  racing,  field,  and  cart  horses.  Several,  well- 
fed  and  carefully  groomed,  were  distributed  according 
to  their  shades  of  colour,  covered  with  speckled  horse 
cloths,  and  attached  to  the  cross  beams  of  the  kibitkas, 
timidly  lowering  their  hind  qnarters  under  the  shadow 
of  the  whip,  which  their  masters  the  jockeys  swung 
over  them.  The  gentlemen's  riding  horses  sent  by  the 
rich  proprietors  who  lived  within  a  circle  of  one  or 
two  hundred  miles,  under  the  care  of  an  old  coachman 
and  two  or  three  sturdy  stable  boys,  shook  their  long 
chests,  stamped  their  feet,  and  bit  the  backs  of  the 
cars  with  ennui.  The  Viatka  mares,  with  their  ash- 
coloured  hides,  stood  close  together  ;  the  broad  buttocked 
trotting  horses,  with  their  wavy  tails,  hairy  fetlocks, 
and  dapple-grey,  black,  or  sorrel  skin,  stood  im- 
movable, like  lions  in  bronze,  at  equal  distances, 
about  a  foot  apart  from  each  other.  It  was  before 
these  last  that  amateurs  paused  with  respectful  admira- 
tion. 

In  the  midst  of  a  motley  multitude  in  the  streets 
and  lanes  formed  by  the  carts,  groups  of  men  of  all 
ages,  and  of  every  rank  and  aspect,  were  receiving 
continual  accessions  to  their  niuubers ;  there  were 
jockeys  in  blue  cafetans  and  high  caps  who  examined 
the  goers  and  comers,  and  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
purchasers;  gipsies,  with  eyes  bloodshot  or  streaked 
with  bile,  and  with  their  black  curly  hair,  crossing 
each   other  in  every   direction,    springing   about    like 
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burnt  cats,  looking  into  horses'  mouths,  and  lifting 
their  feet  and  tails  ;  they  shouted  and  railed,  played 
at  games  of  hazard,  and  showed  off  their  horses  round 
some  cavalry  commissary,  who  wore  a  cap  with  a  blue, 
or  yellow,  or  red  border,  and  a  soldier's  cloak  with  a  bea- 
ver collar.  A  huge  Cossack  passed  us  on  a  meagre  geld- 
ing with  the  chest  of  a  stag,  which  he  sold,  saddle,  bridle, 
and  all.  There  were  peasants  in  toulups  torn  at  the 
armpits,  who  laboured  despairingly  to  work  their  way 
through  the  dense  crowd,  and  a  dozen  boys  leaping  into 
a  cart,  drawn  by  a  horse  which  seemed  to  have  a  great 
desire  to  run  away ;  men,  who  in  a  place  a  little  apart, 
haggled  to  the  limits  of  patience,  came  to  an  agree- 
ment a  hundred  times,  and  then  found  that  each  held 
to  their  original  price;  and  the  matter  of  all  their  squab- 
bling, a  miserable  hack,  covered  with  shrivelled  mat- 
ting, all  in  tatters,  stood  dejectedly  by  winking  in  a 
heedless  way,  as  if  it  had  no  concern  with  all  that  was 
going  on  around  it ;  what  mattered  it,  indeed,  to  the 
poor  brute  by  whom  it  was  beaten  ? 

In  another  part  of  the  field  were  lords  of  the  soil, 
with  high  brow  and  dyed  moustache,  and  mighty  airs 
of  dignity,  dressed  in  camlet  tchout/ekas,  with  an  ann 
passed  through  one  sleeve,  and  the  other  free,  conversing 
with  big-bellied  merchants  in  down  caps  and  green  gloves. 
Cavalry  officers  of  various  regiments  met  here  ;  a  very 
tall  cuirassier,  a  native  of  our  German  provinces, 
with  an  admirable  sangfroid,  asked  a  lame,  miserable 
jockey,  what  price  he  wished  for  a  chestnut  which  he 
pointed  out  with  a  movement  of  his  chin  ;  a  fair- 
liaired  hussar,  of  not  more  than  twenty,  interested 
himself  deeply  in  a  horse  which  he  wished  to  match 
with  his  meagre  Spanish  genet,  and  drive  in  tandem. 
A  car-driver,  with  averylowhat  adorned  with  a  peacock's 
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feather,  dressed  in  a  russet  cafetan,  and  with  leather 
gloves,  which  he  seemed  to  prefer  to  wear  in  his  narrow 
green  belt,  was  in  quest  of  a  good  hack.  The  coach- 
men were  engaged  in  artistically  tying  up  their  horses' 
tails,  moistening  their  manes  with  saliva,  and  giving 
their  masters  respectful  advices. 

Elsewhere  the  groups  were  more  detached  ;  some, 
for  example,  wlio  had  just  concluded  a  bargain,  and  who 
hastened  to  drhik  in  the  hotel  or  the  tavern,  according  to 
their  rank.  It  was  altogether  an  infernal  hurly-burly 
of  motion,  shouting,  growling,  gesticulations,  pacifying, 
cursing,  laughing,  boasting,  and  running  about  up  to 
the  knees  in  mud.  I  made  my  way  with  difficulty 
into  this  crowd  ;  I  wished  to  purchase  three  good  little 
ponies  for  my  britzka,  as  those  which  I  possessed  were 
growing  old.  I  found  two  horses,  good  pairs,  but  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  find  a  third  to  match  them.* 

After  a  dinner  which  I  shall  not  undertake  to  de- 
scribe to  you  (considering  how  much  it  cost  poor  ^neas 
to  recall  to  mind  a  past  sorrow),  I  betook  myself  to 
the  place  which  is  boldly  named  the  cafe,  the  grand 
resort  of  cavalry  commissaries,  proprietors  or  managers 
of  studs,  and  other  people  of  importance.  In  the  billiard 
room,  quite  darkened  by  thick  volumes  of  tobacco  smoke, 
there  were  assembled  about  a  score  of  people.  There 
were  young  provincial  nobles  in  Brandenburg  frock-coats, 
grey  pantaloons,  and  little  well-oiled  moustaches,  looking 
about  them  with  a  proud  and  bold  look  ;  others,  in  short 
greatcoats,  were  making  a  fearful  noise.  In  a  corner 
four  merchants,  as  close  as  herrings  in  a  cask,  made  a 
group  by  themselves ;  officers  were  conversing  freely, 
but  only  with  one  another.  The  players  were  the  Prince 
N.  N.  N.,   a  young  man  of  twenty,  with  an  open  face 

*  It  is  customary  in  Russia  to  dnve  three  horses — a  troika. 
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in  "wluch  appeared  a  slightly  supercilious  look,  dressed 
in  a  loose  frock-coat,  red  silk  shirt  and  large  black 
velvet  trousers,  and  Victor  Khlopakoflf,  ex-sub-lieu- 
tenant. 

This  ex-officer  Victor  Khlopakoff — a  little  man,  dark, 
thin,  of  about  thirty,  with  black  hair,  black  eyes,  nose 
flat  and  slightly  twisted — is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
fairs  and  elections  of  the  magistrates  who  are  not  nomi- 
nated by  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice. 
He  skips  when  walking,  rounds  his  arms  like  the  handle 
of  a  pot,  doubling  his  fists  upon  his  haunches,  wears 
his  cap  upon  one  ear,  turns  up  the  facings  of  the  wrist 
of  his  military  surtout,  which  is  lined  with  a  calico 
subject  to  changes  of  colour.  M.  Khlopakoff  has  the 
talent  of  mingling  very  rapidly  with  all  the  rich,  hair- 
brained,  young  metropolitans  (from  St.  Petersburg), 
who  happen  to  visit  our  part  of  the  country  ;  he  drinks 
and  smokes  with  them,  makes  one  of  their  set,  and 
addresses  them  quite  familiarly.  How  it  comes  that  they 
allow  him  such  liberties,  is  a  great  mystery.  He  has 
no  wit ;  he  is  not  even  amusing ;  as  a  merry  fellow  he 
is  quite  useless.  It  is  true  that  these  young  men  treat 
him  as  a  good  fellow,  in  reality  quite  beneath  them, 
but  with  whom  the  familiarity  of  a  day  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence.  You  may  see  some  of  them  going 
arm-in-arm  with  him  for  two  or  three  weeks  together ; 
then  all  of  a  sudden  they  no  longer  know  him,  no 
longer  even  give  him  a  passing  salutation,  and  he,  on 
his  part,  knows  how  to  look  as  if  he  did  not  perceive 
them  .  .  .  There  was  no  kind  of  attraction  which  I 
could  see  about  him,  unless  it  be  that  young  men  con- 
sider it  evidence  of  great  talent  to  smoke  a  hundred  pipes 
of  Joukoff  tobacco  in  a  day,  and  find  something  humorous 
in  a  trick,  at  billiards,  of  raising  the  left  leg  higher  than 
his  head  in  taking  aim,  and  of  rubbing  his  left  hand  for 
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two  minutes  before  striking  his  billiard  ball  .  .  .  but  it 
must  be  agreed  that  everybody  is  not  alive  to  these  great 
merits.  He  is,  certainly,  to  give  him  his  due,  a  hard 
drinker ;  but  this  is  no  rare  accomplishment  in  Eussia. 
In  short,  the  basis  of  M.  Khlopakoff's  success  is  to  me 
quite  problematical.  I  do  not  deny  the  success  itself; 
on  the  contrary,  I  affirm  it ;  it  is  the  cause  of  it  which 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  see.  All  I  can  do  is  to  suppose  that 
this  gentleman  is  extremely  circumspect  in  all  his 
doings,  that  he  takes  care  never  to  allow  himself  liber- 
tii\s  with  any  one,  and  that  he  is  never  betrayed  into 
saying  a  sharp  or  ill-natured  word  either  to  or  concern- 
ing those  who  condescend  to  associate  with  him. 

Two  days  after  I  left  Lebediana.  I  had  occasion  to 
revisit  it  three  weeks  after,  on  my  route  to  another  part  of 
the  country,  and  put  up  at  my  old  quarters  for  a  few 
liours.  After  dinner  I  strolled  to  the  cafe,  and  recog- 
nised almost  all  the  old  faces;  and,  what  surprised 
me  most,  I  found  the  Prince  N.  N.  N.  still  displaying 
at  billiards  all  his  natural  and  acquired  graces.  But 
fortune  had  already  turned  with  M.  Khlopakoif ;  he  was 
supplanted  in  the  good  graces  of  the  prince  by  another 
favourite,  the  little  fair-haired  officer.  The  poor  ex- 
sub-lieuteuant  made  one  last  effort  in  my  presence  to 
regain  the  prince's  favour  by  a  stale  and  heavy  witti- 
cism ;  but  the  prince,  instead  of  smiling,  frowned 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  M.  Khlopakoff  hung  his 
head,  slunk  away  into  a  corner,  and  began  modestly 
and  silently  to  fill  his  pipe. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  WOMAN,  AND  HER  NEPHEW 
THE  ARTIST. 

GrivE  me  your  hand,  dear  reader,  and  accompany  me 
on  a  visit  to  one  of  my  neighbours.  The  day  is  fine, 
the  bkie  sky  of  the  month  of  May  is  a  beantiful  object ; 
the  smooth  young  leaves  of  the  white  hazel  trees  are  as 
brilliant  as  if  they  had  been  newly  washed.  The 
large  smooth  fields  are  covered  with  that  fine  young 
gniss  which  the  sheep  love  so  much  to  crop ;  on  the 
right  and  left,  on  the  long  slopes  of  the  hills,  the  rj'e- 
grass  is  waving,  and  over  its  smooth  swell  glide  the 
shadows  of  the  little  flying  clouds.  In  the  distance  the 
woods  are  resplendent  with  the  brilliant  light,  the  ponds 
glitter,  and  the  villages  are  bathed  in  yellow  rays.  '  In- 
numerable larks  fly  about  singing  and  beating  theii- 
wings  in  unison  ;  making  their  appearance  first  in  owe 
spot,  then  in  another,  they  rise  lightly  from  the  fields, 
and  again  are  as  quickly  lost  in  them.  The  rooks  sta- 
tion themselves  on  the  highway,  looking  up  fixedly  at 
the  sun ;  they  move  aside  to  let  you  pass,  or  foolishly 
fly  forward  ten  paces  on  the  edge  of  the  road.  On  the 
slopes  beyond  a  ravine  a  labourer  is  at  his  plough, 
and  a  piebald  foal,  with  its  miserable  little  tail,  dis- 
shevelled  mane,  and  long  frail  legs,  runs  after  its 
mother,  and  we  may  just  hear  its  plaintive  neigh.    We 
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enter  a  birch  wood,  and  a  fresh  and  strong  odour  fills 
the  air ;  we  reach  the  gate  of  an  enclosure ;  the  coach- 
man descends,  and,  while  the  horses  snort  and  the  right 
wheeler  plays  with  his  tail  and  rubs  his  jaw  against 
the  pole,  he  opens  the  creaking  gate,  and,  reseating 
himself,  we  roll  on. 

A  village  now  presents  itself,  and,  after  passing  five 
or  six  farm-yards,  we  turn  to  the  right,  and,  de- 
scending rapidly,  are  soon  driving  along  an  embank- 
ment. Beyond  a  pond  of  moderate  extent,  and  behind 
apple  trees  and  clustering  lilacs,  an  old  wooden  house 
is  now  visible,  painted  red  and  possessing  two  chimneys  ; 
we  drive  along  a  paling  on  the  left,  and  pass  through 
a  large  open  carriage -entrance,  saluted  by  the  husky 
barliings  of  three  old  worn-out  dogs.  My  groom  gai- 
lanily  salutes  a  good  old  housekeeper,  who  is  peeping 
out  of  the  pantry  through  a  foot-and-a-half  window. 
'We  draw  up  before  the  door,  near  the  verandah  of  a 
gloomy  little  house.  It  is  the  abode  of  Tatiana  Boris- 
sovna  .  .  .  But  there  she  is  herself,  saluting  us  from 
the  window  ! 

"  Good  morning,  good  morning,  Madame." 
Tatiana  Borissovna  is  a  woman  of  about  fifty;  she 
has  large  bluish-gray  eyes  slightly  prominent,  a  nose 
inclined  to  flatness,  cherry  cheeks,  and  a  double  chin. 
Her  face  beams  with  sweetness  and  goodness.  She 
once  had  a  husband,  but  so  long  ago  that  no  one  has 
any  recollection  of  it.  She  scarcely  ever  leaves  her 
little  property,  keeps  up  but  a  slight  connection  with  her 
neighbours,  seldom  invites  them  to  her  house,  and  likes 
none  but  young  people.  Her  father  was  a  poor  gen- 
tleman, and  she  consequently  received  a  very  imperfect 
education  ;  in  other  words,  she  does  not  speak  French, 
and  has  never  seen  even  Moscow,  not  to  speak  of  St. 
Petersburg.      But,    spite  of  these  little   defects,   she 
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manages  all  her  affairs  in  her  country  life  so  simply 
and  wisely;  she  has  so  large  a  way  of  thinking,  of  feel- 
ing, and  comprehending  things;  she  is  so  little  accessible 
to  the  thousand  weaknesses  which  are  generally  found 
in  our  good  provincial  ladies— poor  things,  that,  in 
tmth,  one  cannot  help  admiring  her.  Only  consider 
tLat  she  lives  all  the  year  round  within  the  precincts 
of  her  own  village  and  estate,  quite  isolated,  and 
th;',t  she  remains  a  stranger  to  all  the  tittle-tattle  of  the 
locility ;  does  not  rail,  slander,  take  offence,  or  choke 
anc  fret  with  curiosity — that  envy,  jealousy,  aversion, 
and  restlessness  of  body  and  mind,  are  all  unknown  to 
her — only  consider  this,  and  grant  that  she  is  a  marvel. 

Ivery  day  after  eleven  o'clock,  she  is  dressed  in  a 
gowa  of  iron-grey  taffeta,  and  a  white  cap  with  long 
puce  ribbons  ;  she  likes  to  eat,  and  make  others  do 
ths  same ;  but  she  eats  moderately,  and  lets  others 
folow  her  example.  Preserves,  fruits,  pickled  meats, 
an  all  entrusted  to  the  housekeeper.  With  what, 
thm,  does  she  occupy  herself,  and  how  does  she 
fir  up  her  day  ?  She  reads,  perhaps,  you  will  say.  No, 
shi  does  not  read ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  people  must 
thnk  of  others  than  Tatiana  Borissovna  when  they 
print  a  book. 

In  winter,  if  she  is  alone,  our  Tatiana  Borissovna 
sits  near  a  window,  and  quietly  knits  a  stocking ;  in 
summer,  she  goes  and  comes  in  her  garden,  where  she 
plants  and  waters  flowers,  picks  the  caterpillars  from 
her  shrubs,  puts  props  under  her  bushes,  and  sprinkles 
sand  over  the  garden  paths ;  then  she  can  amuse  her- 
self for  hours  with  the  feathered  race  in  her  court-yard, 
with  her  kittens  and  the  pigeons,  all  of  which  she  feeds 
herself.  She  occupies  herself  very  little  with  housekeep- 
ing. If  unexpectedly  any  good  young  neighbour  chances 
to  look  in,  she  is  then  as  happy  as  possible ;  she  esta- 
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blisbes  herself  npon  her  divan,  regales  her  visitor 
with  tea,  hears  all  he  has  to  say,  sometimes  gives  him 
little  friendly  pats  on  the  oheek,  laughs  heartily  at 
his  sallies,  and  speaks  little  herself.  Are  you  an^ 
iioyed,  or  the  victim  of  some  misfortune?  She  con- 
soles you  with  the  most  sympathising  words,  and 
opens  up  various  means  of  reliel",  all  full  of  good 
sense.  How  many  there  are  who,  after  confiding  to  her 
their  family  secrets  and  their  private  griefs,  hffve 
found  themselves  so  relieved  by  unburdening  thfeir 
minds,  that  they  have  bathed  her  hands  with  tljeir 
tears.  In  general,  she  sits  right  before  her  gu^st, 
her  head  leaning  lightly  on  her  left  hand,  lookin|  in 
his  face  with  so  much  kindly  interest,  smiling  vith 
such  friendly  good  nature,  that  one  can  scarcely  leep 
themselves  from  saying,  "  Ah !  what  an  excellent 
woman  you  are,  Tatiana  Borissovna !  Come,  I'  will 
conceal  from  you  nothing  that  weighs  upon  my  heart  1" 
In  her  delightful,  nice  little  rooms,  one  is  so  pleasjd 
with  himself  and  everybody,  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
leave  them  ;  in  this  little  heaven,  the  weather  is  alwaj's 
at  "  set  fair." 

Tatiana  Borissovna  is  an  admirable  woman,  whorn. 
nobody  thinks  of  admiring,  one  only  rejoices  to  love\ 
her.  Her  exquisite  good  sense,  her  firmness,  her  inde- 
pendent conduct,  her  warm  sympathy  with  the  miseries 
and  joys  of  others,  and  in  general,  all  the  qualities 
which  make  her  Avhat  she  is,  were  born  with  her,  and 
have  really  cost  her  neither  pains  nor  cultivation.  You 
cannot  imagine  this  woman  other  than  you  see  her,  and 
it  would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  compliment  her  on 
exercising  any  power  over  herself  to  make  herself  what 
she  is.  She  loves,  above  everything  else  in  the  world, 
to  see  the  games  and  the  joyous  sallies  of  youth  ;  she 
crosses  her  arms  on  such  occasions,  hangs  her  head, 
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half  shuts  her  eyes  and  smiles ;  then  sighs  and  says, 
"  Ah  !  my  children,  my  dear  children  ! "  And  one  dies 
with  desire  to  run  up  to  her  and  taking  her  by  her  good, 
plump,  little  hand,  say,  "  Listen,  Tatiana  Borissovna, 
you  cannot  but  know  what  a  worthy  creature  you  are  ! 
With  all  your  simplicity  and  patriarchal  ignorance,  you 
are  an  admirable  woman!"  The  very  name  of  this 
woman  has  something  tender,  amiable,  and  feeling  about 
it ;  there  is  a  pleasure  in  pronouncing  it ;  it  is  never  on 
the  lips  of  an  honest  man  without  his  face  beaming 
with  an  affectionate  smile.  How  often  have  I  said  to 
the  passing  peasant,  "  Be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the 
way  to  Gratchevka?"  "  Go  to  Viazovo,  then  pass 
by  the  house  of  Tatiana  Borissovna,  and  at  Tatiana 
Borissovna's  any  one  will  point  out  to  you  the  way  to 
Gratchevka."  And  as  he  pronounces  this  name  Tatiana 
Borissovna,  the  peasant  moves  his  head  with  a  pecu- 
liarly complaisant,  well-satisfied  air. 

She  has  few  servants,  conforming  in  this  to  her 
.  circumstances ;  the  house,  the  laundry,  the  pantry,  and 
the  kitchen,  are  all  under  the  orders  of  Agafia,  the 
housekeeper,  who  was  Tatiana's  nurse  forty  years  ago, 
a  very  mild  creature,  slightly  complaining,  and  quite 
toothless.  Two  maid-servants,  of  solid  structure,  and 
with  cheeks  as  fresh  as  St.  Antony  apples,  are  entirely 
under  her  directions.  The  functions  of  valet -de-chambre, 
overseer,  and  butler,  appertain  to  the  septuagenarian 
Polycarp,  a  servant  with  some  pretensions  to  education. 
The  chief  feature  of  his  character  is  a  personal  hatred 
of  Napoleon,  whom  he  calls  only  by  the  contemptuous 
name  of  Bonapartichko.  A  devoted  amateur  in  the 
breeding  of  nightingales,  Polycarp  always  has  in  his 
room  five  or  six  of  these  birds,  which  he  tends  with  a 
maternal  assiduity.  In  spring  time,  from  the  month  of 
March,  he  will  sit  whole  days  by  their  cages,  waiting 
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for  their  first  attempts  at  song  ;  and  when  he  has  heard 
them,  he  buries  his  fiice  in  his  hands,  bursts  into  tears,  and 
with  sobs  cries,  "Ah!  that  is  sad,  that  is  sad!" 
Polycarp  has  an  assistant  in  the  person  of  his  grandson 
Vacia,  a  boy  of  twelve,  with  vivacious  eyes  and  curly 
hair.  Polycarp  loves  this  child  to  madness,  although 
he  is  finding  fault  with  him  from  morning  to  night ;  he 
occupies  himself,  too,  with  his  education.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  his  training  : 

"  Vacia,  come,  say  '  Bonapartichko  was  a  brigand.'" 
"  What  will  you  give  me,  grandfather  ?" 
"  What  will  I  give  you  ?     Nothing  at  all.     What  I 
are  you  a  Russian  or  not  ?" 

"  I  am  an  Amtchanian,  grandfather  ;  I  was  born  in 
Aratchensk."* 

"  Oh  !  the  little  blockhead  ;  in  what  country  is  Amt- 
chensk,  then,  do  you  think  ?" 
"  How  shoidd  I  know?" 
"  Amtchensk  is  in  Russia,  you  little  fool." 
*'  And    what    of   that  ?       What   though    it    be    in 
Russia?" 

"  How !  what  of  that,  do  you  say  ?  Our  prince, 
Mikhailo  Illarionovitch  Golenistchef  Koutouzofi"  Smo- 
lenski,  with  the  help  of  God,  chased  that  Bonapartichko 
out  of  Russia.     Don't  you  know  the  song — 

'  The  famous  Bonapartichko, 
We  led  him  a  pretty  dance  ; 
He  left  his  garters  behind  him, 
And  ran  away  to  France.' 

Do  you  understand  now,  you  little  fool,  do  you  under- 
stand that  the  Prince  of  Smolensk  saved  your  country  ?" 
"  Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with  me  ?" 

•  Mtsensk  is  vulgarly  called  Amtchensk,  and  the  inhabilanta 
Amtchans. 
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*'  With  yon,  you  wicked  little  rascal  ?  What  ! 
don't  you  perceive  that  if  the  most  illustrious  Prince 
Mikhailo  Illarionovitch  had  not  made  Bonapartichko 
take  to  his  heels,  a  mouci'e  (monsieur)  would  now  be 
your  master,  and  let  you  know  what  he  wished  you  to 
do  with  good  blows  on  the  nape  of  your  neck.  He 
would  come  up  to  you  so,  and  say,  '  Bojou  (bon  jour), 
va  bieen,  comment  vous  portcz  vous,'  and  hit  you  such 
a  blow." 

"  Ha  !  then  I  would  plant  my  fist  in  his  stomach." 

"  And  immediately  he  would  cry  '  Bojou,  bojou  rr, 
venne  issi,'  and  pound  your  head." 

"  And  I  would  take  hold  of  his  legs,  and  trip  up  his 
goat-shanks." 

"  Yes,  you  are  quite  right,  a  Frenchman  has  legs 
like  a  he-goat.  But  then  he  would  strangle  you,  don't 
you  see  ?" 

"  And  I  would  fight  with  him  to  the  death ;  I 
would  call  the  coachman  Mikhee." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  the  Frantsouz  could  easily 
beat  Mikhee?" 

"  Mikhee  !  Come,  come,  grandfather,  you  don't  know 
how  strong  Mikhee  is." 

"  Well,  and  what  would  you  do  then  to  the  French- 
man '?" 

"  We'd  give  it  him  on  the  back,  on  the  back,  grand- 
father, on  the  back  ;   oh  !  we'd  give  it  him." 

"  And  he  would  cry,  '  Pardonn^  pardonn,  se  vous 
2?leie.'  " 

"  And  we  should  say  to  him,  '  no,  no,  no ;  none  of 
your  se  vous  ple'ie's,  you  mad  Frantsouz,'  and  keep 
beating  him." 

"I  do  love  to  hear  you  speak  that  way,  my  good 
little  fellow.  You  are  a  capital  chap.  Come  then, 
Vacia,  cry  '  Bonapartichko  brigand  ! '  " 
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"  Will  you  give  me  a  lump  of  sugar,  tlien  ?" 

"  Ah,  you  rogue  ! " 

Tatiana  Borissovna  sees  little  of  the  ladies  of  the 
province,  because  she  does  not  know  how  to  entertain 
them  ;  the  monotony  of  their  conversation  sets  her  to 
sleep  ;  she  shakes  herself  and  makes  great  efforts  to  keep 
her  eyes  open  and  assume  an  attentive  air,  but  imme- 
diately relapses  into  slumber.  If  one  must  say  it,  in 
general  she  has  no  particular  affection  for  women.  One 
of  her  friends,  a  good  and  peaceable  young  man,  had  a 
sister,  a  querulous  old  maid  of  thirty-eight,  a  very  good 
creature  at  bottom,  but  scatter-brained,  eccentric,  and 
excitable.  He  had  often  spoken  to  his  sister  about 
their  neighbour.  One  fine  morning  our  ancient  Miss 
ordered  Favourite  to  be  saddled,  and  betook  herself  to 
Tatiana  Borissovna's.  In  hei-  long  amazonian  costume, 
her  hat  on  her  head,  large  curls  hanging  down  on  her 
shoulders,  she  entered  the  ante-room,  and  passing  the 
astounded  Vacia,  who  took  her  for  a  roussalka,  she  ex- 
ploded like  a  bomb  into  the  drawing-room.  Tatiana 
Borissovna  was  herself  so  surprised  by  this  irruption, 
that  though  she  wished  to  rise  and  say  something,  she 
could  neither  stir  nor  speak. 

"  Tatiana  Borissovna,"  said  in  an  almost  supplicating 
voice  the  unknown  visitor,  "  Excuse  my  boldness.  I 
am  the  sister  of  your  friend  Alexis  Nicolaitch  K  .  .  . 
and  he  has  spoken  to  me  about  you  so  often,  and  so 
much,  that  I  have  determined  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  You  do  me  great  honour  ..."  said  the  invaded 
lady  with  some  hesitation. 

The  amazon  threw  her  hat  on  an  arm  chair,  with 
both  hands  put  her  curls  behind  her  ears,  sat  down 
beside  Tatiana,  and  began  to  address  her  in  a  tone  of 
reverie  and  emotion  :   "  Ah,  well,  here  then — yes,  here 
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at  last  is  that  good,  that  pure,  that  saintly  creature  ! 
there,  I  see  her  at  last,  that  woman  at  once  so  simple 
''and  yet  so  profound  !  How  pleased  I  feel  now,  oh  how 
happy  !  How  much,  how  very  much  we  shall  love  each 
other !  At  last  I  will  live.  Yes,  there  she  is,  just 
Ruch  a  woman  as  I  had  imagined  to  myself."  So  saying, 
she  devoured  Tatiana  Borissovna  with  her  eyes.  "  As- 
sure me  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  my  best,  my 
excellent  ..." 

"  I  am  highly  flattered,  very  much  pleased  .  .  .  hut 
.  .  .  may  I  offer  you  a  cup  of  tea  ?" 

The  amazon  gave  a  smile  full  of  grace,  muttered  to  her- 
self the  German  words,  "  Wie  wahr,  wie  unreflectirt," 
(how  genuine  and  simple  !)  and  then  cried  with  ardour, 
"  Permit,  dearest  lady,  permit  me  to  embrace  you  !" 

The  old  Miss  remained  full  three  hours  with  Tatiana 
Borissovna,  and  during  all  that  time  her  tongue  never 
ceased  to  wag  for  a  second.  She  insisted  on  explaining 
to  her  new  acquaintance,  Tatiana  Borissovna,  the  value 
of  Tatiana  herself. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  young  lady, 
Tatiana  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take  a  bath  by 
way  of  refreshment,  and  then  to  go  to  bed,  where, 
instead  of  dinner,  she  took  three  cups  of  lime-tree  in- 
fusion, and  then  sought  and  enjoyed — thank  heaven — a 
refreshing  slumber.  But  the  following  morning,  the 
old  damsel  reappeared,  spent,  on  this  occasion,  four 
long  mortal  hours  beside  the  astounded  Tatiana, 
and  when  she  left,  alas !  promised  to  return  next  day, 
and  every  day,  to  converse  with  her  friend.  Because, 
you  see,  she  had  determined  to  develope  and  perfect 
the  beautiful,  the  rich  (as  she  said),  but  uncultivated 
nature  of  her  brother's  friend  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  she 
would,  in  a  short  time,  have  made  Tatiana  mad  with 
vexation,  had  she  not  been  suddenly  disenchanted,  and 
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biid  she  not  also,  before  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  a  young  student,  with  whom 
she  commenced,  from  the  very  first  note,  an  ardent 
and  impassioned  correspondence. 

After  these  famous  fifteen  days  of  severe  suffer- 
ing, Tatiana  Borissovna  was  more  than  ever  on  her 
guard  with  respect  to  the  ladies  of  her  neighbourhood. 
But  nothing  on  earth  is  stable.  Whatever  I  have 
narrated  to  you  about  the  peaceful  existence  of  this 
excellent  country  lady,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  as 
present  to  you  as  possible ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  all 
over  with  her ;  the  sweet  peace  whicli  reigned  in  this 
house  has  departed,  never  to  return.  For  a  year  past, 
her  solitude  has  been  rudely  broken,  and  there  dv/ells 
under  her  roof  a  nephew,  an  artist  from  St.  Petersburg. 
I  am  just  going  to  explain  to  you  how  this  has  come 
about. 

Tatiana  Borissovna  had  taken  to  live  with  her  a  little 
boy  of  twelve,  of  the  name  of  Andreouchka,  the  son  of 
her  late  brother.  His  mother  was  also  dead.  He  had 
fine,  large,  clear  eyes,  a  very  small  mouth,  a  regular 
nose,  and  a  high  forehead.  His  voice  was  sweet  and 
clear,  he  was  always  neat  and  clean,  and  quite  a  model 
of  politeness  to  all  the  acquaintances  of  his  aunt,  his 
dear  aunt,  whose  hands  he  kissed  with  a  respectful  af- 
fection which  it  was  quite  beautiful  to  see. 

Meanwhile,  she  had  not  a  very  great  attachment  to 
him ;  she  had,  in  fact,  a  grave  mistrust  of  all  these 
caresses,  of  that  conduct  so  correct  and  so  marvellously 
attentive.  The  boy  grew  ;  she  began  to  be  more  and 
more  uneasy  about  his  future.  An  unexpected  and 
painful  occurrence  now  took  place.  One  day,  just  eight 
years  ago,  she  received  the  visit  of  a  Monsieur  Peoter 
Mikhailytch  Benevolenski,  college  coimcillor  and  knight. 
He  g-ave  himself  out  as  a  lover  of  the  arts — a  love  which 
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was  in  him  very  disinterested ;  for  to  speak  the  truth, 
there  was  no  one  art  in  which  he  was  really  a  connois- 
seur. When  one  saw  him  take  a  passion  for  this  or 
that  piece  of  music,  or  this  or  that  picture,  one  could 
not  help  asking  himself,  by  what  mysterious  and  in- 
explicable law  this  passion  could  have  grown  up  in  a 
man  decidedly  practical,  material,  and  altogether  me- 
diocre .  .  .  However,  we  have  many  such  men  in  our 
beloved  Russia.  The  love  which  they  bear  for  the  arts 
and  artists  gives  them  generally  so  strange  an  air,  that 
it  is  quite  painful  to  see  and  hear  their  false  enthusiasm, 
their  cold  warmth  ;  you  are  particularly  impressed  with 
this  by  their  forced  and  emphatic  way  of  pronouncing 
the  names  of  Raphael  and  Correggio,  the  divine  Sanzio, 
and  the  inimitable  Allegris. 

At  breakfast,  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  M.  Benevo- 
lenski,  she  told  her  nephew  to  show  his  little  drawings. 

"  So  !  he  practises  drawing  does  he  ?"  said  M.  Bene- 
volenski  with  some  surprise ;  and  he  smiled  graciously 
at  the  child. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  draws,"  said  Tatiana.  "  It  is  his  passion, 
and  just  imagine,  without  having  had  any  master  or 
any  teaching !" 

"  Let  me  see,  let  me  see." 

Andreouchka,  with  the  blush  of  modesty  on  his  brow, 
presented  his  drawing  book.  M.  Benevolenski  began 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  refined 
connoisseur.  "  Bravo,  young  man  !"  he  said,  "  bravo  ! 
that  is  very  good,  very  good."  And  he  passed  his  hand 
very  gently  over  Andreouchka's  curly  head  as  he  spoke. 
The  little  fellow  took  hold  of  it  very  prettily,  and  im- 
printed on  it  a  tender  and  respectful  kiss. 

"  Ah  !  just  see  what  talent  is  here.  I  congratulate 
you,  Tatiana  Borissovna,  and  from  my  heart." 

''  Thanks,  Peoter  Mikhailytch  ;  but  you  see  I  am  not 
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able  to  give  him  a  master.  The  master  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  asks  quite  a  fabulous  price.  There  is  a 
painter  in  the  house  of  my  neighbours  the  Antamanoffs, 
but  the  lady  forbids  very  strictly  his  giving  any  lessons 
out  of  her  house.  She  is  convinced  that  he  will  spoil 
his  taste  and  hand  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  pupil." 

"Hum!"  replied  M.  Benevolenski  dreamily,  and 
fixing  a  long  look  upon  Andreouchka.  "  Ah,  well !  that 
is  a  small  matter ;  we  shall  speak  again  about  it," 
he  added  quickly,  and  rubbing  his  hands  violently. 
After  dinner  he  had  a  particular  conversation  with 
Tatiana  Borissovna.  The  doors  of  the  drawing-room 
v.-ere  closed,  and  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  Andre- 
ouchka was  called.  "When  he  entered  M.  Benevolenski 
had  a  slight  animation  in  his  features,  and  his  eyes  were 
sparkling.  Tatiana  Borissovna  was  seated  in  a  corner 
wiping  her  eyes.  "  My  dear  little  Andre,"  she  said  at 
last,  "  thank  Peoter  Mikhailytch  ;  he  will  take  you 
under  his  guardianship,  and  carry  you  with  him  to  St. 
Petersburg." 

Andreouchka  was  dumb  with  astonishment.  "  My 
boy,  speak  out  frankly,"  said  M.  Benevolenski,  in  a  tone 
full  of  dignity  and  benevolence ;  "  my  boy,  or  rather 
young  man,  have  you  a  desire  to  become  an  artist? 
Do  you  feel  a  true  vocation  for  the  arts?" 

"  I  wish  to  be  an  artist,  Peoter  Mikhailytch,"  said 
Andreouchka,  boiling  over  with  delight. 

"  Well,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  it.  It  will  grieve  you 
much  to  leave  your  excellent  and  venerable  aunt,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  ever  retain  the  most  lively 
gratitude  for  her  kindness  to  you." 

"  I  adore  my  aunt,"  said  Andreouchka,  shutting  his 
eyes  with  an  air  of  compunction. 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  that  is  quite  intelligible,  and 
does  vou  honour,  mv  voung  friend  :  but  consider,  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  joy  she  will  have,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  hear  of  your  success." 

"  Embrace  me,  Andreouchka,"  faltered  the  excellent 
old  lady. 

Andreouchka  threw  himself  into  his  aunt's  arms,  and 
then  she  said  to  him — "  Now,  go  and  thank  your  bene- 
factor." 

Andreouchka  embraced  the  huge  paunch  of  M.  Bene- 
volenski,  and  two  days  after  that  scene,  they  set  out 
together  to  the  capital. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  absence,  Andre- 
ouchka wrote  pretty  often,  usually  adding  a  few  sketches 
to  his  letter.  M.  Benevolenski  sometimes  added  a  few 
words,  generally  favourable  to  the  youth.  Letters, 
however,  became  more  and  more  rare,  and  at  last  ceased 
altogether.  The  nice  nephew  had  not  for  a  whole  year 
given  a  sign  of  life  to  his  aunt,  and  she  was  beginning 
to  feel  serious  uneasiness,  when  she  one  day  received 
the  following  note  : — 

"  Dear  Aunt — Peoter  Mikhailytch  is  no  more.  Four 
days  ago  a  dreadful  stroke  of  apoplexy  deprived  me  of 
my  friend  and  protector.  You  are  aware  that  I  had 
no  other  means  of  subsistence  in  St.  Petersburg.  I 
am  now  twenty  years  old ;  seven  years  of  study  have 
been  to  me  seven  years  of  marked  and  remarkable  pro- 
gress, I  flatter  myself.  I  rely  on  my  talent — I  rely 
on  it  firmly,  as  a  means  of  gaining  my  livelihood.  Be 
assured  that  I  do  not  feel  discouraged ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  to  meet  present  conjunctures,  you  may  send  me 
two  hundred  and  fifty  roubles  in  bank  notes,  and  you 
will  oblige  me. — I  remain,"  &c.  &c. 

Tatiana  Borissovna  sent  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
roubles  to  her  nephew.  Two  months  after,  he  renewed 
his  request.  She  had  great  difiiculty  in  procuring  the 
sum  ;  however,  she  procured  it  at  last  and  dispatched  it. 

T 
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Three  weeks  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  he  returned  to 
the  charge  ;  he  had  to  purchase  very  expensive  colours 
for  a  portrait  of  the  princess  Terterecheneff.  Tatiana 
Borissovna  found  courage  to  deny  his  request  this  time. 
"  Well,  my  dear  aunt,"  he  replied,  "  I  may  inform  you 
that  I  intend  to  leave  this  and  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
you  in  the  country,  for  the  re-establishment  of  my  deli- 
cate health."  And,  in  point  of  fact,  Andreouchka  made 
his  appearance  at  Malyia-Bry^i  about  the  middle  of  May. 

Tatiana  Borissovna  did  not  at  the  first  glance  recognise 
Andreouchka.  After  receiving  his  last  letter,  she  had 
prepared  herself  to  see  a  thin,  delicate  youth,  and  she 
had  before  her  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  with  a  large 
face,  and  well-oiled  curly  hair.  The  small,  weakly, 
pale  Andreouchka,  had  now  become  the  vigorous  and 
athletic  Andre  Ivanovitch  Beelozoroff.  And  he  was 
not  only  changed  in  his  exterior ;  for  the  timidity,  cir- 
cumspection, and  the  attention  to  neatness  of  his  boy- 
hood, had  given  place  to  a  negligence  intolerable,  or 
rather  insolent.  He  swung  to  the  right  and  left  as  he 
walked,  flung  the  weight  of  his  heavy  body  into  the 
arm-chairs,  amused  himself  with  beating  upon  the 
tables  as  if  lie  would  break  them  to  pieces,  and  throw- 
ing himself  backward  with  his  whole  weight,  would  kick 
up  the  table  with  his  toe,  as  if  he  would  balance  it ; 
spoke  brusquely  to  his  aunt,  and  insolently  to  the  do- 
mestics. 

"  Ah !  that  is  what  I  am,  you  see !  An  artist  I,  a 
free  Cossack  ;  so  are  we  artists  made  ! " 

For  many  days  in  succession  he  never  touched  his 
brush,  and  did  not  even  dream  of  preparing  his  palette ; 
then  inspiration  would  come  upon  him,  and,  make 
way !  make  way !  the  artist  feels  an  excitement  near 
akin  to  the  intoxication  caused  by  wine  from  the  cellars 
in  November;    he  is  stupid,   awkward,   noisy.      His 
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cheeks  take  tlae  colour  of  bricks,  his  eyes  are  of  a 
whity  yellow,  and  he  never  ceases  trumpeting  his  ca- 
pacities, his  talents,  his  merits,  his  progress,  his  suc- 
cesses. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  he  has 
the  capacity  of  painting  an  oil-portrait  pretty-like,  and 
on  the  whole,  presentable.  That  he  does  not  under- 
take twenty  times  more,  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
rather  than  anything  else ;  the  waste  of  canvas  and 
colours  is  great  enough  as  it  is.  Ilis  ignorance  is 
something  quite  unique.  He  has  read  nothing,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  an  artist  does  not  need  to  read  books ; 
in  short,  nature,  liberty,  poesy,  is  not  that  his  element  ? 
Ah  !  how  beautifully  he  can  brush  up  his  curly  locks 
and  spread  them  negligently  to  the  winds !  Can  he 
not  sing  in  a  way  to  astonish  the  very  nightingales? 
Does  he  not  inspire  the  Joukoff  tobacco  in  such  a  style, 
that  he  can  send  out  one  puff  for  an  hour  together, 
like  a  volcano  before  an  eruption  ?  Eussian  audacity 
is  good  in  itself,  but  everybody  does  not  care  to  hear 
about  it,  and  adventurers  of  the  second  class,  the  swag- 
gering stage  braggadocios,  are  characters  on  which  the 
eye  does  not  love  to  rest.     I  shall  be  brief. 

Andre  Ivanovitch  had  a  good  life  of  it  with  his  dear 
aunt ;  the  bread  had  a  sufficiently  good  flavour,  but 
not  so  the  friends  of  Tatiana  Borissovna.  This  fantas- 
tic young  man  did  not  like  them.  The  madcap  next 
betook  himself  to  a  harpsichord  (the  possession  of  such 
an  instrument  he  maintained  to  be  indispensable), 
made  many  vain  efforts  to  find  out  with  a  single 
finger  the  air  of  "Fiery  chariot,  my  delight,"  and 
rashly  struck  at  the  strings  till  he  broke  them  all ;  and 
then,  abandoning  the  first  air,  he  launched  out  with 
head,  mouth,  arms,  legs,  into  the  ballads  of  Varla- 
moff,  "  A  solitary  aspen  tree,"  or  "  No,  doctor,  come 
not  thou  to  me."     He  would  2:0  on  in  this  fashion  for 
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hours  together  till  his  eyes  were  moist,  and  the  skin  of 
his  cheeks  stretched  and  smooth  like  a  drum-head.  The 
worst  of  it  all  was,  when  he  shouted  with  a  voice  of 
thunder — 

"  Leave  me,  oh,  leave  me, 
Ye  passions  devouring,  ye  furies  of  love  ! '' 

Tatiana  Borissovna  would  shrink  into  nothing,  poor 
lady,  and  tremble  in  every  limb. 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  she  said  to  me  one  day,  "  what 
songs  are  composed  now-a-days  ;  they  are  nothing  but 
fury.  In  my  time  they  were  quite  different ;  it  was  a 
pleasant  thing  in  my  young  days  to  sing  or  hear  sing- 
ing. Some  of  the  ballads,  it  is  true,  were  rather  sad ; 
but  even  then  one  could  hear  them  without  being 
shocked  or  alarmed  ;  for  example — 

'  Oh !  meet  me,  meet  me  on  the  lea, 
Where  sad  and  lone  I  wait  for  thee ; 
Oh !  take  the  path  by  the  forest  side. 
All  watered  by  a  briny  tide. 

The  tears  of  my  despair. 
Alas !  my  love,  say  not  to-morrow. 
Have  pity  on  thy  lover's  sorrow. 
To-morrow,  ah  !  will  be  too  late  ; 
To-morrow  will  have  sealed  my  fate ; 
I  die  for  thee,  my  fair.'  " 
And  Tatiana  Borissovna  smiled  so  sweetly  and  deli- 
cately, when,  just  at  that  moment,   her  nephew  bel- 
lowed like  a  bull  from  the  neighbouring  room — 

"  I  su — u — u — uffer 1  su — u — u — uffer, 

All  hell  doth  fi — ill  my  bosom." 

"  Stop,  stop,  Andreouchka,  I  beseech  you." 

"Absent,  and  why?  Oh,  wherefore  absent? 
My  head  doth  whirl, — and  hell — 
All  hell  doth  fill  my  bo — osom," 
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Tatiana  Borissovna  shook  lier  head  with  vexation. 
"  0  these  artists  !  these  artists ! "  she  said,  and  was  calm 
again. 

A  whole  year  has  passed  in  this  way.  Beelozoroff, 
up  to  this  moment,  is  with  his  aunt ;  but,  it  is  true, 
always  announcing  his  departure  for  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  following  day.  Meanwhile,  he  has  grown  exces- 
sively stout  in  the  country.  I  have  a  great  desire  to 
communicate  to  my  readers  a  fact  which  they  will 
scarcely  believe  ;  it  is  always  safer  to  withhold  what 
is  deficient  in  probability ;  it  matters  not,  I  will  risk  it 
for  once.  Know,  then,  that  Tatiana  Borissovna,  heart 
and  soul,  admires  her  nephew  Andreouchka,  and  that 
the  young  ladies  round  about — yes,  I  repeat  it,  the 
young  ladies — are  almost  all  in  love  with  his  talents, 
his  manners,  the  graces  of  his  person,  and  there  is  no 
room  for  mistaking  it — madly  in  love  ! 

The  greater  part  of  Tatiana  Borissovna's  old  ac- 
quaintances have  ceased  to  visit  her. 


CHAPTEE   XVI. 


HOW   A   EUSSIAN    DIES. 

I  HAVE  a  neiglibour — a  young  man,  who  is  fond  of 
shooting.  On  a  beautiful  July  morning  I  rode  to  his 
house,  and  proposed  a  shooting  excursion.  He  con- 
sented. "  Only,"  said  he,  "  let  us  go  to  Zoucha,  and 
I  can  then  see  to  some  improvements  that  are  going  on 
in  that  direction,  and  have  a  look  at  my  oak  forest, 
Tchaplyghino :  I  have  given  orders  to  have  it  all  cut 
down.  Is  this  agreeable  to  you?"  He  ordered  his 
horse  to  be  saddled,  dressed  himself  in  a  green  coat, 
"adorned  with  brass  buttons  representing  boars'  heads, 
and  slinging  across  his  shoulders  a  game  bag  em- 
broidered with  threads  of  camel's  hair,  and  a  silver  flask, 
he  shouldered  a  brand-new  French  gun,  and  taking  a 
few  glances  in  the  mirror,  called  his  dog,  the  handsome 
Esperance,  the  gift  of  an  old  damsel  of  his  acquaint- 
ance— a  woman  endowed  with  an  excellent  heart,  al- 
though her  head  was  destitute  of  hair. 

So  equipped,  we  set  out.  My  neighbour  took  with 
him  his  deciatski,  Arkhipp,  a  large  good-natured  man, 
with  a  square  face  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  a 
steward  quite  recently  imported  from  Courland  or  Li- 
vonia, a  young  man  of  nineteen,  thin,  fair,  short-sighted, 
with  low,  sloping  shoulders,  long  neck,  and  afflicted  with 
the  name  of  Gottlieb  von  der  Kock. 
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My  yourtgf  neighbour  had  been  only  a  short  time  in 
possession  of  his  fortune,  having  succeeded  to  it  after 
the  death  of  his  aunt  Kardon-Kartaeff,  a  fat  woman — 
fearfully  fat,  who,  even  in  repose,  when  stretched  out 
in  bed,  laboured  painfully  under  her  own  obesity. 

Arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  work  of  cutting  was 
going  on,  we  entered  the  underwood.  "  Wait  for  me 
on  this  little  meadow,"  said  Ardalion  Mikhailovitch 
(my  neighbour)  to  his  attendants.  The  German  bent 
forward,  dismoinited,  took  from  his  pocket  a  little 
stitched  book,  which  was,  I  believe,  a  romance  by  Johann 
Schopenhauer,  and  seated  himself  under  the  shade  of  a 
wild  willow.  Arkhipp  stood  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun,  and  kept  that  position  for  a  whole  hour.  We 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  coppice-wood  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  could  not  find  the  slightest  trace  of  cart  wheels, 
Ardalion  Mikhailovitch  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  the 
oak  forest. 

"Good!"  I  said;  "I  will  accompany  you,  and  all 
the  more  willingly  that  I  do  not  expect  to  kill  much 
to-day." 

We  regained  the  meadow  where  we  had  left  our  at- 
tendants. The  German  put  two  or  three  blades  of 
grass  in  his  book,  to  mark  the  place  where  he  had  been 
interrupted  ;  and  remounting,  not  without  difficulty,  his 
detestable  horse,  which  snuifled — by  way  of  neighing, 
and  insisted  on  always  flinging  out  its  heels  when  our 
cavalier  ventured  to  touch  it.  Arkhipp  shook  himself 
up  and  down  on  his  beast,  drew  the  bridle  on  both  sides 
at  once,  struck  his  short  legs  against  the  animal's  flanks, 
and  ended  by  succeeding  in  setting  the  miserable  jade 
in  motion,  almost  crushing  it  by  his  enormous  weight. 
We  resumed  our  march. 

I  had  known  Ardalion  Mikhailytch's  forest  since  my 
childhood.      I  used  frequently  to  visit  Tchaplyghino 
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with  my  French  tutor  M.  Desire  Henry,  a  very  excel- 
lent man,  who,  however,  nearly  ruined  my  health,  by 
compelling  me  to  swallow  nightly  doses  of  the  medi- 
cine of  Leroy.  It  was  a  wood  consisting  of  two  or 
three  hundred  enormous  oaks,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  gigantic  ash  trees.  Their  tall,  powerful, 
and  dark-coloured  shafts  gave  a  wonderful  bright- 
ness and  transparency  to  the  verdure  of  the  hazel 
and  service  trees  which  grew  among  them.  They 
towered  aloft  with  their  long  straight  branches 
against  the  blue  sky,  extending  them  till  they  in- 
terlaced and  formed  a  picturesque  tent,  pierced  here 
and  there  to  admit  the  light  of  day ;  sparrow-hawks, 
buzzards,  kestrels,  fluttered  and  circled  round  their 
motionless  tops  ■;  the  variegated  woodpecker  transpierced 
the  thick  bark  of  the  trunk  with  all  the  energy  of  its 
iron  beak  ;  the  re-echoing  song  of  the  blackbird  sounded 
among  the  thic^k  frJiage,  taking  up  the  warbling  trill  of 
the  goldfinch  ;  below,  among  the  thick  underwood,  sang 
the  linnet,  the  siskin,  and  the  lapwing  ;  the  chaffinches 
hopped  nimbly  along  the  ground  ;  the  minever  glided 
along  the  borders  of  the  thicket  always  cautiously,  in  a 
slanting  direction;  the  red  squirrels  leapt  gaily  from  tree 
to  tree,  then  would  suddenly  pause,  and,  rolling  them- 
selves into  a  heap,  would  lie  down  to  rest,  their  tails 
above  their  heads.  Among  the  grass,  and  around  the 
high  ant-hills,  under  the  indented  shadows  of  the 
beautiful  fern,  bloomed  violets,  lilies  of  the  valley,  in- 
termixed with  endless  varieties  of  funguses — white,  red, 
yellow,  scarlet,  foliated  and  spongy,  wholesome  and 
poisonous.  In  the  glades  the  ground  seemed  all  be- 
spangled with  little  scarlet  stars — the  ripe  and  finely- 
flavoiu'ed  fruit  of  the  wood-strawberry.  In  this  forest 
what  a  grand  shadow,  what  a  fine  gloom  even  at  mid- 
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day — the  air  loaded  with  a  delicious  aroma — freshness 
and  calm  everywhere. 

I  have  spent  many  a  sweet  hour  at  Tchaplyghino. 
I  confess  I  did  not  enter  this  seat  of  so  many  moving 
memories  without  a  feeling  of  melancholy.  The  fatal 
snowless*  v/inter  of  1840-41  had  not  spared  my  old 
friends  the  great  oaks  and  the  beautiful  ash-trees. 
Withered — despoiled  of  their  branches — blasted  here 
and  there  by  the  intense  cold,  and  disfigured  rather 
than  adorned  by  a  sickly  verdure — they  lay  sadly  ex- 
tended among  the  young  trees  of  a  lately  planted  wood, 
which  endeavoured  to  succeed,  but  could  not  replace 
them.  Some  still  standing,  and  boasting  of  a  few 
leaves  round  their  base,  raised,  as  if  in  reproach  and 
despair,  their  mutilated  and  lifeless  arms ;  the  foliage 
of  others  was  still  pretty  thick  in  some  parts,  but  above 
there  stretched  large  withered  branches,  black  and 
blasted  ;  several  had  entirely  lost  their  bark,  and,  alas! 
how  many  lay  dead  upon  the  ground,  and,  haughty 
giants  though  they  had  been,  rotted  there  like  vile  ani- 
mal carcasses  ! 

Who  could  have  foreseen  in  1840,  that,  after  a  few 
years,  one  might  seek  in  vain  for  shade  in  the  forest  of 
Tchaplyghino?  As  I  contemplated  these  modern  Titans, 
victims  of  a  pitiless  climate,  I  could  not  help  investing 
them  with  feeling,  and  imagining  that  they  suffered 
the  anguish  of  sorrow  and  shame  .  .  .  and  I  recalled 
the  apostrophe  of  the  poet  Koltsoff : — 

"  Where  now  is  gone 
Thy  high  command, 
Thy  haughty  strength, 
And  kingly  power  ? 

*  Snow  is  a  necessary  corrective  of  the  rigour  of  a  Kussian 
climate,  both  for  the  sake  of  conveyance  by  sledge,  and  the  pro- 
tection which  it  aflbrds  to  the  vegetation. 
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Oh,  forest-lord ! 

Where  is  the  sap 

So  rich,  that  rose 

To  thy  verdant  tops  ?  . . ." 

"  Come,  Ardalion  Mikhailytch,"  I  said  to  my  young 
neighbour,  "  explain  to  me  how  it  happened  that  all  this 
was  not  cut  down  in  '41  or  '42  ?  You  will  not  now  get  the 
tenth  of  what  you  might  have  got  then  ;"  (the  young 
man  only  shrugged  his  shoulders),  "  If  any  good  soul 
had  only  hinted  it  to  your  aunt,  merchants  would  most 
certainly  have  hastened,  cash  in  hand,  competing  for 
the  purchase." 

'■'•  Mein  Gott !  mein  Gott!"  shouted  Von  der  Kock 
at  every  step.      "  My  God  !  quelle  j^iete  !  quelle  piete  !" 

"What  do  you  mean  hj  piete?"  asked  my  neigh- 
bour with  a  smile. 

"  Che  feu  tire  quee  c^e'e  pien  hitoyappe^  tout  ^a!" 

What  roused  his  compassion  above  everything  else 
was  the  huge  trunks  which  lay  extended  on  every  side, 
all  worm-eaten  and  useless.  He  was  just  the  man  to 
have  paid  high  prices  for  such  fine  pieces  of  wood.  As 
for  the  deciatski  Arkhipp,  he  enjoyed  an  imperturbable 
calm ;  far  from  lamenting  the  dead  trunks  around  him, 
he  took  a  pleasure  in  leaping  over  them,  bringing  cuts 
of  his  whip  over  those  parts  which  were  decayed  or 
covered  with  parasitical  mosses. 

We  were  moving  towards  the  spot  where  the  cutting 
was  going  on,  when  all  at  once  we  heard  the  fall  of  a 
tree,  followed  by  a  loud  cry  and  the  noise  of  several 
voices,  and  immediately  after  there  sprang  from  the 
thicket  a  young  peasant  pale  and  excited. 

"What  is  the  matter?  where  are  you  running  to?" 
said  the  young  lord. 

"  Ah !  Sir,  ah !  Ardalion  Mikbailytch,  what  a  ca- 
lamity ! " 
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"What  is  it?" 

"  The  tree,  Sir ;  the  tree  has  crushed  Maxim." 

"  How  !  Maxim  ?  the  contractor  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  ;  we  were  cutting  an  ash  ;  he  was  stand- 
ing about  five  paces  off  looking  at  us.  After  look- 
ing at  us  for  a  considerable  time  he  felt  thirsty,  and 
was  just  moving  aside  to  a  little  spring,  when  all  at 
once  the  tree  cracked,  and  fell  right  on  the  top  of  him. 
We  cried  '  Eun,  run,  run  !'  He  should  have  sprung  to 
the  right  or  left ;  but  no,  he  ran  straight  forward ;  his 
terror  had  confused  him  ;  the  ash  covered  him  with  its 
branches.  Heaven  knows  how  the  tree  fell  so  suddenly  ; 
it  must  have  been  decayed  at  the  heart." 

"And  Maxim,  is  he  killed?" 

"  He  is  killed.  Sir." 

"  I  ask,  is  he  dead?" 

"  He  moves  still.  Sir ;  but  what  of  that,  his  legs 
and  arms  are  broken.  I  am  now  running  to  fetch 
doctor  Selivertych." 

Ardalion  Mikhailytch  ordered  Arkhipp  to  gallop  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  the  village  and  fetch  Selivertych, 
while  he  himself  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
followed  by  me. 

We  found  poor  Maxim  lying  on  the  grass,  with  ten 
or  twelve  peasants  roimd  him ;  we  dismounted.  He 
did  not  utter  a  groan  ;  from  time  to  time  he  opened 
his  large  eyes.  He  seemed  to  be  looking  about  him 
with  surprise  ;  and  kept  biting  his  blue  lips,  while  his 
chin  trembled.  His  hair  was  matted  on  his  forehead, 
and  his  chest  heaved  with  unequal  movements — he 
was  dying;  the  shadow  cast  by  a  young  lime  played 
gently  over  his  features. 

We  approached  close  to  him,  and  he  recognised  my 
friend. 

"  Sir,"    he    said,  in  a  voice    scarcely    intelligible, 
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"send  for  the  priest;  God  has  punished  me  .  .  my 
arms  and  legs  are  broken  .  .  It  is  .  .  Sunday  .  .  and  I 
.  .  and  I  .  .  I,  you  see  .  .  made  these  .  .  good  people 
.  .  work." 

He  was  silent  for  want  of  breath. 

"My  money,"  he  then  added,  "what  will  be  over 
when  debts  are  paid,  give  to  my  wife  .  .  to  my  wife. 
Onicim  here  .  .  knows  to  whom  .  .  I  owe  money." 

"  My  poor  Maxim,  we  have  sent  for  the  doctor," 
said  the  young  master  to  the  dying  man ;  "  perhaps 
you  will  not  die." 

He  made  a  vain  effort  to  open  his  mouth,  and  raised 
his  eyelids  with  difficulty. 

"  No,"  he  muttered  soon  after,  "I  am  dying  .  . 
death  is  here  .  .  brothers  .  .  if  I  have  done  you  harm 
.  .  .  pardon  ! "  "  May  God  give  you  grace,  Maxim 
Andreytch!"  said  in  a  low  voice  all  the  peasants,  un- 
covering their  heads  at  the  same  time,  "It  is  you, 
you  who  have  to  pardon  us." 

He  shook  his  head  despairingly ;  his  chest  rose  and 
fell  with  anguish. 

"We  cannot  let  him  die  here,"  cried  Ardalion  Mik- 
hailytch  ;  "  bring  the  mats  of  your  cart  here,  make  a 
couch,  and  let  us  convey  him  to  the  hospital." 

Two  men  hastened  to  execute  the  order. 

"  Yesterday,  I  bought,"  stammered  the  dying  man, 
"...  I  bought  a  horse  at  Efim  ...  I  gave  the  ear- 
nest money  .  .  .  the  horse  is  mine,  it  is  for  my  wife 
.  .  .  she  will  pay  .  .   .  give  it  to  my  wife." 

They  slipped  him  with  great  care  upon  the  litter  ;  he 
shivered  like  a  wounded  bird,  and  immediately  his  body 
stiffened. 

"  Dead,"  muttered  the  peasants. 

We  remounted  and  left  them. 

The  death  of  poor  Maxim  made  me  reflect.     The 
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Russian  peasant  has  a  way  of  dying  quite  peculiar  to 
him  ;  although  one  can  by  no  means  say  that  the  state  of 
mind  which  he  exhibits  before  expii'ing,  is  that  of  indif- 
ference or  stupidity.  He  dies,  and  I  have  invariably 
observed,  dies  with  calmness  and  simplicity,  and  as  if 
he  were  performing  a  piece  of  business — an  inevitable 
and  quite  natural  formality. 

Some  years  ago,  in  another  neighbour's  village,  a 
peasant  was  seriously  burnt  by  a  fire  which  reduced  his 
iarm  to  ashes.  He  would  have  remained  where  he  was 
and  died  among  the  ruins,  had  not  a  fellow-peasant 
dragged  him  out  half-dead.  I  went  to  see  the  unfor- 
tunate man  in  his  cottage,  it  was  gloomy,  the  air  vitiated, 
and  loaded  with  smoke. 

"  Where  is  the  sick  man?"  I  asked. 

"  There,  on  the  stove-shed  !"  replied  a  woman,  with 
the  usual  sing-song  of  poor  peasants  when  in  distress. 

I  approach ;  the  unfortunate  man  was  lying  there 
covered  with  his  toulup,  and  breathing  with  great  diffi- 
culty. "  Well,  my  man,  how  do  you  feel  ?"  The  patient 
made  some  motions ;  he  was  all  covered  with  sores,  at 
the  very  point  of  death,  yet  he  tried  to  raise  himself  a 
little.  "  Be  quiet,  do  not  move  .  .  .  Well,  how  are  yon, 
my  good  man?" 

"  Very  ill,  as  you  see." 

"  Do  you  suffer  pain?"  Silence.  "Is  there  any- 
thing you  want?"  Silence.  "A  little  tea — do  you 
wish  tea?" 

"  No." 

I  withdrew,  and  sat  for  half  an  hour  on  the  bench, 
in  the  midst  of  a  silence  truly  sepulchral.  In  a  corner 
under  the  image-bracket,  squatted  a  little  girl  of  five 
munching  a  crust.  The  mother  from  time  to  time 
threatens  her  with  her  finger.  At  the  entrance  they 
go  and  come,  and  knock,  and  talk ;  the  sister-in-law  is 
hewing  some  wood. 
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*'  Axinia,"  said  at  last  the  dying  man, 

"What?" 

"  Kvass." 

Axinia  gave  him  the  drink  he  asked,  and  there  was 
silence  again.  "Has  he  received  the  sacrament?"  I 
asked  in  a  low  tone.      "  Yes,  before  you  came." 

"  Come,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  everything  is  in  order 
here,  the  sick  man  expects  death,  he  expects  it,  and 
nothing  else.     I  can  do  nothing,  I  will  go." 

Apropos  of  this,  I  remember  one  day  when  out 
shooting,  coming  upon  the  hospital  of  Krasnogorie, 
and  as  I  knew  a  man  there  called  Kapiton — a  surgical 
assistant  or  physician,  I  know  not  which,  but  a  great 
lover  of  my  favourite  pastime — I  entered  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  him.  The  hospital  consisted  of  the 
wing  of  an  ancient  signorial  mansion ;  it  was  the 
lady  of  the  place  who  had  herself  set  it  on  foot.  She 
caused  a  sign-board  painted  blue  to  be  nailed  above 
the  doorway,  with  the  inscription,  "  Hospital  of  Krasno- 
gorie," in  white  letters ;  and  on  the  same  day  sent  a 
pretty  album  to  Kapiton,  in  his  capacity  of  chief  nurse, 
in  which  he  was  to  inscribe  the  names  of  his  patients. 
On  the  first  page  of  this  album,  one  of  the  toadies,  and 
"very  humble  servants"  of  the  beneficent  lady,  had 
written  the  following  verses  in  French — 

"  Dans  ces  beaux  lleux  oii  regne  I'allegresse 
Ce  temple  fut  oiivert  par  la  beaute ; 
De  vos  seigneurs  admirez  la  tendresse 
Bons  habitants  de  Krasnogorie!" 

I  do  not  pretend  to  justify  the  rhyme  or  measure  of 
the  last  line.  I  have  transcribed  it  as  a  historian  only, 
and  that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  me. 

Another  friend  of  the  house  soon  after  took  the  pen 
in  hand,   and  took  it  into  his  head  to  write  also  in 
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French,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  style,  with  an  ap- 
propriateness which  one  does  not  at  once  perceive  : 

"  Et  moi  aussi  j'aime  la  nature."  A  signature 
with  a  flourish  follows.     "  Jean  Koubiliatnikoff." 

I  cannot  say  whether  the  French  will  find  the  mea- 
sure of  a  verse  in  this  impromptu,  which  is  not  deficient 
in  grace  at  least. 

The  surgeon,  left  almost  exclusively  to  his  own 
means  of  a  material  kind,  as  well  as  to  his  own  medi- 
cinal inspirations,  purchased  with  his  own  money  six 
beds  of  fir- wood,  painted  them  with  green  oil-paint,  and 
applied  himself,  invoking  God's  blessing,  to  do  his  best 
for  the  sick  poor.  Two  assistants  were  appointed ;  one 
of  them,  Paul,  had  been  a  sculptor,  and  was  subject 
very  frequently  to  a  singular  absence  of  mind,  which 
made  him  somewhat  troublesome ;  the  other,  a  woman 
of  the  name  of  Melikitrika,  called  "  Dry-hands,"  who 
was  charged  with  the  kitchen  department.  Both  of  them 
were  employed  preparing  medicines,  drying  herbs, 
making  infusions,  and  so  forth  ;  on  other  occasions 
they  had  forcibly  to  control  the  fever  patients,  or  those 
who  resisted  some  painful  operation.  The  sculptor  was 
habitually  morose,  and  sparing  of  his  words  ;  during 
the  night,  however,  he  would  sing  incessantly — 

"  Venus,  0 !  all  powerful  goddess  .  .  .  Queen  of 
Beauty ! "  and  so  on.  He  would  unexpectedly  accost 
every  passer-by,  supplicating  him  to  grant  him  permis- 
sion to  marry  a  certain  Malania  who  had  been  dead  and 
buried  for  several  years.  Dry-hands  would  then  beat 
him — out  of  pure  love,  and  put  him,  a  little  by  force, 
to  a  calming  regimen — making  him  in  fact  watch  the 
turkey-cocks. 

I  was  sitting  with  the  surgeon,  physician,  doctor, 
hospital  director — call  him  what  you  will — with  my 
good  and  honest  Kapiton,  in  short,  and  we  were  re- 
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calling  the  circumstances  of  our  last  sliooting  expedi- 
tion, when  all  at  once  a  telega,  drawn  by  an  enor- 
mous black  horse,  such  as  millers  only  use,  entered 
the  court-yard  at  full  speed.  In  this  curricle  sat  a 
vigorous  man,  with  a  beard  four  or  five  shades  of 
colour,  and  dressed  in  a  new  armiak.  "  Ah,  Vacili 
Dmitrytch!"  cried  Kapiton  from  his  window,  "  you 
are  welcome."  "It  is  the  miller  of  Leoubovchinsk,"  he 
added,  addressing  me,  as  he  drew  his  head  from  the 
window.  The  peasant  descended  from  his  car  with  a 
plaintive  and  prolonged  groan,  and  entering  Kapiton's 
room,  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  holy  image,  and 
solemnly  crossed  himself. 

"  Well,  well !  Vacili  Dmitrytch,  what  news  ?  How 
now,  are  you  unwell  ?  You  have  not  at  all  a  good 
face  to-day." 

"  No,  Kapiton  Timofeytch ;  it  is  true,  I  do  not  feel 
well." 

"  What  has  happened  ?" 

"  Listen,  Kapiton  Timofeytch ;  some  days  ago  I 
went  to  town,  purchased  some  millstones,  and  brought 
them  home.  I  tried  to  lift  them  from  the  cart,  and 
lay  them  in  the  court-yard  without  assistance ;  I 
exerted  all  my  strength,  and  something,  I  don't  know 
what,  all  at  once  burst  within  me,  or  at  any  rate,  went 
out  of  order  .  .  .  Well,  since  that  accursed  moment  I 
have  lost  my  strength  entirely,  and  to-day,  I  am  very 
much  pained." 

"  Hum,"  said  Kapiton,  taking  a  huge  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  looking  intently  at  the  floor — "  it  must  be  a 
rupture.     Is  it  long  since  that  happened  ?" 

"  Nine  days." 

"  Nine  days!"  the  old  physician  opened  his  large 
wild  eyes,  drew  in  his  breath,  and  shook  his  head  .  .  . 
"  Let  me  see   it"   .   .   .  They  disappeared  behind  a 
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curtain  ;  and  when  they  came  out  Kapiton  said — "  My 
poor  Vacili  Dmitrytch,  I  am  really  sorry  for  you ;  it  is 
a  serious  accident ;  you  are  very  ill,  and  you  ought  not 
to  leave  this  ;  I  will  devote  all  my  care  to  you,  but  I 
shall  not  answer  for  the  result." 

"Am  I  then  so  ill,  so  very  ill?"  asked  the  miller 
with  surprise. 

"  Yes,  Vacili  Dmitrytch,  very  ill ;  if  you  had  come 
a  couple  of  days  sooner,  perhaps  I  could  have  relieved 
you  ;  but  now  there  is  inflammation,  and  heaven  grant 
a  gangrene  may  not  ensue." 

"  Impossible  !  Kapiton  Timofeytch." 

"  It  is  as  I  say." 

"  How — how  ?    Am  I  then  to  die  for  such  a  trifle  ?" 

"  I  do  not  say  that  you  will  die,  but  I  say  that  you 
ought  not  to  leave  this  house." 

The  peasant  reflected,  rubbed  his  brow,  looked  at 
the  floor,  then  at  us,  then  at  his  cap,  and,  putting  it 
on,  rose  to  go. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Vacili  Dmitrytch  ?  " 

"Where  am  I  going?  Home,  to  be  sure,  since  I 
am  so  ill.  It  is  necessary  to  make  some  arrangements 
before  dying." 

"  You  will  kill  yourself,  Vacili  Dmitrytch.  I  assure 
you  that  it  astonishes  me  how  you  could  manage  to 
come  here?     Remain  where  you  are,  I  beg  you." 

"  No,  my  friend ;  no,  Kapiton  Timofeytch.  If  I 
must  die,  let  it  be  at  home ;  if  I  die  here,  God  knows 
what  may  happen  at  home." 

"  No  one  can  know,  Vacili  Dmitrytch,  how  the  ma- 
lady may  turn  out  ...  no  doubt  it  is  dangerous — 
very  dangerous ;  and  it  is  just  because  it  is  so  that 
you  ought  to  remain  here." 

"  No,"  said  the  miller,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  no,  Kapi- 
u 
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ton  Timofeytch,  I  will  not  remain ;  but  prescribe  what 
I  should  take." 

"  Potion-s  will  do  little  good  by  themselves." 

"  I  tell  you  that  my  mind  is  quite  made  up  to  re- 
turn." 

"  Well,  you  are  master  of  your  own  movements  ;  I 
tremble  lest  you  should  repent  when  it  will  be  too  late." 

He  tore  a  leaf  out  of  the  beautiful  album,  wrote  some 
directions  on  it,  and  added  many  others  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  peasant  took  the  slip  of  paper,  gave  Ka- 
piton  half  a  rouble,  left  the  room,  and  succeeded  in 
mounting  his  car  with  the  surgeon's  help. 

"Well,  well,  adieu!"  said  he  to  the  latter.  "Re- 
member me  affectionately,  and  look  after  my  family 
now  and  then,  if  anything  happens." 

"  Ah,  Vacili,  remain,  remain  here,  I  beseech  you  !  " 

The  peasant  shook  his  head,  touched  his  horse  with 
his  whip,  and  left  the  court-yard.  I  went  into  the  road 
and  followed  him  with  my  eye  for  some  time.  The 
way  was  muddy  and  uneven ;  the  miller  went  along 
slowly  and  carefully,  guiding  his  horse  skilfully,  and 
at  every  jolt  he  drew  the  rein :  he  saluted  the  passers- 
by  as  usual.   .   .   .   Three  days  after  he  was  no  more. 

I  say  again,  that  the  Russians  are  admirable  in  their 
way  of  meeting  death.  A  crowd  of  people  whom  I  have 
seen  dying,  rise  just  now  to  my  memory,  corroborative 
of  this  statement.  I  see  you  again  as  distinctly  as  if 
you  were  still  in  life,  Avenir  Sorokooumoff,  my  old  com- 
rade !  You  had  not  yet  finished  your  studies,  or  gained 
your  first  diploma,  but  you  were  none  the  less  an  excel- 
lent fellow,  and  full  of  true  nobility  of  soul.  I  see  again 
your  bright  face  and  rosy  cheeks,  your  long  fair  hair, 
your  modest  smile,  your  look  of  wonder,  your  long  bony 
limbs.  I  hear  your  gentle  and  caressing  voice.  You 
took  up  your  abode  with  a  grand  Russian  lord,  named 
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Gour  Kroupianikoff,  and  educated  his  children,  Master 
Fofa  and  Miss  Zeozia.  You  bore  patiently  the  heavy 
wit  of  M,  Gour  himself,  the  sallies  of  his  overseer,  and 
the  tricks  of  your  pupils — at  times,  I  fear,  a  little  mali- 
cious. You  yielded  to  the  fanciful  exactions  of  a  mother, 
who  was  a  victim  of  the  vapours  arising  from  an  incurable 
ennui ;  you  tried  to  accommodate  yourself  to  her  whims, 
with  a  smile  of  bitterness,  it  might  be  on  your  face,  but 
no  resentment,  no  complaint  .  .  .  And  then,  when  the 
hour  of  relaxation  came,  in  the  evening  after  supper,  ah, 
how  you  enjoyed  it !  how  happy  you  felt  to  be  for  a 
short  time  delivered  from  all  obligation,  all  constraint, 
all  mental  tension  !  You  would  sit  then  at  your  window, 
and  as  you  dreamily  smoked  your  pipe,  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  some  favourite  book,  or  a  Russian  review, 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  town  by  the  land-sur- 
veyor, as  poor  a  devil  as  yourself.  How  you  drank  in 
every  poem,  tale,  and  every  piece  of  news !  how  easily 
did  the  authors  of  these  trifles  draw  tears  from  your 
eyes !  with  what  inner  delight  you  would  smile !  with 
what  sincere  love  of  humanity,  with  what  noble  sym- 
pathy for  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  your  pure  and 
chaste  soul  was  roused  by  those  fictions,  more  or  less 
talented,  more  or  less  bearing  the  impress  of  true  sen- 
sibility ! 

The  truth  must  be  told,  however.  You  were  not 
distinguished  by  a  very  high  intellect ;  nature  had  not 
endowed  you  with  a  very  strong  memory ;  power  of 
application  and  zeal  for  knowledge  were  wanting.  At 
the  university  you  were  considered  one  of  the  worst 
students;  at  lecture  you  slept,  at  examinations  you 
preserved  a  solemn  silence  .  .  .  But  who  was  it  whose 
eyes  sparkled  most  brightly  with  joy — who  at  the  suc- 
cess of  a  comrade,  lost  his  very  breath  with  excitement  ? 
It  was  Avenir.      Who  had  blind  faith   in  the  high 
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vocation  of  his  friends?  Who  extolled  them  with 
ecstasy,  and  defended  them  with  ardour?  Who  was 
entirely  a  stranger  to  envy,  to  hate,  and  to  vanity? 
Who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  heartily,  unreser- 
vedly? Who  yielded  voluntarily  to  people  who  were 
unable  to  value  your  heart  and  fine  character  aright  ? 
A-lways  you — always  you,  our  good  and  dear  Avenir  ! 

I  remember,  it  was  with  a  breaking  heart  that  you 
separated  from  your  comrades,  to  fill  a  situation  in  a 
gentleman's  family.  Sad  presentiments  tortured  you  ; 
and  in  the  country,  in  your  dependent  position,  you 
must  indeed  have  had  much  to  endure,  for  there  was  no 
one  to  whose  conversation  you  could  listen  with  a  reve- 
rent attention,  none  whom  you  could  admire  or  love. 
All  pure  Stepniaks,*  lords  of  the  soil,  who  saw  in  you 
only  a  tutor,  a  man  of  no  importance.  Some  spoke  to 
you  rudely,  others  little,  or  not  at  all.  To  add  to  your 
imhappiness,  you  wanted  confidence ;  you  trembled, 
blushed,  stammered,  were  deficient  in  everything  which 
might  have  enabled  you  to  vindicate  your  true  position. 
The  pure  air  of  the  plains  had  no  power  to  restore 
your  health,  and  you  wasted  away  like  a  lighted  candle, 
my  poor  friend  !  Your  room  opened  upc)n  the  garden  ; 
the  cherry-trees,  the  apple-trees,  and  limes,  shed  their 
light  flowers  on  your  table,  your  desk,  your  books,  and 
papers.  On  the  wall  hung  a  little  blue  silk  case  for 
the  watch  which,  on  the  day  of  your  departure,  had 
been  given  you  as  a  souvenir  by  a  good  and  sensible 
German  governess,  with  blue  eyes  and  long  fair  curls. 
At  times  you  were  visited  by  some  old  Moscow  friend, 
who  would  throw  you  into  a  state  of  rapture  by  read- 
ing you  poems,  some  of  which  were  his  own  composi- 
tion ;    but   habitual   isolation,   and   the   insupportable 

*  Stepniaks,  people  living  on  the  steppes,  and  away  from  the 

society  of  large  towns. 
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servitude  of  a  tutor's  condition,  with  the  impossibility 
of  ever  rising  above  it,  the  interminable  nine-months' 
winter,  beginning  and  ending  in  mud,  a  chronic  disease 
.  .  .  Poor,  poor  Avenir ! 

I  presented  myself  to  M.  Gour  Kroupianikoff,  without 
concealing  that  my  only  purpose  in  visiting  him  was  to 
see  my  old  university  comrade.  He  did  not  himself 
accompany  me,  but  he  was  polite  enough  to  give  orders 
that  I  should  be  shown  to  his  room.  Alas  !  it  was  not 
long  before  his  death  ;  he  was  at  this  time  confined  to 
the  house.  M.  Gour  had  not  exactly  driven  him  from 
his  house,  but  he  had  ceased  to  employ  him.  He  had 
engaged  another  tutor  for  Miss  Zeozia  .  .  .  Fofa  had 
been  sent  to  the  military  school. 

Avenir  was  seated  near  the  window,  sunk  in  an  old 
easy  chair  a  la  Voltaire.  The  weather  was  glorious. 
An  autumn  sky  joyously  stretched  its  azure  blue  over  a 
red  and  sombre  line  of  lime-trees,  now  almost  leafless, 
whose  northern  sides,  with  their  deep  golden  yellow, 
seemed  to  have  been  chilled  thus  early  by  the  cold 
blasts.  The  earth,  which  had  been  already  several 
times  covered  with  hoar-frost,  sent  up  its  moisture 
under  the  piercing  sunbeams.  The  ruddy  rays  of  the 
sun  fell  obliquely,  creeping  across  the  sickly  grass  ; 
a  low  and  mysterious  crackling  might  be  heard  at  inter- 
vals in  the  air,  enlivened  now  and  then  by  the  loud 
voices  of  some  workmen  in  the  garden.  Avenir  was 
wrapt  in  an  old  dressing-gown ;  a  green  neckerchief 
which  he  wore  threw  a  cadaverous  hue  on  his  sallow, 
withered  face.  My  arrival  gave  him  evidently  the 
greatest  pleasure  ;  he  pressed  my  hand,  spoke,  and  then 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  weeping.  I  tried  to  soothe 
him,  and  sat  down  by  his  side  ...  He  had  on  his  knee 
a  copy  of  the  poems  of  Koltsoff,  all  beautifully  written 
out.     He  laid  his  hand  on  the  book,  smiling : — 
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"  Here  is  a  true  poet!"  lie  stammered,  restraining  a 
cough  with  difficulty,  and  making  a  great  effort  to  recite, 
with  a  scarcely  intelligible  voice  : — 

"  The  falcon's  wings,  alas !  are  bound, 
"V^Tien  the  ways  of  the  universe  are  open  to  him  ! " 

I  stopped  him ;  the  physician  had  forbidden  him  to 
speak.  I  knew  how  to  give  him  pleasure.  Soro- 
kooumoff  had  not,  as  people  say,  followed  the  march 
of  intellect  in  his  progress  ;  but  it  was  one  of  his 
delights  to  hear  how  far  the  highest  spirits  had  reached 
in  their  career.  In  former  days,  he  would  hang  on 
some  companion,  lead  him  aside,  and  question  him  with 
a  charming  naivete.  And  this  student,  whom  the  pro- 
fessor's voice,  and  every  learned  book  put  to  sleep  in  a 
few  minutes,  listened  to,  believed,  admired^  a  fellow- 
student  of  his  own  age,  and  could  for  long  after  give  an 
account  of  what  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  young 
man,  and  almost  in  the  same  terms.  The  German  phi- 
losophy in  particular  had  a  great  attraction  for  him. 

I,  knowing  this  foible,  and  with  the  simple  intention 
of  giving  the  poor  patient  pleasure,  began  to  speak  like 
a  fervent  disciple  of  Hegel  (believe  me,  Hegel  and  his 
doctrines  have  never  gained  my  homage).  Avenir  ap- 
proved of  what  I  said  by  measured  movements  of  his 
head,  raised  his  eyebrows,  smiled  and  muttered,  "  I  fol- 
low, I  follow,  I  comprehend  ;  grand  ideas,  grand  ideas  ! 
..."  This  infantine  interest  of  a  dying  man,  of  a 
poor  isolated  creature,  exposed  daily  to  be  turned  out 
into  the  open  air,  and  die  on  the  way-side.  .  .  .  this  in- 
genuousness on  the  part  of  a  being  so  unfortunate  moved 
me  to  tears.  I  wish  my  readers  to  observe,  that  Avenir, 
unlike  the  great  majority  of  consumptive  people,  made 
no  allusion  to  his  malady,  and  its  inevitable  issue  ;  he 
did  not  utter  a  sigh,  never  fell  into  dejection,  and  never 
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even  hinted  at  his  condition.  It  was  only  at  a  later 
period  of  my  visit  that  I  discovered  he  had  a  full 
consciousness  of  it. 

Joy  at  seeing  an  old  friend  had  given  him  some  ad- 
ditional strength,  and  he  was  able  to  talk  with  me  about 
Moscow,  our  old  companions,  Pouchkin,  the  theatre,  and 
Russian  literature.  He  recalled  our  breakfasts  and  sup- 
pers, the  warm  discussions  of  our  little  circle,  and  he 
pronounced  with  the  most  tender  feelings  the  names  of 
some  deceased  friends. 

"You  remember  Dacha?"  he  added,  at  last.  "Ah! 
she  was  a  girl  of  soul !  she  had  a  heart  of  gold !  and 
how  fond  she  was  of  me !  She  loved  me.  What  can 
have  become  of  her  ?  After  my  departure,  I  fear  she 
must  have  pined,  poor  thing !" 

I  did  not  dare  to  dispel  the  sick  man's  illusion 
about  Dacha's  attachment  to  him.  The  fact  was,  that 
she  was  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  excessive  embon- 
point— that  she  had  certain  relations  with  some  mer- 
chants— the  house  of  the  brothers  Roudatchkoff  and  Co. 
— that  she  used  white  lead  and  carmine — had  a  very 
loud  voice,  an  excessively  free  and  easy  air,  and  was 
never  seen  but  adorned  with  jewels,  and  with  a  hand- 
some equipage. 

Meanwhile,  I  thought,  as  I  looked  at  the  wasted  con- 
dition of  my  old  companion,  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  take  him  out  of  this  house,  where  he  had 
suffered  so  much,  and  where  he  had  the  prospect  of 
spending  a  miserable  nine  months'  winter  in  what  was 
little  better  than  a  prison  ?  Perhaps  he  is  not  incur- 
able after  all.  I  hinted  a  change  of  air,  but  he  at  once 
divined  my  intention,  and  would  not  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  formal  proposal. 

"  No,  my  friend  ;  I  thank  you,"  he  said,  with  a 
mixture  of  sensibility  and  resolution  ;    "  it   matters 
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little  where  one  dies.  Ah !  you  see  I  cannot  live  even 
till  the  snow  come ;  what  need  then  of  giving  trouble 
to  other  people  ?  I  am  accustomed  to  this  room,  and 
this  arm-chair.  I  have  home  with  a  good  deal  from 
the  people  here,  and  they  must  just  bear  with  me  now. 
They  have  been  for  eight  years  pretty  .  .  ." 

"  Cruel,  cruel,  you  would  say,"  I  added,  interrupting 
him, 

"  Cruel,  no  .  .  .  They  are  stupid  people,  who  would 
fain  appear  brilliant.  I  cannot  complain  that  the  stupid 
should  be  stupid ;  that  would  be  ridiculous.  We  have 
neighbours  .  .  .  M.  Kafsatkin  has  a  very  well-bred 
daughter,  amiable  ...  a  very  good  young  lady,  quite 
guiltless  of  pride  .  .  .  she  ..." 

Sorokooumoff  here  coughed  violently,  then,  spite  of 
my  expostulations,  insisted  on  resuming  ..."  Ah,  that 
would  be  nothing,  if  they  would  only  let  me  smoke  a 
pipe  .  .  .  But  I  have  made  up  my  mind ;  I  shall  not 
die  without  attaining  my  wish  ;  and  that  this  very 
evening,"  he  added,  winking  with  a  malicious  smile  ; 
"  God  be  praised,  I  have  lived  ;  and  I  have  not  been 
here  without  meeting  many  good  people." 

"  Very  good — ^but  let  me  write,  without  further 
delay,  to  some  members  of  your  family  who  are  in- 
terested in  you." 

"  'Write  to  your  relations' — so  they  say,  so  they 
say.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  what  should  I  write  ?  They 
cannot  help  me  or  remove  me  from  this  place.  I  will  die 
here  :  be  assured  they  will  not  forget  to  put  me  in  the 
ground  ;  and  with  all  haste  too.  My  relations  will  be 
informed  of  all  that  ...  is  it  not  troublesome  to  speak  of 
this  ?    Tell  me  something  about  what  you  saw  abroad." 

I  exerted  myself  to  give  him  minute  details  in  the 
hope  of  keeping  him  silent.  He  devoured  me  with  his 
eyes.     Evening  approached,  and  I  went  .  .  .  Nine  days 
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after  I  received  a  letter  with  a  black  seal,  from  Gour 
Kroupianikoff ;  here  it  is — 

"  This  is  to  inform  yon,  my  clear  sir,  that  your 
friend  the  student,  who  resided  with  us,  M.  Avenir 
Sorokooumoff,  gave  up  his  soul  to  God  last  Tuesday, 
the  fourth  current,  at  two  o'clock  afternoon  ;  and  that 
this  morning  he  was  suitably  interred  at  my  expense, 
under  the  direction  of  my  overseer,  in  my  parish  church. 
He  requested  that  his  books  and  papers  should  be  con- 
veyed to  you,  and  the  post  will  leave  them  with  you  to- 
day. In  his  drawers  was  found  the  sum  of  twenty-two 
roubles,  fifty  kopecks,  which,  along  with  his  other  effects, 
are  to  be  immediately  transmitted  to  his  relations. 
Your  friend  was  quite  sensible  to  the  last,  and,  to  speak 
the  truth,  died  with  perfect  indifference,  displaying  no 
kind  of  regret,  even  at  the  moment  when  we  were 
all  assembled  to  say  farewell  to  him.  Cleopatra  Alex- 
androvna,  tay  wife,  salutes  you.  The  death  of  your 
friend  has  shaken  her  nerves  much.  As  to  myself,  I 
keep  my  health  well ;  and  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
your  very  humble  servant,      Gour  Kroupianikoff." 

Many  other  examples  might  Ise  adduced  in  confirma- 
tion, of  what  I  have  said  ;  but  I  cannot  think  of  inflicting 
them  on  my  reader,  except  the  case  of  a  woman — dear 
reader — of  a  woman  ;  and  I  will  be  brief. 

A  good  old  country  lady  died  in  my  presence ;  the 
priest  stood  by  her  pillow,  uttering  the  prayers  for  the 
dying.  The  standers  by  listened  thoughtfully,  the 
woman  lay  motionless ;  all  at  once,  a  change  was  per- 
ceptible ;  the  officiating  priest  thinking  she  was  just  expi- 
ring, hastily  put  the  cross  on  her  lips.  The  woman 
turned  round  with  an  expression  of  displeasure.  "  Why 
in  such  a  hurry,  father?"  she  muttered  with  a  tongue 
already  paralysed.     "  Stop,  yoa  will  get  .  .  ." 
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She  turned  her  left  cheek  on  the  pillow,  made  an 
effort  to  push  her  hand  under  it,  and  in  this  position 
expired  .  .  . 

Under  the  pillow  was  found  a  crown ;  her  wish  had 
been,  even  in  her  dying  moments,  to  pay  for  the  last 
prayer  with  her  own  hand. 

Yes,  the  Russians  have  a  way  of  their  own  when 
they  die. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


THE  TAVERN.     MUSICAL   FEELING   AMONG  THE 
RUSSIANS. 

The  little  village  of  Kolotofka  was  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  a  lady  surnamed  in  the  country  Strygainkha 
(one  who  clips  or  shaves),  on  account  of  her  sharp  and 
ready  humour ;  it  now  belongs  to  some  German  from 
St.  Petersburg.  This  village  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
Siope  of  a  barren  hill,  cut  from  top  to  bottom  by  a 
frightful  ravine.  Yawning  like  an  abyss  and  torn  up 
by  the  fury  of  the  spring  and  autumn  floods,  this 
ravine  runs  right  through  the  main  and  only  street  of 
the  village,  dividing  the  poor  little  hamlet  into  two 
parts,  which,  though  face  to  face,  are  far  from  being  on 
that  account  neighbours.  A  few  meagre  hazel  trees 
maintain  a  precarious  and  hesitating  existence  on  the 
irregular  banks  of  the  horrible  and  tortuous  canal. 
The  bottom,  which  seems  to  be  a  composition  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  sand,  is  of  a  dry  and  copper-coloured  tint, 
and  covered  with  immense  clayey  boulders.  It  is  to 
be  confessed  that  the  locality  is  far  from  an  inviting 
one,  and  yet  there  is  not  an  inhabitant  within  a  circle 
of  fourteen  miles  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  road  to 
the  village  of  Kolotoflva,  and  who  does  not  pay  it  a 
willing  visit,  and  that  pretty  often  too. 

At  the  point  where  the  ravine  enters  the  village,  a 
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few  paces  from  the  narrow  cleft  which  forms  its  com- 
mencement, stands  a  little  square  house  quite  apart 
from  the  rest.  Tt  is  thatched,  and  boasts  a  single 
chimney,  which  rises  from  the  middle  of  the  roof; 
it  possesses  only  one  window,  and  that  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  like  a  Cyclop's  eye  looking  down  upon 
the  ravine,  which  on  winter  nights,  lighted  from  within, 
is  visible  from  afar  through  the  thick  and  frosty 
mist — the  pole-star  of  many  a  belated  peasant.  Above 
the  door  is  nailed  a  blue  sign-board  ;  and  as  this 
cabin  is  at  once  the  tavern  and  place  of  general  ren- 
dezvous, it  assumes  the  title  of  Pritynnt  Rabatchok 
(little  tavern  of  refuge).  I  daresay  that  in  this  tavern 
with  the  euphonious  surname,  the  grain  wine  is  sold  at 
the  same  price  as  in  every  other ;  but  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, much  more  frequented  than  any  establishment 
of  a  similar  kind  in  the  whole  district.  The  reason 
of  that  is,  that  the  host  is  Nicolai  Ivanytch. 

Nicolai  Ivanytch — not  so  long  ago  a  well-formed, 
handsome  young  fellow  with  fresh  countenance  and 
curly  hair — now  a  man  of  remarkable  rotundity,  grey 
head,  moist,  perspiring  face,  and  possessing  an  eye 
always  animated  by  a  fine  geniality  of  expression,  and 
a  deeply-furrowed  brow — has  been  established  at  Ko- 
lotofka  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Nicolai  Ivanytch,  like  the  majority  of  tavern-keepers, 
is  a  man  of  quick  and  penetrating  mind ;  he  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  particular  politeness,  but,  without 
being  communicative,  he  possesses  the  unconscious  art 
of  attracting  customers,  who  seem  to  love  to  sit  by  the 
bar  under  the  calm  clear-seeing  look  of  this  phlegmatic 
personage.  He  is  endowed  with  admirable  good  sense  ; 
he  knows  accurately  the  mode  of  life  of  every  proprietor 
in  the  district,  of  every  citizen  and  every  peasant,  as 
well  as  the  state  of  their  affairs.     In  difficult  conjunctures 
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there  would  be  wisdom  in  consulting  him,  but  as  a 
circumspect  man  he  is  far  from  desiring  so  great  an 
honour,  much  preferring  to  remain  under  the  shadow 
of  his  bar ;  it  is  consequently  only  by  distant  hints, 
uttered  apparently  by  accident,  that  he  puts  his  cus- 
tomers on  the  path  of  reason  and  good  sense,  and  these 
only  such  of  his  customers  as  he  takes  a  genuine  inte- 
rest in.  He  is  learned  in  everything  which  it  is  important 
for  a  Eussian  to  know — horses,  cattle,  building-timber, 
bricks,  delft-ware,  hides  and  leather,  songs  and  dances. 

When  his  tavern  is  empty,  he  generally  sits  like  a 
sack  of  wheat  on  the  ground  before  the  door  of  his 
cottage,  his  slender  legs  drawn  under  him,  and  in 
this  position  exchanges  greetings  with  all  the  passers 
by.  This  man  has  seen  much  ;  he  has  survived  ever 
so  many  poor  country  gentlemen,  who,  if  they  did  not 
look  in  as  they  passed  to  rinse  their  throats,  at  least 
provided  themselves  with  their  annual  supply  of  brandy 
at  his  house.  He  knows  everything  that  is  going  on 
within  a  circle  of  a  hundred  versts,  and,  so  far  from  let- 
ting slip  a  word  which  might  indicate  what  he  knows, 
no  one  could  even  guess  that  he  was  quite  intimately 
acquainted  with  a  thousand  little  secrets  beyond  the 
suspicion  of  the  police  commissioner  himself.  He  closes 
his  lips,  smiles,  drinks,  and  passes  the  drinking  cup. 
The  neighbours  have  great  respect  for  him  ;  even  his 
excellency  M.  Stcherepetenko,  the  most  distinguished 
proprietor  in  the  district,  so  far  as  civil  rank  is  con- 
cerned, does  not  fail  every  time  he  passes,  to  salute  him 
with  an  air  of  consideration.  Nicolai  Ivanytch  is 
clearly  a  man  to  be  relied  on. 

He  once  induced  a  cattle  stealer  to  restore  a  horse 
which  he  had  stolen  from  the  courtyard  of  one  of  his 
acquaintances ;  one  morning  he  brought  to  their  senses 
the  peasants  of  a  neighbouring  village  who  had  unani- 
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mously  determined  not  to  recognise  a  new  overseer. 
Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  his  conduct  in  these 
matters  is  regulated  by  devotion  to  his  neighbours ;  he 
wishes,  in  fact,  only  to  prevent  what  might  afterwards 
disturb  his  repose.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  firm  and 
ag-ile  step,  with  a  quick  eye  and  thin  nose,  has  lately 
become  rather  stout,  like  her  husband.  He  has  a  blind 
confidence  in  her,  and  she  keeps  the  keys  of  his  strong- 
box. The  turbulent  drunkards  are  afraid  of  her;  she  is 
pretty  firm  with  them  ;  although,  in  general,  plenty  of 
noise  is  to  be  had  from  them,  but  little  money.  She 
decidedly  prefers  the  silent,  morose,  and  moderate 
drinkers  to  those  who  are  habit  and  repute  drunkards, 
who  are  sure  to  quarrel  with  one  another. 

It  was  a  July  day,  oppressively  hot,  and  I  climbed 
the  hill  with  difficulty  in  the  direction  of  the  Pritynni 
Eabatchok,  on  a  footpath  which  ran  along  the  slope  of 
the  ravine  of  Kolotof  ka.  The  sun  ruled  in  the  heavens 
like  a  merciless  tyrant — terrible,  implacable,  unavoid- 
able ;  the  air  was  impregnated  with  a  suffocating  dust  .  . 
I  was  tormented  with  thirst ;  there  was  neither  spring 
nor  stream  at  hand.  At  Kolotofka,  as  in  the  majority  of 
steppian  villages,  the  peasants,  for  lack  of  springs  and 
wells,  have  accustomed  their  stomachs  to  a  muddy 
marsh  liquid.  But  who  would  be  so  bold  as  to  honour 
with  the  name  of  water  a  liquid  so  disgusting  ?  I  re- 
solved to  pay  a  visit  to  Nicolai  Ivanytch,  and  enjoy  a 
glass  of  beer  or  kvass. 

I  believe  I  have  said  that  at  no  period  of  the  year  is 
the  aspect  of  Kolotofka  pleasing ;  but,  under  the  piti- 
less rays  of  a  July  sun,  it  excites  a  feeling  more  than 
usually  melancholy ;  the  heat  has  shrivelled  and  calcined 
the  brown  and  dilapidated  roofs  of  the  huts,  and  burnt  up 
the  scanty  herbage  of  the  hideous  ravine  ;  and  the  poor 
village  flock — a  flock  dusty  and  wan,  which  does  not,  I 
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assure  you,  remind  one  of  Holland  or  the  Tyrol — 
among  which  large  and  meagre  fowls  stalk  about — 
droop  and  languish  under  the  sickly  atmosphere.  The 
sun  strikes  perpendicularly  on  the  gray  walls  of  an 
old  ruin,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  seignorial  mansion, 
a  ruin  where  flourish  luxuriously  the  nettle,  the  bourian,* 
and  the  wormwood.  The  marsh,  with  a  black  sur- 
face, speckled  with  the  down  of  geese,  seems  to  be 
evaporating  its  last  moisture  under  the  burning  heat ; 
near  the  embankment  which  encloses  it,  and,  resting  on 
the  dry  shrivelled  earth,  the  sheep  breathe  with  diffi- 
culty, and,  gasping  for  air,  press  languidly  one  upon 
the  other,  hanging  their  poor  little  muzzles  as  low  as 
possible,  as  if  to  let  the  fiery  torrents  which  the  sun 
darts  upon  them  pass  over  their  heads. 

Worn  out  with  fatigue,  I  approached  at  last  the 
dwelling  of  Nicolai  Ivanytch,  causing  an  astonishment 
on  the  part  of  the  children,  which  partook  more  of  stu- 
pidity than  anything  else,  and  a  discontent  among  the 
dogs,  expressed  in  violent  barkings,  which  seemed  to 
do  them  some  serious  internal  injury  on  the  spot,  for 
they  were  at  once  seized  with  violent  coughing,  and 
began  to  twist  about  as  if  they  were  the  victims  of 
convulsions.  I  reached  the  tavern,  however.  As  I 
approached,  there  appeared  on  the  threshold  a  man  of 
tall  stature  ;  his  head  was  bare,  and  from  his  whole  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  I  could  discover  the  eccentric  man. 

"Come!  hallo,  come,  will  you?"  he  stammered, 
raising  his  eyes  and  long  eyebrows  with  considerable 
effort,  "  Come,  Morgatch ;  what  are  you  after  ?  you 
creep  and  creep  along,  while  people  are  waiting  for  you 
inside.     Come!" 

"  Well,  well,  here  I  am,  here  I  am,"  replied  a  small 

fretful  voice,  and  from  behind  the  house  there  emerged 

*  A  tall  herb,  whicli  grows  in  the  southern  steppes  of  Russia 
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a  little  lamu  man.  He  was  clothed  in  a  cloth  tclioiiika, 
in  pretty  good  condition,  one  arm  passed  through  the 
sleeve,  and  the  other  loose.  A  pointed  hat  hung  over 
his  eyebrows ;  his  little  yellow  eyes  were  restless,  and 
round  his  thin  lips  hovered  a  forced,  reserved  smile ; 
his  long  pointed  nose  jutted  out  like  a  ship's  prow. 

"  I  am  coming,  my  friend,"  he  continued,  steering 
for  the  tavern  door  ;  "  but  why  call  me  in  that  fashion, 
and  who  is  waiting  for  me?" 

'■Why  call  you?"  replied,  in  a  tone  of  friendly 
reproach,  the  tall  man ;  "  ah,  Morgatch,  what  a  droll 
fellow !  you  are  asked  to  enter  a  tavern,  and  you  wisli 
to  know  why !  Those  who  are  waiting  inside  are  good 
and  right  jovial  fellows.  There  is  Turk-Iachka  and 
Diki-Barin,  and  the  contractor  of  Jizdra.  lachka  has 
taken  a  bet  of  a  large  measure  of  beer  that  he  can  sing 
better  than  the  contractor  .  .  .  you  understand?" 

"  Will  lachka  sing?"  said  Morgatch,  sharply ;  "  you 
are  not  deceiving  me,  Obaldoui?" 

"  I  am  not  a  liar,"  replied  Obaldoui,  haughtily. 
"  Your  question  is  rude.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
lachka's  singing,  I  should  think,  when  he  has  made  a 
bet  on  it.  Are  you  such  a  blockhead  as  not  to  see 
that?  and  such  a  brute  as  to  tell  me  I  lie?" 

"  Well,  well,  let  us  go  in,  Simplicity ;  let  us  go  in, 
and  have  done." 

They  entered. 

I  suppose  that  very  few  of  my  readers  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  our  country 
taverns  ;  we  sportsmen  go  everywhere.  Their  exterior 
aspect  is  that  of  a  hut,  and  their  interior  arrangements 
are  extremely  simple.  There  is  first  a  little  passage 
of  somewhat  gloomy  character,  and  this  leads  into  a 
large  room,  called  in  Euss  heela'ia  izba  (white,  that  is, 
clear  room)  divided  into  two  by  a  partition,  behind  which 
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DO  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  family  is  allowed  to 
pass.  In  this  partition,  above  a  large  oak  table,  repre- 
senting the  bar,  is  cut  an  opening  of  greater  breadth 
than  length.  Along  the  sides  of  this  table  are  arranged, 
in  several  rows,  the  liquors  in  process  of  consumption  ; 
on  the  floor,  just  behind  the  opening,  lie  sealed  bottles, 
arranged  according  to  their  sizes.  The  anterior  part 
of  the  room — that  devoted  to  visitors,  is  furnished  with 
a  single  bench,  running  round  the  wall,  two  or  three 
empty  casks,  and  a  table  in  the  corner,  under  the  holy 
image.  Village  taverns  are,  for  the  most  part,  gloomy 
enough,  and  you  rarely  ever  see  on  the  naked  beams 
of  which  the  walls  are  composed,  the  coarse  images 
called  loubotchny'ia  (bark)  so  strongly  coloured,  and 
which  no  hut  in  Russia  could  want. 

When  I  entered,  I  found  already  assembled  a  pretty 
large  company. 

At  the  bar,  his  huge  body  almost  filling  the  entire 
opening  in  the  partition,  was  Nicolai  Ivanytch,  pouring- 
out  two  glasses  of  eau-de-vie  with  his  white  flabby 
hands  to  his  tw-o  friends,  Morgatch  and  Obaldoui.  Be- 
hind him,  in  a  corner,  and  just  half  seen,  was  his  wife, 
keeping  evidently  a  watchful  eye  upon  her  lord  and 
master. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  thin  man  of  about 
twenty-three,  clothed  in  a  long  blue  nankin  cafetan. 
He  had  the  air  of  a  factory  workman,  and  his  colour 
was  far  from  indicating  very  robust  health.  His  large 
restless  grey  eyes,  his  straight  nose  and  flexible  nostrils, 
his  white  sloping  brow,  his  yellow  curls,  pushed  behind 
his  ears,  and  his  lips,  somewhat  inclined  to  thickness, 
but  fresh  and  expressive — all  revealed  a  fiery  and  im- 
passioned nature.  He  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation; 
he  opened  and  shut  his  eyes,  and  breathed  unequally, 
and  his  arms  trembled  as  if  suffering  from  an  ague-fever. 

X 
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And  indeed  he  had  a  fever,  that  neuralgic  fever  so  well 
known  by  all  those  who  have  to  sing  or  speak  in  public. 
It  was  the  artist  lachka.  Near  him  stood  a  man  of 
about  forty,  with  low  forehead,  thick  cheeks,  horizontal 
tartar  eyes,  nose  short  and  flat,  square  chin,  and  black 
and  brilliant  hair.  Without  moving  his  body,  he  looked 
slowly  round  him,  like  an  ox  under  the  yoke.  This 
man  went  by  the  name  of  the  Savage- Gentleman,  Diki- 
Barin. 

Opposite  him,  on  the  corner  of  the  bench  under  the 
images,  was  seated  the  rival  of  lachka,  the  contractor 
of  the  town  of  Jizdra — a  man  of  moderate  height,  but 
well  formed,  about  thirty  years  old,  with  a  face  covered 
with  red  spots,  flat  and  crooked  nose,  slightly  wall-eyed, 
and  possessed  of  a  fine  silken  beard. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  now?"  cried  Obaldoui,  after 
tossing  off  a  glass  of  eau-de-vie.  "  What  do  you  wait 
for?     Let  us  begin.     Hallo!  lachka!" 

"Yes,  yes;  come,  commence,"  said  the  tavern- 
keeper  in  a  tone  of  encouragement. 

"  Good ;  let  us  begin  ! "  said  the  contractor,  in  a 
calm  and  confident  tone,  smiling  at  the  same  time  ;  "  I 
am  ready." 

"  And  I  too ;  I  am  ready,"  muttered  Turk-Iachka, 
not  without  some  hesitation. 

"  It  is  time,"  exclaimed  Diki'-Barin,  in  a  gruff,  dic- 
tatorial voice.  "  We  shall  draw  lots  :  you  will  draw," 
he  added,  addressing  Morgatch. 

Morgatch,  pleased  to  play  a  part  in  all  this,  smiled, 
seized  the  cap  with  both  hands,  and  shook  it  well. 

There  was  a  profound  silence  ;  the  two  lots  struck 
against  each  other.  I  watched  attentively  the  faces  of 
those  present — all  expressed  the  highest  anticipation. 
Even  Diki-Barin  knitted  his  brows.  Morgatch  plunged 
his  hand  into  the  cap,  and  pulled  out  the  contractor's 
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lot.  There  was  a  stir  in  the  assembly.  lachka  reddened ; 
the  contractor  passed  his  hand  through  his  hair. 

"What  shall  I  sing?"  he  said,  with  some  emotion. 

"  What  song  yon  please,"  said  the  tavern-keeper, 
slowly  crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast ;  "  one  does  not 
ask  one  song  more  than  another ;  sing  what  you  like 
best  to  sing,  only  take  care  to  sing  well,  and  we  shall 
pronounce  our  judgment  conscientiously." 

"  Yes,  conscientiously,"  added  Obaldoui,  as  he  licked 
the  rim  of  his  empty  glass. 

"  My  friends,  give  me  a  little  time  to  collect  myself," 
said  the  contractor,  playing  with  the  fur  collar  of  his 
coat. 

"  Bah,  bah !  no  more  off-putting  and  excuses  .  .  . 
begin,"  said  Dik'i-Barin,  resolved  to  hear  only,  and 
speak  no  more.  The  contractor  mused  a  moment,  shook 
his  head,  and  moved  towards  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Before  describing  the  musical  contest  which  took 
place  on  this  occasion,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
a  few  words  about  each  of  the  personages  of  my  narra- 
tive'. 

Let  us  begin  with  Obaldoui.  His  real  name  is 
Evgraff  Ivanoff;  but  in  our  districts  he  never  receives 
any  other  name  than  Obaldoui,*  a  soubriquet  of  which 
he  is  himself  quite  proud.  It  is  suitable  enough  for 
this  good-for-nothing  brawler,  this  meddlesome  mar- 
plot, whose  features,  like  his  long  arms  and  tongue,  are 
in  continual  agitation.  He  was  at  one  time  a  serving- 
man, — a  habitual  drunkard,  whom  his  masters  had  dis- 
missed to  take  care  of  himself;  and  though  he  never 
has  any  occupation  anywhere,  and  never  receives  a 
kopeck  from  a  single  soul,  he  somehow  finds  the  means 
of  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of  others.     There 

*  From  Ibe  verb  oholtat,  to  talk  a  great  deal,  to  be  always  in 
motion,  restless,  &c. 
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are  a  great  many  people  of  his  acquaintance  who 
treat  him  to  tea  and  brandy,  though  they  could  not 
themselves  tell  why  ;  for  he  is  never  in  the  least  amus- 
ing; on  the  contrary,  he  disgusts  everybody  by  his  stupid 
talk,  his  mosquito-like  pertinacity,  his  nervous  restless- 
ness, and  his  loud  hollow  langh. 

Morgatch  has  no  trait  of  resemblance  with  Obaldoui. 
The  name  Morgatch,  or  the  Winker,  is  a  nickname  this 
man  has  received  no  one  can  say  why,  for  he  does  not 
wink  more  than  any  other  person.  The  Eussian  people 
are  naturally  disposed  to  dub  every  one  with  some  sou- 
briquet, and  the  man  who  lives  in  twenty  places  runs 
great  risk  of  having  twenty  nicknames,  and  of  course  it 
would  be  a  wonder  if  all  of  them  were  equally  just  and 
appropriate.  In  spite  of  my  desire  to  know  something 
about  the  history  of  Morgatch,  there  still  remain,  as  the 
people  who  make  books  say,  many  points  in  his  life 
enveloped  in  thick  and  impenetrable  darkness.  All 
that  I  know  is, — that  he  was  once  coachman  in  the 
house  of  an  old  lady  without  family, — that  he  ran 
away  with  three  of  the  best  horses  committed  to  his 
care, — was  not  to  be  found  for  a  whole  year, — that, 
having  probably  convinced  himself  of  the  dangers  and 
miseries  of  a  vagabond  life,  he  returned,  of  his  own 
accord,  in  a  dreadful  condition, — lame,  haggard,  and  in 
rags,— but  repentant  and  beseeching  pardon  at  the  feet 
of  his  mistress ;  by  his  exemplary  conduct,  caused  his 
past  faults  to  be  forgotten  ;  regained,  by  degrees,  the 
favour,  and  afterwards  the  full  confidence,  of  the  lady ; 
became  steward  of  her  property ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
this  excellent  person,  found  himself  free,  and  enrolled 
among  the  odnovortzi.  He  afterwards  became  a  farmer 
on  the  lands  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  made  his 
fortune,  and  now  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  easy  circum- 
stances. 
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He  is  a  shrewd  fellow,  full  of  practical  wisdom.  His 
moral  character  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  He  is  a  clever 
speculator,  has  a  good  knowledge  of  human  character, 
and  does  not  fail  to  show  it  on  occasion.  He  is  cir- 
cumspect and  bold,  in  case  of  need,  like  the  fox ;  he 
will  sometimes  chatter  like  an  old  woman,  but  without 
ever  saying  a  word  he  does  not  intend  to  say,  although 
he  induces  other  people  to  ntter  what  they  would  fain 
have  kept  concealed.  He  does  not  assume  the  look 
and  manner  of  a  fool,  like  so  many  cunning  fellows  of 
his  kind,  and  indeed  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  play 
this  part ;  for  I  have  never  seen  eyes  so  piercing,  so 
sparkling  with  intelligence,  as  the  small  roguish  eyes  of 
this  honest  peasant.  He  never  looks  you  straight  in 
the  face,  but  sideways,  up  or  down ;  in  short,  in  every 
other  direction. 

The  Contractor  is  a  contractor,  and  goes  by  no  other 
name  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  he  will  supply  you 
with  goods  of  every  kind,  from  beef,  fish,  and  candles, 
to  bricks,  stone,  lime,  and  wood  for  a  house  ;  he  will 
let  you  a  house,  or  sell  you  a  hunting-dog,  provide  you 
with  a  stock  of  lucifer  matches,  or  of  stewpans. 

To  pass  to  Turk-Iachka,  or  lakoff,  his  rival  in 
singing:  The  soubriquet  of  Turk,  he  has  received 
from  the  fact  that  his  mother  was  a  Turkish  woman, 
brought  as  a  prisoner  into  Russia.  This  man,  despite 
his  coarse  external  appearance,  is  in  soul  an  artist — an 
artist  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  engaged  in  a 
paper  manufactory  belonging  to  a  merchant  in  the 
neighbourhood.* 

*  While  with  us  in  the  west,  the  neighbourhood  means  a  cir- 
cumference of  from  one  to  ten  miles,  with  the  Russian,  when  there 
is  any  pleasure  to  be  had,  the  neighbourhood  is  anywhere  from 
five  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distance. 
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As  regards  the  Diki-Barin,*  I  shall  not  be  so  spar- 
ing of  details — the  high  civilization  of  the  present  age 
having  had  the  singular  effect  of  spreading  a  taste  fo 
savages.  I  ought  to  premise  that  the  character  of  this 
man  is  more  enigmatical,  less  savage,  and  less  lordly 
than  the  title  he  bears  would  at  first  incline  us  to 
believe. 

The  first  expression  which  the  appearance  of  this 
man  produces,  is  the  feeling  of  a  brute  force — a  rude, 
massive,  tremendous  indomitable  power.  He  seems 
endowed  with  the  physical  robustness  and  health  of  a 
Hercules ;  he  looks  as  if  he  were  cut  out  of  heart  of 
oak,  only  in  this  heart  of  oak  there  is  life  sufficient  for 
ten  men.  If  my  reader  does  not  wish  to  see  him  pre- 
sented as  Abides,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending him  to  his  notice  as  a  bear  ;  but,  again,  I 
must  inform  him  that  my  friend  the  bear  is  far  from 
being  mthout  grace — that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
incontestable  and  unmistakeable  grace  in  his  appearance 
and  manner,  which  proceeds,  as  I  believe,  from  the 
sweet  and  placid  confidence  he  has  in  the  power  of  his 
ursine  humanity.  It  is  very  difficult  to  guess,  at  first 
sight,  in  what  social  category  we  ought  to  place  this 
personage.  One  can  only  describe  him  by  negatives  ; 
he  is  neither  a  domestic  servant,  nor  an  odnovoretz, 
nor  a  man  of  business,  nor  a  ruined  or  retired  lawyer  ; 
still  less  is  he  a  gentleman,  a  John  Lackland — the 
victim  of  his  own  folly,  or  a  sportsman,  or  a  poacher, 
or  a  boxer,  or  a  parasite.  He  is  what  he  is,  a  man  of 
overwhelming  physical  power,  of  an  inoffensive  disposi- 
tion, who  does  what  he  pleases,  and  to  whom  one 
always  yields  without  thinking  about  it.  No  one  can 
tell  to  what  his  aifection  for  our  district  is  owing  ;  some 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  is  certainly  descen- 
*  The  savage  gentleman  or  lord. 
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ded  from  an  odnovoretz  family,  and  that  he  must  have 
been  in  the  army,  or  at  least  in  the  civil  service,  in  the 
administrative,  if  not  in  the  judiciary  department. 
The  fact  is,  no  one  can  give  any  positive  informa- 
tion about  him,  and  he  alone  could  write  his  history,  if 
he  knows  how  to  write — and  even  this  is  still  his  own 
secret.  As  regards  conversing  with  him,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  he  is  naturally  silent  and  morose. 

My  reader  may  still  ask,  what  are  his  means  of  liv- 
ing ?  One  thing  appears  certain  ;  he  has  no  profession, 
no  trade,  no  business.  He  never  goes  to  anybody's 
house,  he  does  not  seek  the  acquaintance  of  anybody, 
and  yet  he  is  never  in  want  of  money,  and  takes  nothing 
on  credit.  I  cannot  say  that  he  is  modest — that  would 
not  be  the  correct  expression,  but  he  is  always  peace- 
able ;  he  lives  like  a  man  who  is  independent  of  all  au- 
thority, and  has  made  up  his  mind,  once  for  all,  to  take 
no  notice  of  anybody.  When  speaking  of  him,  people 
never  employ  any  other  designation  than  the  soubriquet 
of  Diki-Barin  ;  but  when  addressing  him,  they  call  him 
Perevlegoff.  No  one  has  ever  remarked  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  lord  it  over  the  poorer  people,  and  never- 
theless he  possesses  great  influence  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. He  is  obeyed  without  a  grudge,  although  he  has 
not  the  least  right  to  give  orders,  and  indeed  never 
allows  the  slightest  suspicion  to  escape  him  that  he  has 
any  idea  of  the  sort. 

He  says  a  word,  gives  a  sign,  and  he  is  obeyed. 
Such  is  the  privilege  of  power ;  the  idea  that  it  may 
advance  makes  us  draw  back  ;  the  idea  that  it  may 
compel,  causes  us  to  come.  He  very  seldom  drinks  any 
liquor,  and  never  speaks  to  women  ;  but  is  madly  fond 
of  vocal  music,  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  woman  who 
is  singing. 

The  character  of  this  man  attracts  the  attention  much 
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more  powerfully  than  any  enigma,  than  any  inscription, 
than  any  mystery  created  by  the  faculty  of  infinite  com- 
V)ination  living  in  the  human  brain  ;  for  a  man,  as  a 
theme  for  study  and  examination,  is  an  abyss  that  can- 
not be  fathomed — he  is  something  almost  infinite,  for 
he  comes  from  God  himself.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
Perevlegoff  lie  hid  extraordinary  forces  which  he  keeps 
sternly  chained  in  the  depths  of  his  soul — well  knowing 
that  if  ever  they  should  rise  and  break  forth  into  the 
world  without,  they  would  instantly  become  intoxicated 
with  the  free  air,  and  dash  and  shatter  him  to  pieces 
against  the  opposing  forces  that  met  them  in  the  exter- 
nal world.  And  I  much  deceive  myself,  if,  in  the  life 
of  this  man,  there  has  not  happened  something  of  this 
kind ;  if,  taught  and  enlightened  by  experience,  after 
having  with  difficulty  saved  himself  from  some  tragical 
fate,  he  does  not  pitilessly,  despotically,  keep  himself 
under  a  constraint  and  a  surveillance  which  absorb  all 
his  time,  and  all  his  faculties.  What  has  struck  me 
most  in  Perevle^oiF,  is  this  feeling  of  an  immense  natu- 
ral force,  an  innate  ferocity — the  impulses  of  which, 
suppressed  with  great  difficulty,  now  and  then  suddenly 
appear  in  his  look — joined  to  a  goodness  of  heart  just 
as  natural :  two  qualities  which  I  have  never  seen 
united  in  any  other  person  in  the  same  degree. 

The  contractor,  standing  between  the  counter  and 
the  corner  he  had  been  sitting  in,  with  his  eyes  half- 
shut,  began,  in  a  very  high  falsetto,  a  national  air, 
which  I  heard  for  the  first  time,  and  which  certainly 
cannot  be  compassed,  except  by  a  voice  capable  of 
reaching,  with  equal  purity,  the  very  highest  notes. 
His  voice  was  sweet  and  agreeable,  though  in  some  places 
thin ;  he  played  with  it  as  a  girl  would  with  a  toy 
sparkling  with  rubies  ;  the  sound  appeared  to  come  from 
the  clouds,  and  to  remount  and  descend  unceasingly ; 
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and  from  these  elevated  heights  rained  clouds  of  dazzling 
melody,  floating  and  undulating  in  the  air,  from  which 
would  dart  points  like  shooting  stars,  and  lose  them- 
selves in  the  silence  .  .  .  and  after  these  pauses,  which 
hardly  left  him  time  to  draw  breath,  he  would  resume 
with  a  sweep  and  a  boldness  that  carried  away  the 
soul. 

In  the  rapid  evolutions  of  his  execution,  sweet  and 
strong  notes  succeeded  each  othei',  and  the  perfect  art 
which  he  shewed  in  managing  these  transitions,  interested 
me  more  than  all  his  shakes  and  roulades,  wonderful  as 
they  were  for  the  musical  purity  and  skill  displayed  in 
them.  Every  connoisseur  would  have  been  delighted 
to  hear  what  I  was  listening  to  ;  a  German  alone  might 
have  been  dissatisfied.  His  voice  was  a  Russian  tenore 
di  grazia  ;  it  would  have  been  enjoyed  and  appreciated 
at  Milan,  or  at  Venice,  or  at  Naples,  and,  as  a  light 
t3nor,  at  Paris.  His  theme  was  a  merry  dance-air,  the 
words  of  which,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  catch  them 
amidst  the  interminable  fioritures  and  shakes,  seemed  to 
be  those  of  a  national  love-song. 

All  listened  with  attention.  He  evidently  felt  that 
he  had  before  him  judges  of  experience  and  ability  ;  and 
he  did  not  spare  himself.  In  fact,  the  district  which  I 
inhabit  can  count  by  the  hundred  acute  connoisseurs  in 
music ;  and  the  reputation  of  the  large  town  of  Serg- 
hievskoe,  which  stands  on  t'he  Orel  high  road,  is  far 
from  being  accidental  or  unmerited — the  reputation 
which  it  enjoys  throughout  Russia,  as  the  locality  which 
has  produced  the  sweetest  and  most  charming  specimens 
of  vocal  melody. 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the  contractor  sang  for 
some  time  without  producing  any  very  powerful  effect  on 
his  audience ;  he  wanted  a  chorus  to  sustain  him  in 
the  refrain.     At  last,  after  a  very  difficult  passage  on 
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a  marvellously  high  key — a  passage  which  made  even 
Diki-Bariu  smile  with  pleasure,  Obaldoui  could  no 
longer  contain  himself,  and  uttered  a  loud  shout  of  de- 
light. A  rapturous  shudder  passed  through  all.  Obal- 
doui and  Morgatch  began  to  follow  the  contractor  in  a 
low  tone,  to  take  the  part  of  chorus,  and  when  the 
singer's  voice  rose  alone,  they  whispered  and  muttered 
to  each  other  :  "  Magnificent  .  .  .  that's  the  thing, 
that's  the  thing  .  .  yes,  yes,  well-done  !  .  .  ahi !  ahi ! 
capital !  .  .  ah  !  lakoff  has  no  chance  .  .  the  devil ! 
ahi !  .  ."  and  many  other  polite  exclamations  of  the 
same  sort. 

Nicolai  Ivanytch,  seated  on  a  corner  of  his  counter, 
wagged  his  head  approvingly  to  the  right  and  left. 
Obaldoui  made  a  thousand  grimaces,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  in  the  most  convulsive  manner,  and  stamped 
his  heels  on  the  floor  with  a  supernatural  energy, 
lakoff's  eyes  were  red  and  inflamed,  he  trembled  like  a 
leaf,  and  a  restless  vague  smile  played  on  his  face. 
Dik'i-Barin  never  changed  a  feature  of  his  countenance, 
and  sat  motionless  in  his  seat ;  but  his  look,  fixed  on 
the  singer,  bore  a  remarkable  sweetness  of  expression, 
though  his  lip  was  curled  as  if  in  disdain. 

Encouraged  by  these  evidences  of  the  general  de- 
light, the  virtuoso  rose  into  a  perfect  whirlwind  of 
song,  executed  such  roulades,  such  wonderful  shakes, 
and  poured  forth  such  cataracts  of  sound,  that,  when  at 
last,  pale,  exhausted,  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  he  ut- 
tered his  last  notes,  which  seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  in- 
finite heights  of  space,  a  general  shout  of  rapture  rose 
at  once  from  all  quarters  of  the  room.  Obaldoui  threw 
himself  on  the  neck  of  the  contractor,  and  pressed  him 
in  his  long  bony  arms ;  on  the  broad  fat  countenance 
of  Nicolai  Ivanytch  shone  a  ruddy  glow,  that  took 
twenty  years  from  his  age  ;  lakoff  shouted  as  if  he  hiid 
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lost  his  senses,  "  Molodetz !  molodetz!"*  Even  my 
poor  neighbour,  the  ragged  moujik,  could  not  resist  the 
general  enthusiasto,  struck  his  fist  on  the  table,  cried, 
"  Ah  gha  !  Ah  gha  !  it  is  beautiful ;  devil  take  me,  it 
is  capital ! "  and  spat  boldly  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room.f 

"  You  have  given  us  a  treat,  brother,"  cried  Obaldoui, 
without  quitting  his  hold  of  the  exhausted  singer;  "and 
what  a  treat !  what  a  treat !  You  have  certainly  gained 
the  victory,  brother !  lachka  need  not  trouble  himself 
trying  .  .  ." 

"  Leave  him  alone,  leave  him  alone,  I  tell  you,  tire- 
some blockhead  ! "  cried  Morgatch  ;  "  don't  you  see 
he  is  tired  almost  to  death  ?  You  marplot  I  you  are 
always  making  a  fuss.  You're  like  the  bath-leaf,  J  or 
the  fly  in  the  honey — there's  no  getting  rid  of  you." 

"Well!  let  him  sit  down,"  replied  Obaldoui;  "I 
am  going  to  drink  his  health,"  he  added,  going  up  to 
the  counter.  "  I  expect  you  will  pay  for  it,"  nodding  to 
the  contractor,  who  returned  a  sign  of  consent. 

"  You  sing  well,  brother!  I  say  well!"  said  Nicolai 
Ivanytch,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  knows  the  impor- 

*  Capital  fellow. 

f  It  is  incredible  how  much  the  lower  classes  of  the  Russian 
people  are  addicted  to  spitting  ;  they  employ  it  as  a  sign  of  en- 
thusiasm, of  admiration,  of  fear,  of  joy,  and  of  contempt.  It  is 
the  remnant  of  an  old  and  obstinate  superstition  :  it  seems  that  in 
spitting,  a  person  casts  out  the  devil,  who  is  always  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  forgetfulness  of  a  poor  fellow  to  go  down  his 
throat. 

I  The  Russians  have  a  custom  of  beating  themselves  in  their 
baths  with  bunches  of  fine  supple  hazel  twigs,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  copious  perspiration,  with  the  temperature  ranging 
from  62°  to  75°  F.ahrenheit.  Some  of  the  leaves  will  adhere  to 
the  skin,  and  resist  all  attempts  at  abrasion,  and  even  the  appli- 
cation of  buckets  of  hot  water  poured  over  the  body. 
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tance  of  what  he  is  saying.  "  There,  now,  it  is  your 
turn,  lachka ;  pay  attention,  brothers !  don't  be  afraid, 
keep  up  your  heart,  lachka !  We  shall  see,  we  shall 
judge.  Yon  have  heard  for  yourself,  yon  have  owned 
yourself  that  the  contractor  sings  well,  really  well,  upon 
my  word," 

"  He  sings  vehj  well,  vely  well,"*  added  the  tavern- 
keeper's  wife. 

"  Capitally,  gha^  ah  gha!"  bellowed  the  monjik. 

"Ah!  the  wriggler!  the  poleeka  !■!"  what  the  devil 
is  he  doing  here?"  cried  Obakloui  immediately,  and 
approaching  the  boor,  he  pointed  his  finger  at  him,  and 
burst  into  a  loud  shout  of  laughter ;  '■^poleeka,  gha,  badea, 
poniai,  gha^  the  wriggler !  Come,  shuffler,  where  have 
yon  fallen  from  ?" 

The  unhappy  monjik  trembled ;  he  was  just  going 
to  rise  and  leave  the  room,  when  the  brazen  voice  of 
Diki-Barin  thundered — 

"  Will  that  animal  not  leave  a  body  in  peace  ?" 

"  I ...  I  am  doing  nothing,"  muttered  Obakloui. 

"  Hold  your  tongue  !  .  .  .  And  you,  lakoilf,  begin." 

*  Many  of  tlie  Paissians  preserve  all  their  lives  the  habit  of 
substituting  the  liquids  and  softer  letters  for  the  gutturals  and 
those  of  a  harsher  sound,  as  I,  U,  for  r  and  cl;  they  say  dilector 
for  director,  collidor  for  corridor;  for  these,  and  many  such  words, 
have  passed  into  the  Russian  language.  Some  speak  exactly  like 
little  children,  which  has  a  very  odd  effect  in  the  case  of  men  with 
large,  bushy  beards,  and  immense  paunches. 

t  Poleeki,  border-foresters.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  southern 
border  of  the  long  belt  of  forests  which  commences  at  the  boun- 
dary of  Bolkhoif  and  Jizdrinsk  are  so  called.  They  have  many 
peculiarities  in  their  modes  of  Hfe,  their  manners,  and  their  lan- 
guage. They  are  commonly  called  wrigglers,  shufflers,  "  artful 
dodgers,"  zavorotni,  on  account  of  their  suspicious  and  avaricious 
character.  The  words  employed  by  Obaldoui  are  favourite 
expressions  among  these  people.     They  are  mere  interjections. 
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lakoff  rose,  muttered  sorae  unconnected  words,  and 
appeared  overwhelmed  with  agitation.  All  eyes  were 
upon  him — the  contractor's  more  anxiously  and  fixedly 
than  the  rest ;  there  was  observable  in  his  countenance, 
too,  beneath  his  natural  assurance  and  the  triumphant 
expression  which  his  recent  success  had  created,  a  vague 
restlessness  for  which  I  could  see  no  motive,  observing, 
as  I  did,  the  great  timidity  displayed  by  his  rival.  He 
leaned  back  against  the  wall,  and  kept  perfectly  mo- 
tionless. 

The  singer  sighed,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  com- 
menced. The  first  note  promised  little  ;  it  was  feeble, 
unequal,  and  did  not  seem  to  proceed  from  his  chest ; 
it  appeared,  rather,  to  come  from  a  distance — from  with- 
©ut — and  to  have  been  thrown  by  chance,  as  it  were, 
into  the  midst  of  the  attentive  audience.  It  produced 
a  singular  effect  npon  all  of  us ;  we  looked  at  each 
other,  but  each  seemed  to  redouble  his  attention,  and 
determined  not  to  lose  a  note  of  this  second  part  of 
the  concert.  He  went  on — his  voice  becoming  clearer, 
fuller,  and  firmer ;  he  grew  animated,  and  his  song 
rose  and  swelled,  and  carried  every  soul  along  with 
it.  It  was  of  a  remarkably  melancholy  character, 
and  began  thus  : — "  0  !  there's  many  a  path  leads  to 
the  prairie  !" 

I  have  rarely  heard  a  voice  of  such  exquisite  fresh- 
ness. Weak  and  broken  at  first,  with  a  sickly  tone 
that  was  far  from  pleasing,  it  afterwards  revealed  sen- 
timent so  profound,  passion  so  true — such  a  mixture 
of  power,  sweetness,  youth,  and  a  charming  abandon, 
with  tones  of  poignant  sorrow,  as  to  search  and  shake 
the  soul  of  every  listener.  The  whole  power  of  the 
Russian  soul — naturally  good,  warm,  and  ingenuous — 
breathed  forth  in  this  voice,  which  went  right  to  the 
heart  of  every  one,  awaking  the   national  melancholy 
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with  the  magic  of  its  notes.  He  had  now  lost  every 
trace  of  his  former  timidity,  and  gave  himself  up  with 
his  whole  soul  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  singing. 
He  had  completely  forgotten  his  rival  and  his  audience. 
There  was  something  genuine,  national,  large,  invigo- 
rating, ineffably  sweet,  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  like 
the  breeze  that  sweeps  across  the  boundless  steppes  of 
our  country. 

My  ear  was  struck  with  the  sound  of  stifled  sobs.  .  .  . 
It  was  the  tavern-keeper's  wife.  lakoff  cast  a  rapid 
glance  at  her,  and  his  voice  continued  not  less  sonorous 
and  impassioned.  The  breast  of  Nicolai  Ivanytch  was 
palpitating  with  delight ;  Morgatch's  eye  glowed  and 
dilated  ;  Obaldoui,  stupified,  sat  with  his  mouth  open  ; 
my  neighbour  the  peasant  could  not  restrain  his  sobs ; 
while,  on  the  iron  countenance  of  Diki-Barin,  under 
his  long  eyelashes,  stood  two  large  tears,  ready  to  burst 
and  flow  down  his  cheeks.  lakoff's  rival  sat  with 
his  fist  clenched  against  his  forehead,  and  without  mak- 
ing the  least  movement.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  know  how  all  this  would  have  ended,  over- 
powered as  we  all  were  by  these  feelings,  had  not  lakoff 
suddenly  concluded  with  a  shrill  note  of  an  extraordinary 
delicacy,  boldness,  and  purity.  No  one  shouted  or 
spoke — no  one  moved ;  we  seemed  to  be  all  waiting 
for  the  return  from  the  skies  of  this  wonderful,  ravish- 
ing sound.  .  .  .  lakoff  opened  his  eyes ;  he  seemed 
astonished  at  this  silence ;  his  look  appeared  to  ask  the 
reason  of  it.  It  was  not  long  before  he  understood  it — 
the  victory  was  gained. 

"lakoff I"  .  .  .  said  the  Diki-Barin,  placing  on  his 
shoulder  a  hand  trembling  with  emotion  ;  and  he  could 
not  utter  another  syllable. 

We  were  all  as  if  petrified  with  astonishment.  The 
rival  of  lakoff  rose,  went  up  to  him : 
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"  You  have  won  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  you  have  won,"  he 
said,  with  an  agitation  painful  to  behold,  and  left  the 
tavern. 

This  rapid  movement,  this  sudden  opening  and  shut- 
ting of  the  door,  broke  the  enchantment  which  lay  like 
a  paralysis  upon  body  and  soul ;  every  one  found  his 
tongue,  and  the  room  began  to  resound  with  the  usual 
chat  ...  I  left  the  room  and  walked  home. 


I  was  descending  with  rapid  strides  the  side  of  a  ra- 
vine, when,  from  a  distance  in  the  valley,  the  shrill  voice 
of  a  child  suddenly  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
"  Antropka  !  Antropka  !  a,  a,  a  !  "  More  than  thirty 
times  did  the  name  of  Antropka  strike  on  my  ear,  but 
no  answer  was  returned.  At  last  I  heard  a  voice, 
weakened  by  distance,  shout  in  return,   "  What?" 

The  voice  of  the  first  child,  full  of  a  malignant  glee, 
replied — "  Come  here,  you  demon,  come  here,  you 
devil !" 

"  What  do  you  want  me  for  ?"  answered  the  other, 
after  a  silence  of  two  minutes. 

"  Come  here !  aunt  is  going  to  whip  you — they're 
waiting !" 


CHAPTEE  XVlll. 


KARATAEFF  OR  THE  SLAVE  MISTRESS. 

One  autumn  about  five  years  ago,  on  the  road  from 
LIoscow  to  Toula,  I  was  obliged  to  remain  a  whole  day 
at  a  road-side  inn  for  want  of  horses.  I  was  returning 
from  shooting,  and  had  been  imprudent  enough  to  send 
away  my  troika.  The  postmaster,  a  sulky  old  man, 
with  long  hair  hanging  over  his  nose,  and  little  sunken 
sleepy  eyes,  answered  all  my  prayers  and  complaints 
with  an  uncourteous  grunt,  walked  with  a  hard  heavy 
step,  and  opened  and  shut  the  doors  in  the  noisiest  manner 
he  could,  with  the  air  of  cursing  his  employment.  Then 
going  out  on  the  door-steps,  his  loud  hoarse  voice  would 
be  heard  scolding  the  postilions,  rough  peasants  in  tou- 
lups,  who  were  dully  tramping  up  and  down  in  the  mud 
with  harness-bows  of  about  fifty  pounds  weight  on  their 
arms,  or  seated  on  the  bench  yawning  and  scratch- 
ing themselves,  without  paying  any  attention  to  their 
master's  bawling. 

Three  times  1  took  tea,  three  times  I  tried  to  sleep  ; 
I  read  and  re-read  all  the  devices,  all  the  bonmots  inscrib- 
ed on  the  walls  and  window-panes  by  the  idleness,  the 
ill-nature,  or  the  stupidity  of  travellers  ;  I  was  half-dead 
with  ennui.  I  was  standing  at  the  window  looking  at 
the  shafts  of  my  tarantas*  sticking  up  in  the  air,  when 
suddenly  a  little  bell  sounded,  and  a  small  car  drawn  by 
*  A  sort  of  litter  mounted  ou  wheels.     - 
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three  very  spare  horses  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  inn. 
The  traveller  who  jumped  out  of  the  light  vehicle  cried 
out  on  entering  the  room,  "  Hallo !  quick !  I  want 
horses!"  While  he  listened  with  the  strange,  asto- 
nished air  usual  in  such  cases,  to  the  negative  answer  of 
the  blunt  inspector,  I  had  time  to  observe  him  and 
eye  him  from  head  to  foot,  with  the  eager  curiosity  of  a 
man  who  is  dying  of  ennui,  and  has  a  selfish  pleasure 
in  welcoming  the  companion  of  his  misery. 

He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  small-pox  had  left  ineffaceable  marks  on  his  coun- 
tenance, which  was  very  thin,  and  of  a  copper  hue  ;  his 
long  hair,  dark  as  the  raven's  wing,  floated  over  the 
collar  of  his  cloak  ;  his  small  but  prominent  eyes  looked 
without  seeming  to  care  for  seeing  anything  ;  on  his 
upper  lip  grew  a  small,  rather  ragged  moustache.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  a  country  gentleman  and 
frequenter  of  horse  fairs,  in  a  striped  arkhalouk*  much 
the  worse  for  wear,  which  had  lost  its  colour  and  was 
very  much  rumpled,  a  cravat  of  purple  silk  fretted  with 
age,  a  waistcoat  with  brass  buttons,  a  grey  pair  of 
trousers  very  wide  at  the  foot,  from  beneath  which  peeped 
forth  the  points  of  a  pair  of  boots  which  had  long  been 
strangers  to  the  brush.  This  gentleman  exhaled  an 
acrid  perfume  of  tobacco  and  brandy.  On  his  large 
red  fingers,  almost  covered  by  the  sleeves  of  his  arkha- 
louk, were  rings  of  silver  and  of  Toula  iron.  It  was 
one  of  those  figures  seen  everywhere  in  Kussia ;  and 
which,  to  speak  the  truth,  if  they  are  not  altogether  re- 
pulsive, are  certainly  far  from  being  generally  attrac- 
tive. It  was  not,  then,  with  any  prepossession  in  his 
favour,  that  I  narrowly  examined  my  companion,  al- 
though before  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed,  I  thought  I 

*  A  sort  of  paletot. 
Y 
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discovered  in  him  a  certain  expression  of  good  nature 
and  genial  cordiality. 

"  This  gentleman  has  been  waiting  for  more  than 
hour,"  said  the  postmaster  pointing  to  me. 

More  than  an  hour !  .  .  the  scoundrel  was  mocking 
me  to  my  face. 

"  Perliaps  the  gentleman  is  not  in  such  a  hurry  as  I 
am,"  said  the  traveller. 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  replied  the  inspector  with  grim 
humour. 

"  So  there  are  no  horses  ?  What !  Not  even  a 
pair?" 

"  I  have  not  even  a  single  horse  to  give  you." 

"  Well,  let  me  have  some  tea.  I  shall  wait,  since  I 
can  do  nothing  else." 

The  bronzed  traveller  seated  himself  on  the  bench 
which  lined  the  walls  of  the  room,  flung  his  cap  on  a 
seat,  and  adjusted  his  long  hair. 

"  You  have  taken  tea?"  He  inquired  of  me, 

"  Yes." 

"  Wouldn't  you  take  another  cup  with  me  ?  Do  be 
BO  kind." 

I  consented.  The  large  red  samovar  appeared  for 
the  fourth  time  on  the  table.  I  went  to  my  tarantas 
and  took  out  a  bottle  of  good  rum. 

I  had  not  deceived  myself  in  taking  my  companion 
for  a  country  gentleman.  His  name  was  Peoter 
Petrovitch  Karataeff.  We  began  to  talk  together. 
Forty  minutes  had  not  passed  before  he  related  to  me 
the  whole  history  of  his  life,  without  evasion  and 
without  concealment. 

"  I  am  going  at  present  to  Moscow,"  he  said,  while 
engaged  upon  his  fourth  cup  of  tea ;  "I  have  nothing 
now  to  keep  me  in  the  country." 

"  How  ?  Nothing  more  to  do  !" 
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"  Nothing.  Everything  is  in  confusion  on  my  pro- 
perty ;  the  peasants  are  ruined ;  there  have  been 
several  bad  years  all  in  close  succession;  no  crops, 
no  luck  ..."  And  then,  he  added,  looking  aside,  "  I 
don't  understand  anything  about  rural  economy." 

"  A  little  study  and  good  will  .  .  ." 

"  No,  no,  the  stuii"  isn't  in  me  to  make  an  agriculturist 
of  .  .  .  No,  do  you  see,"  he  pursued,  leaning  his  head 
to  one  side,  and  sending  forth  immense  volumes  of 
smoke  ..."  I  know  very  well  that  you  .  .  .  when  you 
look  at  me  .  .  .  you  think,  this  is  a  .  .  .  hem,  hem ! 
Well,  it  is  true,  I  confess  I  have  had  but  a  poor  educa- 
tion ;  it  could  not  be  helped — circumstances,  you  un- 
derstand. Pardon  me,  I  am  a  good-natured  fellow, 
rather  stupid,  and,  upon  my  word,  you  ..." 

He  concluded  by  that  odd  apologetic  deprecatory 
gesture  so  common  in  Russia,  which  is  employed,  in 
fact,  by  everybody,  except  those  cultivated  people  who 
have  travelled,  or  who  frequent  the  saloons  of  the  three 
capitals. 

I  did  my  best  to  convince  him  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  regard  to  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  him,  and  that  I 
was  very  happy  to  have  met  him.  I  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  him  to  return  to  the  subject,  that  there 
was  no  need  of  a  superior  education  to  manage  an  estate. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  agree  with  you  ;  but  I  have 
no  sort  of  liking  for  the  thing.  I  know  a  landed  pro- 
prietor who  is  a  great  fool ;  and  yet  everything  succeeds 
with  him  .  .  .  and  I  .  .  .  Are  you — pardon  my  presump- 
tion— of  Piter*  or  of  Moscow?" 

"  I  live  in  St.  Petersburg." 

My  friend  sent  from  his  nostrils  two  long  and  rapid 
whiffs,  and  added — 

*  Piter,  a  common  abbreviation  in  the  provinces  for  St. 
Petersburg. 
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"  I  am  going  to  Moscow  to  try  and  get  an  office." 

"  In  what  department  of  the  public  service  do  you 
wisli  to  be  employed  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  have  no  definite  notion  on 
the  subject;  I  shall  see  what  will  turn  up.  If  I 
must  confess  it,  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  enter  the 
service  ;  I  dread  every  sort  of  responsibility,  I  have 
lived  all  my  life  in  the  country ;  I  am  accustomed  to 
certain  habits  of  living  .  .  .  you  understand  ,  .  .  But 
necessity  compels  me  ...  ah  !  cursed  necessity  !" 

"  It  will  be  some  compensation  to  live  in  a  capital." 

"  In  a  capital  ...  I  don't  know,  for  my  part,  what 
pleasure  there  may  be  in  that.  I  shall  see  ;  perhaps  it 
may  be  agreeable ;  but,  till  I  know  from  experience,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  there  is  nothing  like  a  country  life 
for  a  landed  proprietor." 

"Is  it  really  impossible  for  you  to  live  any  longer 
on  your  estate  ?" 

"  Yes  .  .  .  yes,  quite  impossible,"  he  said,  sighing, 
"...  my  estate  has  not  the  appearance  any  longer  of 
belonging  to  me  .  .  .  You  see  .  .  .  there  is  an  excellent 
neighbour  of  mine  who  has  taken  rather  too  much  to 
do  with  my  affairs  .  .  .  then  there  is  a  bill  .  .  . 

Poor  Peoter  Petrovitch  passed  his  hand  several  times 
over  his  face,  and  remained  silent,  shaking  his  head. 

"  In  fact,  sir,"  he  added,  after  a  minute's  silence,  "  I 
need  not  make  the  thing  worse  by  complaining  about  it, 
that  would  be  stupid  and  ridiculous ;  I  loved  too  much, 
and  the  devil  take  this  world !  I  have  still  a  great 
weakness  in  that  way." 

"  You  led  a  merry  life  in  the  country  ?" 

"Sir  ...  I  had," — speaking  with  hesitation,  and 
the  air  of  a  man  who  fears  blame,  and  yet  cannot  keep 
himself  from  talking  —  "I  had  twelve  race-horses — 
famous  runners,  capital  runners — very  few  like  them. 
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Not  one  of  them  that  would  not  have  overtaken  the 
grey  hare  in  two  minutes.  Then,  my  dogs,  I  might 
well  be  proud  of  them.  Ah  !  these  are  old  stories  now. 
I  went  shooting  too,  pretty  often.  I  had  a  hitch  of  the 
name  of  Comteses — she  had  an  extraordinary  scent ; 
nothing  escaped  her  nose.  I  would  say  to  her  at  the 
edge  of  a  marsh,  "  Seek  him  out ! "  and  if  she  didn't  find 
anything,  the  best  pack  in  the  country  would  not  have 
discovered  anything  either ;  if  she  found  something, 
nothing  could  equal  her  delight — she  was  mad  with 
joy.  And  at  home,  what  good  breeding  !  if  you  offered 
her  a  piece  of  bread  with  the  left  hand,  and  said,  "  The 
Jew  has  been  biting  it,"  she  would  not  take  it ;  if  you 
presented  it  with  the  right  hand,  and  said,  "  The  young 
lady  has  had  a  piece  of  it,"  it  was  instantly  seized  and 
devoured.  She  brought  me  an  admirable  little  dog  that 
I  wanted  to  take  with  me  to  Moscow.  But  a  friencf 
asked  me  for  the  mother,  and  the  puppy,  and  my  gun 
too ;  he  said  to  me,  '  You  won't  be  shooting  at  Mos- 
cow, you'll  have  something  very  different  in  your  head.' 
Well,  I  gave  him  the  dogs,  and  made  him  a  present 
of  the  fowling-piece  too ;  there  is  no  doubt,  besides, 
but  that  it  ought  to  have  remained  in  the  country  at 
any  rate." 

"  Why  ?  There  is  shooting  to  be  had  at  Moscow  too," 

**  No ;  my  friend  was  right ;  the  pleasures  of  the 
field  are  over  for  me.  I  have  been  foolish  enough  in 
my  time,  and  now  I  must  expiate  all  that  folly.  Allow 
me  to  ask  you  a  question — is  living  dear  in  Moscow  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  in  my  opinion." 

"  Not  very  dear  ?  Pray,  tell  me,  do  the  Tsyganes 
[Bohemians)  live  in  Moscow?" 

"  What  Tsyganes  do  you  mean?" 

"  The  Tsyganes  who  go  about  singing  in  our  fairs." 

"  Yes,  they  stay  in  Moscow." 
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"  Ah !  that  is  capital.  I  like  the  Tsyganes ;  the 
devil  take  me,  I  like  them !  .  .  .  And  the  features  of 
Peoter  Petrovitch  lighted  up  with  the  liveliest  expression 
of  delight.  Suddenly  he  became  uneasy  on  his  seat, 
turned  again  and  again  ;  then  he  remained  immovable 
and  thoughtful,  with  his  head  down,  and,  stretching  out 
his  empty  cup,  said — 

"  Give  me  some  rum." 

"  There  is  no  more  tea." 

"  Never  mind,  I  can  take  it  without,  come  ! " 

Karataeff  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  his  elbows 
on  the  table.  I  looked  at  him  in  silence,  and  listened 
without  reply  to  those  effusions  of  sentiment  of  which 
half  drunken  people  are  so  prodigal ;  but  I  was  much 
struck,  I  confess,  with  the  expression  of  dejectedness — 
of  absolute  prostration  on  his  features ;  and  I  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Nothing,"  he  said.  "  The  memory  of  the  past 
has  returned,  and  particularly  one  .  .  I  shall  be  glad  to 
tell  you  all  about  it ;  but  indeed,  I  am  afraid  .  ." 

"  Not  at  all !  go  on,  if  you  please." 

"  Yes,"  he  pursued  with  some  hesitation,  "  there  are 
certain  circumstances  .  .  although  .  .  well  .  .  I  .  .  Well, 
if  you  wish,  I  shall  tell  you  the  whole  story.  But,  after 
all,  I  don't  know  .  ." 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  Peoter  Petrovitch." 

"  Very  well,  although  it  may  be  a  little  .  .  Ah  !  you 
see,  I  am  a  stepniak,  you  easily  see  that  .  .  and,  in- 
deed, I  don't  know  .  ." 

"  Go  on,  Peoter  Petrovitch,  you  are  speaking  to  a 
friendly  ear." 

"  Very  well  then  ;  this  is  what  happened  to  me.  I 
was  living  in  my  village,  and  of  course,  in  my  shooting 
excursions,  walked  about  a  good  deal  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    One  day  I  happened  to  see  a  little  girl ;  ah  ! 
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what  a  pretty  girl !  .  .  a  beauty !  .  ,  and  with  all  that, 
clever  and  good-hearted  too ;  her  name  was  Matrena. 
But  she  belonged  to  the  lower  class,  you  understand ; 
she  was  a  servant,  a  slave.  She  did  not  belong  to  me 
— that  was  the  pity.  She  belonged  to  some  other  es- 
tate, she  was  the  property  of  other  people,  and  I,  poor 
fool,  fell  deeply  in  love  ^ith  her.  You  see,  it  is 
a  .  .  pardon  me !  Well,  she  loved  me  too.  So  Ma- 
trena began  to  plead  earnestly  with  me  to  purchase 
her,  to  go  to  her  mistress,  and  pay  the  sum  that  was 
asked,  and  take  her  home  with  me.  I  was  thinking 
about  that  myself  too.  Her  mistress  was  a  rich  lady 
of  the  old — the  very  old  school.  Her  house  was  about 
fifteen  versts  from  mine.  Well !  one  fine  morning,  as 
they  say,  I  had  my  finest  troika  harnessed  to  my  best 
drochka ;  my  favourite  horse  was  put  in  too  .  .  ah  I  an 
Asiatic  such  as  you  don't  see  every  day ;  I  called  him 
Lampourdos,  from  the  beauty  and  glossiness  of  his  skin 
...  I  dressed  myself  in  the  best  style,  and  set  out  for 
the  house  of  Matrena's  mistress. 

"  Having  taken  all  these  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  favourable  impression  at  first,  I  reached 
the  house — a  large  mansion  with  two  elegant  wings,  a 
magnificent  drive  and  square  in  front  of  it,  and  large 
gardens  behind.  Matrena  was  waiting  for  me  in  a 
corner,  she  wished  to  speak  to  me  ;  but  all  she  could 
do  was  to  kiss  her  hand  to  me.  I  entered  the  ante- 
chamber; I  asked  if  the  lady  of  the  house  was  at 
home.  A  tall  good-natured  looking  lackey  came  to 
me  and  said — '  How  do  you  wish  to  be  announced, 
sir  ?'  .  .  .  '  Go,  my  good  fellow,  announce  M.  Karataeff, 
a  landed  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  .  .  .  and  say 
that  I  am  come  on  business.'  The  lackey  left  with 
the  message.  I  waited  in  the  room,  thinking — Shall  I 
succeed  ?  or  shall  I  not  ?  If  she  should  go,   the  old 
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fool,  and  ask  an  extravagant  price  !  .  .  .  She  is  rich, 
yes,  that  is  plain  ;  but  for  all  that,  she  may  be  quite 
capable  of  asking,  for  example,  five  hundred  roubles 
for  Matrena. 

"  The  lackey  returned  and  announced  to  me  that  I  was 
expected  in  the  drawing-room.  On  entering,  I  saw 
seated  in  an  arm  chair,  a  little  old  woman,  of  a  bilious 
complexion,  winking  her  two  eyes  with  a  movement  as 
rapid  as  the  second-hand  of  a  clock,  that  beats  sixty 
times  a  minute.  I  walked  up  to  her  ;  she  asked  me 
directly  what  I  wanted.  You  may  imagine  that  with-" 
out  making  any  pretensions  to  sympathy  or  interest,  I 
thought  it  at  least  polite  to  say  first  to  the  lady  that  I 
was  happy  to  see  her,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
her  ladyship.  '  You  are  mistaken,  I  am  not  the  mistress 
of  this  estate  ;  I  am  a  relation  of  the  lady ;  tell  me 
what  you  wa«t'  .  .  .  '  Allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  my 
respected  neighbour  with  whom  I  wished  to  speak' 
.  .  .  '  Maria  Illinichna  does  not  receive  visitors  to- 
day ;  she  is  indisposed  ;  what  is  it  you  want  ? '  ... 
'  Come  now,'  I  thought,  '  I  must  go  straight  into  the 
business,'  and  I  mentioned  Matrena,  and  explained  the 
purpose  of  my  visit.  '  Matrena,  the  girl  Matrena  .  .  .' 
muttered  the  old  woman,  winking  as  hard  as  ever, 
'who  is  this  Matrena?'  .  .  .  '  Matrena  Fedorovna,  the 
daughter  of  Fedor  Koulikoff'  .  .  .  '  Ah  !  Matrena,  the 
daughter  of  big  Koulik !  And  how  do  you  come  to 
know  this  girl  ?'...'  By  mere  chance'  .  .  .  '  And  she  is 
aware  of  your  intention  of  purchasing  her?'  .  .  . 
'  Yes,  madam'  .  .  .  '  Very  good  !  I'll  set  her  to  rights; 
she's  a  pretty  baggage ! '  said  the  lady,  passing  from 
her  usual  saffron  tint  to  chocolate.  A  silence  of  very 
ill  omen  followed. 

"  I  was  amazed,  never  having  suspected  that    my 
proposal  could  have  been  productive  of  disagreeable 
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consequences  to  the  poor  girl.  '  Matrena  is  not  to 
blame :  I  am  ready  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for 
her,  and  I  beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  mention  it.' 
The  stiff  wiry  curls  sticking  out  from  the  face  of  the 
old  lady  bristled  up  and  shook  portentously,  she  blew 
and  puffed  at  a  furious  rate,  and  said  in  a  creaking 
voice,  '  Here's  a  pretty  piece  of  business !  We  have 
great  need  of  your  money  to  be  sure !  I  shall  give  it 
her,  I  shall  give  it  her ;  we  shall  put  all  that  nonsense 
out  of  her  head ;  we  know  the  receipt  for  that,  my  fine 
fellow.'  (The  old  lady  fell  into  a  fit  of  coughing,  and 
became  as  dark  as  coffee.)  '  She  is  not  comfortable 
with  us,  the  hussy !  0  you  little  she-devil,  you  will 
pay  for  this ;  heaven  pardon  me  if  I  don't  make  her 
smart  for  this  ! ' 

"  I  must  confess  to  you  that  at  these  words  I  was 
weak  enough  to  fall  into  a  passion.  '  WUiy  this  anger 
against  a  poor  girl  ?  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  way  she 
is  at  all  culpable  ?  .  .  .  '  The  old  woman  crossed 
herself,  '  Ah !  heaven,  have  I  .  .  ,  '  '  This  girl 
doesn't  belong  to  you,  madam  .  .  .  '  '  You  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  sir;  Maria  Illinichna 
knows  what  to  do  ;  it  is  you  who  interfere  ;  for  myself, 
sir,  I  shall  take  care  to  remind  Matrena  to  whom  she 
owes  obedience,  whose  hands  and  feet  she  ought  to  kiss. 

"  I  should  have  liked  very  well  at  that  moment  to 
tear  the  cap  off  the  head  of  the  old  fury  ;  but  I  remem- 
bered Matrena,  and  my  arms  remained  glued  to  my 
sides.  I  was  by  this  time  so  confused  that  I  hardly 
knew  what  I  was  saying,  and  I  said  at  random,  '  Ask 
what  sum  you  please  for  Matrena.'  .  .  .  '  What  do 
you  wish  her  for  ? '  .  .  '  She  has  pleased  me,  madam  ;  she 
pleases  me  ;  be  so  good  as  to  enter  a  little  into  my  situa- 
tion ;  allow  me  to  kiss  your  hand.'  Would  you  believe 
that  I  actually  kissed  the  hand  of  this  cursed  old  sor- 
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'  Well,'  muttered  the  old  woman,  '  I  shall 
lay  the  whole  before  Maria  Illiiiichna,  she  will  decide  j 
you  may  come  here  the  day  after  to-morrow.' 

"  I  returned  home  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  I 
could  easily  rmderstand  that  I  had  broached  the  affair 
very  awkwardly — that  I  ought  not  to  have  allowed  my 
feelings  in  regard  to  the  girl  to  be  seen,  and  I  perceived 
that  it  was  unfortunately  now  too  late  to  pretend  indif- 
ference. Two  days  after  I  again  waited  on  the  lady. 
I  was  introduced  this  time  into  her  private  room,  fur- 
nished with  great  splendour;  she  was  there  herself, 
reclining  on  a  beautiful  fauteuil,  her  head  leaning  on 
a  cushion.  The  old  relation  who  had  received  me  on 
my  former  visit  was  present,  and  there  was  in  the  room 
besides  a  young  lady  with  white  eyelashes  and  eyebrows, 
a  mouth  awry,  in  a  high-necked  gown  as  green  as  that 
meadow.  I  took  this  young  woman  to  be  the  lady's 
companion.  The  lady  asked  me  to  be  seated ;  I  sat 
down.  She  inquired  my  age,  where  I  had  served,  how 
I  meant  to  live  in  future  ;  she  spoke  with  a  certain  tone 
of  haughtiness  and  superiority.  I  replied  to  her  ques- 
tions. 

"  She  took  out  her  pocket-handkerchief  and  fanned 
her  face  with  it,  as  if  she  perceived  some  bad  odour ; 
then  she  said,  speaking  slowly,  her  words  giving  each 
other  abundance  of  time  to  make  their  appearance — 
"  Katerina  Karpovna  here  has  mentioned  to  me  the 
proposal  you  communicated  to  her  two  days  ago.  She 
mentioned  it  to  me,  though  she  knew  well  herself  that 
there  is  a  principle  from  which  I  never  depart ;  I  never 
permit  any  of  my  people  to  enter  the  service  of  any 
other  person,  whoever  that  person  may  be.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  highly  improper ;  it  would  be  un- 
becoming the  character  of  a  respectable  family ;  it 
would   introduce    disorder — immorality.       I    regulate 
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my  bouse  according'  to  what  is  right ;  you  will  there- 
fore, if  you  please,  give  yourself  no  further  trouble 
about  this  affair,  sir.'  .  .  'Trouble  !  . .  pardon  me,  madam, 
I  do  not  understand  you  very  well,  madam  ;  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  services  of  Matrena  are  person- 
ally indispensable  to  yourself?'  .  .  'Not  at  all;  neither 
the  girl  nor  her  services  are  necessary  to  my  comfort.' 
.  .  '  Well,  then,  why  not  consent  to  part  with  Matrena?' 
.  .  '  Because  it  does  not  please  me  ;  I  do  not  wish  it,  that 
is  all.  I  have  given  my  orders  ;  they  are  irrevocable  ; 
I  send  her  to  a  village  which  I  possess  in  the  steppes.' 

"  At  this  word  I  thought  a  thunderbolt  had  struck 
me.  The  old  lady  addressed  some  words  in  French  to 
the  green  young  lady,  who  immediately  left  the  room. 
'  I  am  a  woman  of  principle ;  besides,  you  will  not 
forget  the  sad  state  of  my  health,  which  does  not 
allow  me  to  bear  any  agitation  .  .  You  are  still  a  young 
man,  and  I  am  a  very  old  woman,  and  I  think  that 
this  gives  me  the  right  to  tender  you  some  advice. 
Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  begin  now  to 
think  of  settling,  and  look  out  for  a  suitable  match 
and  marry  honourably  ?  .  .  Large  portions  are  very  un- 
common ;  besides,  it  is  never  advisable  to  marry  out  of 
one's  own  rank  in  life ;  but  there  might  be  found  for 
you  some  good  young  lady,  poor  as  regards  money,  but 
rich  in  morality  and  good  dispositions.' 

"  Well,  sir,  I  looked  at  the  old  woman,  I  kept  look- 
ing at  her,  without  understanding  a  word  of  all  this  bosh ; 
I  knew  she  was  talking  about  marriage,  and  I  had  a 
guess,  too,  that  she  had  somebody  she  wanted  to  see 
settled  in  a  twinkling ;  it  was  very  kind  of  her,  to  be 
sure,  and  not  so  expensive  as  a  legacy .  .  But  she  spoke 
of  a  village  in  the  steppes,  to  which  Matrena  was  to 
be  dragged — perhaps  at  the  very  moment  when  this 
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woman  was  piping  about  marriage  .  ,  .  Marriage !  the 
devil  .  .  ." 

Here  M.  Karataeff  stopped  to  look  at  me,  and  then 
said — 

"  You  are  not  married?" 

"  No." 

"  I  would  liave  said  so  ;  I  would  have  bet  that  you 
were  not  ...  I  was  very  much  vexed  at  what  the  old 
match-maker  had  said.  *  Madam,'  I  replied,  'we  are 
making  a  great  ado  about  nothing!  There  was  no 
question  about  marriage.  I  merely  wish  to  know  if 
you  will  consent  to  part,  for  a  fair  price,  with  the  girl 
Matrena,  your  serf.'  Immediately  old  lady  number 
two  rose,  looking  daggers  at  me,  and  went  up,  with 
an  appearance  of  solicitude,  to  old  lady  number  one, 
who  was  crying,  '  oh,  oh  ! '  and  '  ah  !  ah  ! '  as  if  I  had 
been  the  devil  in  person.  '  Ah !  this  man  has  overset 
me  ;  oh  !  oh  !  send  him  away !  ah  !  let  him  go  imme- 
diately !  oh  !  oh  ! '  Number  two  began  to  rage  and 
cry  out  at  me,  so  that  I  could  not  get  a  word  said  of 
explanation  or  excuse.  Number  one,  on  her  side,  whined 
like  a  spoiled  child  with  the  colic,  and  kept  saying, — 
'  How  have  I  deserved  this  ?  I  suppose  I  am  no  longer 
mistress  of  my  serfs ;  I  am  no  longer  free  in  my  own 
house  ...  Oh  !  ouf  !   ah  !  ah  ! ' 

"  I  left  the  room,  and  fled  in  dismay  and  confusion, 
as  if  I  had  at  my  back  a  whole  legion  of  snakes,  com- 
manded by  sorceresses. 

"Perhaps,"  continued  M.  Karataeff,  "  you  yourself 
judge  me  somewhat  severely  for  this  attachment  to  a 
girl  belonging  to  the  class  of  slaves.  It  was  wrong,  I 
confess  ;  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  justify  ray  weakness.  I 
tell  you  the  fact,  nothing  more  .  .  .  From  this  moment 
I  had  no  rest.  I  tormented  myself  day  and  night,  re- 
proaching myself  with  having  ruined  the  poor  girl.     I 
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figured  her  to  myself  going  to  herd  geese  on  the  bleak 
steppe,  coarsely  and  poorly  dressed,  her  body  begrimed 
with  smut,  groaning  night  and  morning  under  the 
frightful  insults  and  ill-usage  of  a  brutal  starosta — a 
peasant  with  great  heavy  tarred  boots  ;  and  a  cold 
sweat  covered  me  at  the  mere  idea  of  these  imaginary 
horrors. 

"  At  last  I  could  no  longer  restrain  my  impatience  ;  I 
made  inquiries  about  the  village ;  I  found  it  out ;  and 
one  day  I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  to  it.  In  spite 
of  all  my  diligence,  I  did  not  reach  it  till  the  evening 
of  next  day.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  nobody  had 
expected  I  would  play  such  a  trick,  and  consequently 
no  measures  had  been  taken,  nor  any  orders  given,  in 
the  event  of  my  appearance.  I  rode  right  up  to  the 
starosta's  house,  just  as  if  I  were  a  gentleman  living 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

When  entering  the  yard,  I  saw  Matrena  seated 
under  the  porch,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand.  After 
the  fiirst  moment  of  amazement,  she  was  going  to  utter 
a  cry  of  joy ;  but  I  made  a  sign  to  her  to  be  quiet, 
and  pointed  to  some  fields  lying  to  the  west,  and  out  of 
sight  of  the  cottages.  I  entered  the  starosta's  house, 
told  him  some  story  to  blind  him  as  to  my  identity,  and 
then — the  favourable  moment  for  my  project  having 
arrived — I  ran  to  seek  Matrena.  I  found  her  easily ; 
the  poor  little  thing  hung  on  my  neck ;  she  would  kiss 
even  my  hands  and  my  hair.  Poor  little  dove,  she  was 
pale ;  she  had  grown  much  thinner.  I  said  to  her — 
'  There,  there,  that  will  do ;  no  tears,  come,  no  tears, 
do  you  hear  ? '  I  said  so  to  her  ;  and  myself — I  was 
weeping  like  a  woman.  However,  I  was  ashamed  of 
myself.  '  Matrena,'  I  resumed,  '  tears  are  a  poor  re- 
medy for  a  great  evil ;  we  must  show  some  resolu- 
tion ;  you  must  fly  with  me  from  this  place ;  I  shall 
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take  you  up  on  tlie  crupper  behind  me  ;  that  is  the  only 
thing  we  can  do'  .  .  .  'What  a  dreadful  idea!  but, 
just  think,  if  I  do  anything  of  this  kind,  they  will  be 
so  enraged  against  me  ...  Oh !  they  will  tear  me  in 
pieces!'  .  .  .  'Eh!  little  stupid,  who  will  find  you 
out?'  .  .  .  'They  will  find  me  out,  I  am  sure,  they 
will  find  me  out ! '  she  said  in  a  voice  full  of  terror ; 
then  recovering  from  this  emotion  to  fall  into  another, 
she  added,  '  I  thank  you,  Peoter  Petrovilch ;  all  my 
life  I  shall  never  forget  this  mark  of  attachment  you 
show  me  .  .  .  but  fate  has  sent  me  here ; — I  shall  re- 
main here '  .  .  .  '  Matrena,  I  thought  you  were  a  girl 
of  character,  and  now  you  sit  there  half  dead  ;  you  don't 
show  the  least  courage.' 

"  She  was  a  girl  of  character,  not  a  doubt  of  it,  and 
a  great  deal  of  character ;  she  had  a  soul — a  heart  of 
gold,  sir,  I  assure  you.  I  returned  to  my  proposal : 
'  My  God  !  why  wish  to  remain  here  ?  If,  after  flying 
from  this  you  are  destined  to  suffer,  is  it  not  the  same 
thing?  You  will  never  be  worse  anywhere  than  in 
this  savage  hamlet.  I  am  certain  this  brute  of  a  sta- 
rosta  strikes  and  kicks  you  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
tyrannising  over  you  and  ill-using  you.' 

"  Matrena  blushed  deeply,  and  her  teeth  chattered  : 
she  was  silent,  and  then,  reflecting  on  the  consequences 
of  her  taking  this  decisive  course,  she  grew  pale  and 
said — '  If  I  fly,  I  shall  bring  misery  on  all  my  family ' 
.  .  .  '  How  ?  do  you  think  they  would  persecute  your 
family?  that  they  would  banish  your  relations?'  .  .  . 
'  My  brother  would  certainly  be  sent  here  in  my  stead, 
and  how  hard  that  would  be  ! '  .  .  .  '  But  your  father  ? ' 
.  .  .  'My  father  would  not  be  driv^en  away;  there  is 
only  one  good  tailor  in  the  whole  village,  and  it  is  he' 
.  .  . '  Ah  I  well,  even  if  your  brother  were  sent  here,  he 
would  not  remain  long ;  your  father  w^ould  constantly 
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remind  his  mistress  that  the  poor  boy  was  innocent ;  he 
would  beg  him  back,  and  they  would  allow  him  to  re- 
turn' .  .  .  'Perhaps,  perhaps,  but  you,  you  .  .  .  you 
would  be  made  responsible,  you  would  be  annoyed  .  .  . 
I  would  rather  die  than  be  the  cause  of  all  that  would 
happen'  .  .  .  '  As  to  that,  that  is  my  affair,  and  not 
yours'  .  .  . 

"  She  turned  about  and  reviewed  all  these  objections, 
but  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind.  I  carried  her 
away,  not  this  time,  but  on  a  second  visit  ...  I  ar- 
rived at  night  in  my  car ;  she  had  formed  her  resolu- 
tion, and  left  with  rae." 

"  She  stepped  voluntarily  into  the  car?"  said  I  to 
M.  Karataeff. 

"  Quite  voluntarily.  I  reached  my  village  next  day 
at  dusk,  and  settled  her  in  my  house.  My  house  had 
eight  rooms  in  all,  and  I  had  very  few  servants.  My 
servants,  I  may  say  frankly,  respected  me,  and  were 
devoted  to  me  ;  I  believe  they  would  not  have  betrayed 
me  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  world.  I  was  wonder- 
fully happy.  Matrena — the  memory  of  the  sorrows  of 
her  past  life  never  returning  except  to  sweeten  the 
pleasures  of  her  present  condition — quickly  gained 
health  and  freshness,  and  I,  seeing  her  so  pretty,  so 
happy,  so  grateful  for  my  care,  became  more  and  more 
attached  to  her  .  .  An  excellent  girl  she  was,  sir ! 
Explain  it  as  you  best  may,  but  I  speak  the  truth  when 
I  tell  you,  that  she  could  sing  and  dance  and  play  on  the 
guitar  ...  I  took  care  not  to  let  her  be  seen  by  any  of 
my  neighbours ;  for  how  could  I  hinder  them  from  gos- 
siping, even  though  they  meant  no  ill  ?  But  I  had  a 
friend — an  intimate  friend — his  name  was  Gornostaeff 
Pantelei  ...  Do  you  know  him?" 

"  No." 

"  Gornostaeff  was  quite  taken  with  her ;  he  would 
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kissber  hand,  just  as  if  she  were  a  fine  lady — abarynia. 
Gornostaeff  was  a  very  different  man  from  me ;  be 
was  a  man  of  learning ;  he  had  read  all  Pouchkin, 
and  when  he  talked  with  Matrena  and  me,  we  were  all 
ear,  all  attention.  He  taught  my  little  Matrena  to 
write ;  it  was  a  capital  idea  of  his.  I  got  her  a  ward- 
robe— one  that  would  have  made  the  lady  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  governor  feel  envious.  I  remember  particu- 
larly a  cloak  of  pink  velvet,  lined  with  fox's  skin,  and 
with  a  neat  collar  of  the  same  kind  of  fur  ...  ah  !  bow 
it  became  her  !  It  was  made  by  a  dressmaker  of  Mos- 
cow, in  the  neatest  style,  and  the  newest  fashion. 

"  How  pretty  she  looked  in  it !  .  .  .  She  would  some- 
times sit  motionless  for  whole  hours,  in  a  reverie,  without 
ever  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  floor  ;  and  I,  too — I  would 
look,  and  look  at  her,  and  devour  her  with  my  eyes,  as 
if  I  saw  the  fair  girl  for  the  first  time.  If  she  smiled, 
my  whole  soul  thrilled  with  delight.  Then,  a  little 
after,  she  would  begin  to  laugh,  and  play,  and  dance ; 
she  would  bound  up,  seize  me,  and  embrace  me  with  so 
much  affection  and  ardour,  that  my  head  was  like  to  turn ; 
it  was  a  very  delirium  of  happiness.  There  were  days 
when,  from  morning  to  night,  my  head  was  filled  only 
with  one  idea,  to  contrive  some  pleasure  for  her.  And, 
would  you  believe  me  ?  when  I  heaped  her  with  presents, 
it  was  only  for  the  delight  of  seeing  her  glee,  her  blush 
of  joy — of  seeing  her  try  on  her  dj-esses  and  her  orna- 
ments, and  come  to  me  so  radiant  with  delight,  turn 
round  and  round,  bend  on  this  side  and  on  that,  smile, 
and  at  last  throw  herself  about  my  neck. 

"  Her  father  Koulik,  I  don't  know  how,  got  wind  of 
the  affair,  and  would  deny  it  fiercely  when  he  heard  it 
mentioned.  But  he  came  secretly  to  see  us,  his 
daughter  and  me ;  you  may  imagine  how  we  treated 
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him ;  he  shed  many  sweet  tears,  and  left  the  house  as 
mysteriously  as  he  had  come. 

"We  passed  five  months  in  this  way;  of  course  I  should 
like  it  to  have  continued  so  all  my  life  ;  but  I  am  a 
poor  unfortunate  dev — .  .  ." 

"  What  misfortune  happened  to  you  after  that  ?  "  I 
asked  him  in  a  tone  of  sympathy,  seeing  he  felt  some- 
what embarrassed  on  account  of  having  spoken  about 
himself  so  long. 

"  All  my  happiness  went  to  the  devil,"  he  answered, 
making  that  deprecatory  gesture  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  which  begins  with  a  quick  movement,  and 
ends  with  the  hand  hanging  as  if  it  were  broken  at  the 
wrist.  "  And  it  was  I  that  was  the  cause  of  it.  Mat- 
rena  was  very  fond  of  long  sleigh-drives  ;  I  used  to  take 
her  out  in  the  evening,  at  a  time  when  there  was  not 
much  chance  of  meeting  anybody. 

"  Once,  intending  to  make  a  pretty  long  excursion,  we 
chose  an  evening  of  incomparable  beauty ;  there  had 
been  a  magnificent  sunset,  it  was  a  clear  frost,  and  not 
a  breath  of  wind  .  .  .  We  set  out,  Matrena  took  the  reins; 
and  I,  happy,  absent,  and  heedless,  did  not  look  where 
she  was  driving.  But  what  did  she  do  but  take  the 
road  to  Koukouefka,  the  village  of  her  mistress  ?  I  said 
to  her,  '  Where  are  you  going,  little  stupid  ? '  She 
looked  at  me  over  her  shoulder,  and  smiled.  I  thought, 
she  wishes  for  once  at  least  to  give  herself  the  pleasure 
— the  pleasure  perfectly  new  to  her,  of  playing  the  bra- 
vado !  .  .  .  the  dear  child !  she  is  so  good  .  .  .  once — 
one  single  time,  in  the  dress,  and  with  the  equipage  of 
nobility,  to  dash  proudly  past  the  very  foot  of  the  seig- 
norial  mansion,  where,  not  long  ago  . . .  0 !  it  was  tempt- 
ing !  .  .  .  I  was  weak  enough  to  allow  her  to  go  on. 

"  We  glided  on  at  a  great  rate.  My  beautiful 
Lampourdos  went  like  the  wind,  the  other  t\A'o  paced  so 
z 
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magnificently,  and  with  such  rapidity!  We  were  already 
in  sight  of  the  cross  and  the  roof  of  the  church  .  .  On  the 
road  before  us  was  an  old  green  close  carriage,  crawling 
along  like  a  tortoise ;  behind  stood  a  tall  footman. 
It  was  the  old  lady  herself  who  was  taking  a  short 
drive  in  the  evening — an  unusual  thing  with  her.  I 
felt  annoyed  and  uneasy  at  this  meeting.  But  Matrena 
drove  our  horses  right  beside  those  of  this  heavy 
equipage — the  poor  coachman,  having  all  his  attention 
fixed  on  this  furious  troika  that  was  advancing  like  an 
avalanche  on  his  animals,  wished  to  give  the  road  to 
this  fabulous  hippogriff  that  his  old  blind  eyes  took  it 
to  be ;  he  pulled  up  too  quickly,  and  overturned  his 
mistress  in  a  ditch.  The  coach  window  was  broken  ; 
the  lady  shrieked,  the  lady's  companion  cried  to  the 
coachman  to  stop  his  horses  ;  we  passed  them  at  full 
speed.  Well,  we  kept  on  this  way,  but  I  thought  to 
myself,  there  will  be  a  noise  about  this ;  I  was  a  great 
fool  to  allow  her  to  go  through  Koukouefka. 

"  Just  imagine,  sir,  the  old  trot  and  her  companion 
had  recognized  Matrena  and  me  ;  she  laid  a  complaint 
against  me,  in  which  she  declared  that  a  girl,  a  slave, 
who  had  deserted  from  her  service,  was  secretly  detained 
by  the  noble  proprietor  Karataeff.  At  the  same  time 
she  bribed  the  police  to  make  the  strictest  search. 
Two  days  after  the  accident,  I  had  a  visit  from  the 
ispravnik,  the  captain  of  police.  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  ispravnik,  his  name  was  Stepan  Sergeitch 
Kouzovkin,  an  excellent  fellow  .  .  an  ispravnik  an 
excellent  fellow !  you  understand  me — a  downright 
scoundrel. 

"  Well,  Kouzovkin  arrived,  entered,  and  said  to  me, 
'  Well,  Peoter  Petrovitch,  what !  what !  .  .  .  what  is 
all  this  about  ?  Keflect,  my  dear  sir,  the  responsibility 
of  such  a  thing  is  very  great,  and  the  laws  are  very 
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clear  on  the  point  .  .  .  '  'No  doubt,  no  doubt,  Stepan 
Sergheitch,  we  must  speak  of  all  that  bye-and-bye  ;  but 
you  have  come  a  good  way,  you  will  take  a  little  lunch 
first.' 

"  He  consented  ;  but,  after  satisfying  his  appetite,  he 
said  to  me,  '  Justice  must  take  its  course,  Peoter  Petro- 
vitch,  you  know  '  .  .  .  '  Ah  !  yes,  yes,  justice  !  certain!}', 
certainly  ...  I  hear  you  have  a  pretty  black  mare  .  .  . 
you  '11  exchange  her  with  my  Lampourdos,  won't  you  ? 
.  .  .  No,  there  is  no  girl  called  Matrena  Fedorovna  in  my 
house.'  .  .  .  '  Ah !  Peoter  Petrovitch,  the  girl  is  in 
your  possession  ;  come,  we're  not  in  Switzerland  ...  As 
for  taking  your  Lampourdos  in  exchange,  I  may  do  it ; 
but  after  the  other  day's  mishap,  you  know  I  could  take 
him  without  any  bartering  at  all,  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!'  .  . 
In  spite  of  this  bitter  sally,  I  contrived  to  get  him  put 
off  for  a  few  days. 

"  The  old  lady's  rage  increased  daily.  She  said, 
<  Though  I  spend  ten  thousand  roubles,  justice  shall 
be  done  me  on  these  sucking-doves.'  The  secret  of  all 
this  wrath,  sir,  was  this ;  when  she  first  saw  me,  she 
took  the  notion  into  her  head  of  marrying  me  to  the 
green  young  lady ;  my  refusal,  afterwards  renewed,  was 
what  drove  her  to  these  extremes.  What  fancies  will 
seize  upon  those  rich  country  ladies  who  have  nothing 
to  do  but  die  of  ennui  in  their  fine  houses  !  This  old 
woman  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  threw  away 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  gained  nothing  by  it  but 
short  reprieves.  I  took  the  greatest  pains  to  keep  Ma- 
trena concealed ;  twenty  snares  were  spread  for  me, 
and  it  is  a  miracle  that  I  did  not  fall  into  one  or  other 
of  them.  I  felt  that  gins  were  everywhere  laid  for  me, 
like  a  poor  hare. 

"  I  fell  into  debt,  and  lost  my  health  and  peace  of  mind. 
One  night  I  was  lying  in  bed,  and,  unable  to  sleep, 
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I  was  thinking — Lord  God  !  what  great  crime  have  I 
committed,  that  I  should  suffer  thus  ?  What  must  I 
do,  if  I  cannot  cease  to  love?  for  it  is  certain  that 
it  is  beyond  my  strength.  .  ,  I  heard  steps  in  my  room, 
it  was  Matrena.  I  had  sent  her  away  for  a  time  to  a 
farm  I  possessed  about  two  versts  from  my  house. 

"  I  was  terrified  at  seeing  her,  thinking  that  they  had 
driven  her  from  the  farm,  and  I  asked  her  if  it  was  so. 
'  No,'  said  she,  '  nobody  troubled  me  at  Boubnova ; 
but  all  this  cannot  go  on,  dear  Peoter  Petrovitch.  It 
is  deplorable  ;  I  cannot  see  you  any  longer  in  this  state. 
My  friend,  you  know  I  can  never  forget  the  fourteen 
months  of  happiness  that  I  owe  to  your  affection ;  but 
the  time  is  come  when  duty  commands  me  to  say 
adieu.' 

"  '  What  do  you  say,  foolish  girl  ?  what  do  you  say  ? 
^vhat  do  you  mean  by  adieu  ?  why  bid  me  adieu  ?  .  .  .' 
'  Calm  yourself,  think  only  of  yourself,  of  your  health  ; 
for  me,  I  have  tasted  a  happiness  unknown  to  my  equals; 
I  go  where  my  duty  calls  me  ;  I  go  to  give  myself  up 
to  the  justice  of  my  mistress  .  .  .'  'Do  you  know,  poor 
little  fool,  that  they  will  shut  you  up  in  a  barn !  You 
wish  to  kill  me  ?  you  wish  me  to  die  of  sorrow  ?  .  .  . 
Come,  speak  .  .  .  speak  .  .  .  raise  your  eyes  .  .  .  What 
is  this  new  idea  ?  . . .  come,  tell  me  . . .'  '  I  do  not  wish  , 
to  be  any  longer  a  cause  of  misery  to  you — of  ruin, 
perhaps,  Peoter  Petrovitch.  I  know  what  you  are 
suffering ;  I  see  it  .  .  .'  '  Unfortunate  I  foolish  girl ! 
your  mistress !  your  mistress !  how  ?  .  .  .  Oh  !  poor  fool, 
you  don't  know,  poor  fool !  .  .  .'  " 

Peoter  Petrovitch  sobbed,  and  then  hurried  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  story. 

"What  will  you  think  of  all  this,  now?"  he  resumed, 
striking  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  forcing  himself  to 
knit  his  brows,  while  the  obstinate  tears  coursed  down 
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his  inflamed  cheeks.  "  The  poor  girl  went  and  delivered 
lierself  up ;  she  fled  on  foot  that  very  night ;  she  went 
to  the  door  of  the  lady,  and  gave  herself  up  .  .  ." 

"  Horses  are  ready,  gentlemen  !"  said  the  postmaster, 
with  a  sonorous  gravity. 

We  rose,  my  tea-table  companion  and  I. 

"  And  what  became  of  this  poor  Matrena?"  I  said. 

M.  Karataeff  answered  only  by  his  usual  gesture, 
susceptible  of  such  an  infinite  variety  of  interpretations. 

A  year  elapsed,  and  business  called  me  to  Moscow. 
The  day  after  my  arrival,  chance  led  me  to  enter,  before 
dinner,  a  cafe  of  a  singularly  original  and  Muscovian 
character,  about  a  hundred  paces  from  a  line  of  shops, 
very  well  known  to  all  sportsmen  in  this  part  of  the 
empire.  In  the  billiard- room,  through  clouds  of  tobacco- 
smoke,  could  be  seen,  by  momentary  glimpses,  flushed 
countenances,  moustaches,  long  beards,  Hungarian  coats 
in  the  ancient  fashion,  and  Sviatoslavskis*  of  the  newest 
modes.  Some  lean,  dry  old  men,  in  modest  surtouts, 
were  engaged  in  reading  the  new^spapers.  Waiters  cir- 
culated through  the  room  with  surprising  speed — their 
server  and  white  napkin  in  their  hands,  the  sound  of 
their  steps  deadened  by  the  thick  green  carpets.  Solid 
Russian  merchants  were  sipping  their  tea  with  an  envi- 
able collectedness.  I  did  not  enter.  Suddenly  there 
appeared  from  the  billiard-room  a  man  with  his  long 
hair  in  disorder,  and  not  very  steady  on  his  legs.  He 
stopped  about  three  paces  from  me,  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  trousers'  pockets,  and  stared  vaguely  about  him. 

"  Good-day,  Peoter  Petrovitch  .  .  .  how  are  you?" 
M.  Karataeff  was  just  going  to  throw  himself  on  my 

*  A  fashion  which,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  name,  must  have 
descended  from  the  time  of  Sviatoslaff,  and  the  half-fabulous  period 
of  Russian  history. 
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neck,  lout  be  restrained  himself;  and  led  me,  not  with- 
out some  little  difficulty,  into  a  small  private  room. 

"  Sit  down  there,  there,"  he  said,  bustling  about  to 
get  me  installed  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair ;  "  there 
vou  will  feel  all  right.  Waiter !  some  beer  !  .  .  .  no, . 
champagne !  .  .  .  Ah !  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  .  .  . 
Have  you  been  long  in  town  ?  At  last  God  has  been  so 
good  as  to  allow  me  to  see  the  man  ..." 

"  You  remember  me,  do  you?  " 

"  How  ?  Eemember  you  ,  .  .  remember  you  !  . .  .  But 
the  time  has  gone  by  qiuckly." 

"  And  how  are  you  getting  on  in  Moscow,  dear 
Peoter  Petrovitch?" 

"  0  !  I  live  as  you  see.  Pleasant  life  here  ;  excellent 
people.     Here  I  have  found  peace." 

At  this  word  peace,  he  sighed  deeply,  and  raised  his 
eyes. 

"  You  have  obtained  an  appointment?" 

"  No,  not  yet.  But  I  expect  one  shortly.  But,  why 
care  about  the  service  ?  It  is  the  men  ...  the  men, 
that  is  the  main  thing.  What  men,  ah  !  what  good 
fellows  I  have  become  acquainted  with  since  I  came 
here  !  ah  !  .  .  ." 

The  waiter  entered,  and  placed  a  bottle  of  champagne 
and  two  glasses  on  the  table. 

"  Now,  here  is  a  capital  fellow  .  .  .  Eh !  Vassia,  are 
you  not  a  capital  fellow?  l^'our  health,  Vassia!" 

The  waiter  bowed,  smiled,  and  left  the  room. 

"  Yes,  we  have  excellent  fellows  here,"  continued 
Peoter  Petrovitch,  with  exultation,  "  men  full  of  feel- 
ing, full  of  soul  ,  .  .  Would  you  like  me  to  introduce 
you  to  some  thirty  of  them  ?  they  are  such  jolly  fellows 
.  .  .  They  will  all  be  delighted  ...  I  assure  you  ...  I 
shall  tell  them  .  .  .  Alas !  Babroflf  is  dead ;  that  was  a 
great  loss !  " 
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"  What  Babroff  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Serg  Babroff,  Serg  himself  .  .  .  Ah  !  that  was  a 
man !  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  he  received  me — me, 
rough  ignorant  stepniak?" 

*'  M.  Babroff  showed  you  some  civilities?" 

"  "What  ?  civilities  !  he  received  me  into  his  own  house 
.  .  .  and  I  have  lost  him  .  .  .  And  Pantelei  Gornostaeff 
is  dead  too  !  ah  !  sir,  they  are  all  dead,  all !  " 

"  You  have  resided  all  this  year  in  Moscow  ?  you  did 
not  pay  a  visit  to  your  estate  ?  " 

"  My  estate  ?  ...  It  is  sold." 

"Sold?" 

"  Sold  by  auction  . . .  You  should  have  bought  it ;  you 
missed  a  chance," 

"  And  how  do  you  live  now?" 

"  Ah !  I  shall  not  die  of  hunger,  God  is  here  !  I 
have  no  money,  but  I  have  friends.  And  what  is 
money  ?  dirt !  what  is  gold  ?  dirt !  dirt ! " 

He  curled  his  lip,  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and  showed 
me  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  two  twopenny  pieces  and 
a  sixpenny  piece.  "What  is  that?  eh!  mere  dirt!" 
(And  he  flung  them  on  the  floor.)  "  But,  come,  tell 
me,  have  you  read  Polejaeff?"  * 

"  Yes,  I  have  read  him." 

"  And  have  you  seen  Motchaloff  in  Hamlet?" 

"  No,  I  have  not  seen  him." 

"  You  havn't  seen  him?  You  havn't  seen  Motcha- 
loff in  Hamlet?"  .  .  .  (His  countenance  grew  pale,  his 
eye  became  haggard,  his  lip  trembled  convulsively.) 
"  Ah  !  Motchaloff,  Motchaloff  .  .  .  Listen." 

And  he  declaimed  in  a  hollow  cavernous  voice  the 
famous  soliloquy : 

"  To  die— to  sleep,  no  more  .  .  .  ." 

And  interrupting  himself,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
commenting  on  the  lines  of  the  great  English  dramatist, 
*  The  author  of  a  translation  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 
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which  he  no  doubt  a[)plied  to  himself,  he  muttered  seve- 
ral times — "To  sleep,  to  sleep!" 

"Come,  tell  me,  pray"  ...  I  began,  wishing  not  to 
hear  any  more  about  Hamlet ;  but  he  had  resumed  with 
an  eloquence  full  of  fire  : 

"  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time?" 
He  then  dropped  his  head  on  the  table,  and  began  to 
talk  without  knowing  what  he  was  saying.     Then  the 
fire  blazed  up  again  : 

A  little  month  ;  or  ere  their  shoes  were  old, 
With  which  she  followed  my  poor  father's  body. 

He  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips  ;  he  did  not  drink,  but 
cried — 

"  For  Hecuba ! 

"  What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  ?  " 

Karataeff  let  his  glass  fall,  and  grasped  his  head 
with  his  hands.  I  knew  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind. 

"But  what  am  I  thinking  of?  If  any  one  recalls 
the  past,  let  an  eye  be  taken  from  him.  That  is  a 
good  proverb,  is  it  not?"  he  added  laughing  .  .  "Your 
health,  sir  !" 

The  waiter  entered  with  a  new  glass. 

"You  are  going  to  stay  in  Moscow?"  I  inquired; 
"  you  haA^e  definitively  resolved  to  live  here  ?" 

"  I  shall  die  in  Moscow  .  ." 

"  Karataeff !"  shouted  some  one  from  the  next  room, 
"Karataefif!  where  are  you!  come  here!  dear  old 
fellow  !" 

"  They  are  calling  me  in  there,"  he  said,  rising  with 
difficulty  from  his  chair ;  "  I  shan't  say  good  bye ; 
come  and  see  me  if  you  can :  I  stay  in  .  ." 

But  next  day,  unforeseen  circumstances  compelled 
me  to  leave  Moscow,  and  since  that  night  at  the  cafe, 
I  have  never  seen  Peoter  Petrovitch  Karataeff". 


CHAPTER  XTX. 


THE  ASSIGNATION.— VILLAGE  COURTSHIP. 

One  day  about  the  middle  of  September,  I  was  in  the 
field,  and  feeling  fatigued,  I  sat  down  in  a  birch  copse. 
Showers  of  drizzling  rain,  alternating  with  bright  sun- 
shine, had  fallen  since  morning  ;  the  weather,  in  fact, 
was  somewhat  unsettled,  and  the  barometer  pointed  to 
variable.  The  skj^  was  sometimes  wholly  overcast  with 
white  fleecy  clouds  ;  sometimes,  for  a  few  seconds,  large 
openings  showed  themselves  in  them,  through  which 
the  blue  sky  appeared ;  and  then  a  cloud  flying  along, 
completely  obscured  the  lovely  azure. 

A  thick  moss,  which  covered  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
furnished  me  with  a  delicious  couch,  with  a  gentle 
slope  ;  seated  on  which  I  feasted  my  eyes  and  ears  .  .  . 
with  what?  you  will  ask.  With  everything,  and  yet 
with  nothing  ;  with  nothing,  if  you  wish  to  amuse  your- 
self at  my  expense.  The  leaves  made  above  my  head 
a  hardly  perceptible  noise.  Well !  I  noticed  that,  lis- 
tening to  this  airy  rustling,  you  could  tell  by  the  sound 
alone  what  season  it  was,  and  in  what  month  of  the 
year  you  had  heard  it  before. 

It  was  not  the  joyous  quiver  of  the  branches,  loaded 
with  sap,  creeping  audibly,  as  it  were,  to  the  tender 
leaves  in  early  spring ;  nor  the  gently  shivering  noise, 
the  long-drawn  whispering  and  twittering  of  summer, 
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nor  was  it  like  the  cold,  chilly  shudder  which  sighs 
through  the  trees  at  the  end  of  autumn ;  it  was  a 
gentle,  low,  rustling  hum,  heard  as  if  in  sleep.  The 
action  of  the  wind  could  hardly  be  perceived  moving 
the  tops  of  the  trees ;  and  the  middle  of  the  copse, 
from  which  the  vapour  that  arose  from  the  newly  fallen 
rain  was  mounting,  momently  changed  its  appearance 
as  the  sun  shone  upon  it,  or  was  hid  behind  the  clouds. 
If  the  sun  broke  through,  the  atmosphere  appeared  as 
if  enchanted,  and  all  nature  smiled  ;  the  tall,  tapering 
stems  of  the  birches,  of  an  ashy  paleness,  which  grew 
at  small  distances  from  each  other,  assumed  all  at 
once  a  tender  and  glossy  brightness,  as  of  satin ;  the 
leaves,  already  tinged  with  the  sun-light,  shone  like 
virgin  gold,  and  the  beautiful  stalks  of  the  curled  fern, 
shaded  with  the  autumnal  tints,  resembling  ripe  grapes 
hanging  on  the  vine,  shot  forth  above  the  grass,  and 
confused  the  eye  with  the  manifold  interlacings  of  their 
long  branches.  If  clouds  again  dimmed  the  sky,  they 
assumed  in  a  little  a  bluish  tint ;  their  former  lively 
colours  suddenly  disappeared ;  the  birch  trunks  alone 
remained  white  ;  but  it  was  pale,  dead- like,  and  lustre- 
less— a  colour  resembling  newly  fallen  snow,  upon  which 
the  rays  of  the  winter's  sun  had  not  yet  glinted ;  and 
from  the  clouds  falls  stealthily,  drop  by  drop,  a  light 
shower,  or  descend  in  a  noiseless  fall  of  the  finest  rain. 
The  foliage  of  the  birch  trees  was  still  almost  en- 
tirely green,  although  in  some  places  sere  and  pale ; 
you  could  only  find  here  and  there  some  leaves  wholly 
red  or  yellow,  although  they  did  not  appear  so  glit- 
tering in  the  sunlight,  when  the  rays  suddenly  shot 
among  them  athwart  the  sieve-like  interlacings  of  the 
little  branches  on  which  the  shower  was  falling.  You 
could  not  hear  the  carol  of  a  single  bird  ;  they  had  all 
retired  into  their  coverts,  their  mysterious  and  quiet 
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lurking-places,  except  the  tom-tit,  which  from  time  to 
time  piped  forth  its  little  note,  like  the  tinkle  of  a  steel 
bell. 

Before  arriving  at  the  birch  copse,  I  was  obliged  to 
go  through  a  little  grove  of  tall  aspens.  I  confess  I 
don't  like  the  aspen,  nor  do  I  udmire  either  its  violet 
bark  or  its  greyish-green  leafage,  which  shoots  high  into 
the  air,  and  spreads  itself  abroad  like  a  broken  fan.  I 
do  not  love  the  incessant  shiver  of  its  little  round  leaf, 
but  slenderly  attached  to  the  long  shooting  branches. 
The  tree  is  beautiful  only  at  certain  times  of  the  day, 
— when,  rearing  itself  aloft  in  a  lonely  place  in  the 
midst  of  copse,  it  arrests  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  ;  it 
sparkles  and  shivers  then  from  root  to  summit,  bathed 
in  a  yellowish-red  glimmer.  It  pleases  me  still  more 
when,  in  a  clear  breezy  day,  it  shivers  and  sighs  in  the 
blue  sky  ;  when  each  leaf  stretching  out  horizontally, 
seems  to  be  broken  off  by  the  wind,  and  carried  flutter- 
ing to  a  distance.  But,  in  general,  I  do  not  love  the 
tree  ;  I  never  stop  under  its  shade  to  rest  myself.  I 
gained  the  birch  copse  ;  there  I  made  choice  of  a  tree 
with  thick  foliage,  under  which  I  screened  myself  very 
conveniently  from  the  rain,  and  after  having  fully 
enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  my  shelter,  I  fell  asleep, 
while  passing  through  my  fingers  the  long  velvety  ears 
of  Diana,  and  tasted  in  my  couch  of  silky,  moss,  that 
sound,  refreshing,  and  healthful  sleep  which  the  true 
sportsman  only  knows. 

I  rose,  and  was  going  to  resume  my  sport,  when  I  was 
struck  by  seeing  at  a  little  distance  fi'om  the  thicket  in 
v,'hich  I  was,  a  human  form,  sitting  motionless  upon  a 
bank  ;  it  was  a  young  village  girl.  She  was  seated 
about  twenty  yards  from  me  in  a  pensive  attitude,  her 
head  hanging  on  her  bosom,  and  her  hands  upon  her 
knees.     Her  neat  white  dress  buttoned  up  to  her  throat 
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fell  in  graceful  soft  folds  round  her  light  form  ;  a  cape 
trimmed  with  large  glass  beads  of  a  yellow  colour 
covered  her  shoulders  and  bosom.  She  was  pretty  ; 
ner  thick  fair  hair,  dressed  with  great  neatness,  fell  in 
two  large  loops  put  up  neatly  behind  the  ear  ;  across  her 
ivory  forehead  passed  a  scarlet  fillet ;  the  rest  of  her 
sweet  face  glowed  with  that  pure  vermeil  tint  which 
is  only  found  in  the  most  beautiful  carnations. 

I  could  not  see  the  colour  of  her  eyes,  as  she  kept  her 
head  hanging  down  ;  but  I  could  observe  her  fine  eye- 
brows, drawn  as  if  with  the  delicate  pencil  of  an  artist, 
above  her  long  moist  eyelashes ;  one  of  her  cheeks  was 
gemmed  with  a  half  dry  tear,  and  another  had  trickled 
down  almost  to  her  pale  lips.  The  contour  of  her  head 
was  graceful,  exceedingly  graceful  ;  her  nose  was  a 
little  too  large,  and  slightly  rounded  at  the  end ;  but 
had  it  not  been  so,  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  not 
have  been  so  becoming.  The  greatest  charm  in  this 
girl  lay  in  her  expression — so  simple — so  sweet,  her 
modest  and  chaste  unconsciousness  of  her  own  beauty. 

It  was  evident  that  she  was  waiting  for  somebody ; 
a  dull  crackling  sound  was  heard  in  the  copse  ;  the 
girl  raised  her  head,  and  in  the  dim  shade  of  the 
wood,  I  could  see  the  quick  fire  of  her  large  brilliant 
eyes  that  gleamed  for  a  moment  like  the  clear  bright 
glance  of  a  gazelle.  She  was  all  eye  and  ear  in  the 
direction  of  the  place  from  which  she  thought  the 
noise  had  come  ;  then  she  sighed,  resumed  her  listless 
attitude,  let  her  head  again  fall  upon  her  bosom,  and 
began  to  make  a  selection  of  the  wild  flowers  which 
she  had  gathered.  Her  eyelids  reddened,  her  lips  as- 
sumed a  somewhat  bitter  expression,  and  a  fresh  tear 
fell  from  the  ends  of  her  long  silken  eyelashes  upon 
her  cheek,  where  it  trickled  down  a  bright  diamond, 
over  her  beautiful  cheeks  and  dimpled  chin. 
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The  poor  yonng  woman  had  now  remained  almost 
an  honr  beneath  the  large  tree,  where  doubtless 
she  had  an  assignation  with  some  one.  From  time  to 
time  she  crossed  her  hands  upon  her  knees  and 
listened  with  drooping  head  .  .  Again  something  stirred 
in  the  brake  ;  she  shivered.  The  noise  this  time  in- 
creased, came  nearer  and  nearer  .  .  at  last  you  could 
hear  the  footsteps,  quick  and  active,  of  a  person  ap- 
proaching. She  sat  upright,  and  at  the  same  time 
appeared  afraid ;  her  face  was  flushed ;  her  fixed  gaze 
trembled  with  fear,  and  was  at  the  same  time  lighted 
up  with  hope.  Through  the  trees  the  form  of  a  man 
was  distinguishable.  She  looked  up,  blushed,  smiled 
with  joy  and  happiness,  made  a  motion  as  if  she  were 
going  to  rise,  sunk  down  again,  grew  pale,  trem- 
bled, and  showed  at  last  a  face  betokening  a  mind 
ill  at  ease,  and  almost  beseeching,  to  the  man  who  was 
approaching  her. 

I  looked  with  some  curiosity  upon  the  gallant  whom 
she  had  been  so  long  waiting  for.  I  confess  that  he  did 
not  make  upon  me  a  favourable  impression.  He  seemed, 
from  his  appearance,  to  be  a  valet,  probably  a  favourite 
of  some  rich  young  barin.  His  dress  showed  some 
pretensions  to  good  taste,  and  he  wore  it  with  an  air  of 
careless  vanity.  He  had  on  a  little  olive-coloured  frock- 
coat,  very  likely  some  cast-off  garment  of  his  master's, 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin ;  a  narrow  cravat  of  violet- 
coloured  velvet  surrounded  his  neck,  and  upon  his  head 
a  velvet  cap  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  which  was  brought 
down  over  his  eyes.  The  collar  of  his  shirt,  well 
stiffened  with  starch,  made  indentations  in  his  cheeks, 
and  almost  cut  his  ears ;  his  sleeve  ruffles,  which  were 
never  intended  for  him,  refused  to  cover  his  red,  frosty 
hands  and  coarsely  formed  fingers,  ornamented  with 
gold  and  silver  rings,  in  which  were  set  cornelians  and 
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turquoises.  His  ruddy,  fresh-coloured,  and  impudent 
face  was  one  of  that  description  which  almost  always,  I 
regret  to  say,  raises  the  envy  of  the  men,  and  invariably 
pleases  the  women. 

The  fellow,  affecting  the  manners  of  a  man  of  fashion, 
tried  to  throw  into  his  coarse  features  a  scornful  and 
contemptuous  air  ;  he  kept  his  light  grey  eyes  half-open, 
though  they  were  little  enough  naturally ;  he  knit  his 
brows,  drew  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth ;  yawned 
almost  incessantly,  and  had  a  carriage  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  negligee,  but  which  was  in  reality,  awk- 
ward ;  he  handled,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a 
graceful  curl,  the  yellow  stubble  on  his  upper  lip,  whicn 
gave  promise  of  a  moustache  ;  in  short,  he  was  a  booby 
— a  piece  of  inflated  affectation.  He  had  begun  to  give 
himself  those  airs  at  a  distance,  the  moment  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  girl.  He  then  began  to  walk  in  a 
dignified  way,  and  strut  like  a  peacock,  when  approach- 
ing her  ;  then  he  stopped,  raised  his  shoulders,  thrust  his 
hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  coat,  and,  scarcely  deigning 
to  honour  the  village  girl  with  a  look,  seated  himself  by 
her  side  with  an  air  of  superiority,  as  if  condescending 
to  unbend  a  little  from  his  high  dignity.  The  vacant 
look  from  his  half  shut  eyes  wandered  up  and  down 
carelessly,  whilst  he  said  to  the  girl — 

"  Well,  have  you  been  long  here  ?"  He  threw  one 
leg  over  another,  and  yawned. 

The  girl,  somewhat  startled,  did  not  at  once  reply. 

'*  Yes,  a  long  time,  Victor  Alexandrytch,"  said  she 
at  last,  in  a  scarcely  perceptible  whisper. 

"Ah!"  (He  took  off  his  cap,  passed  his  hand 
through  his  hair,  which  was  thick,  and  done  up  in 
curls,  and  after  looking  carelessly  round,  put  on  his 
cap  again  with  a  dignified  air.)  "  And  I  had  quite 
forgot !     And  then  consider  the  rain."     (He  yawned 
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again.)  "  We  have  so  much  to  do,  one  can't  get 
through  all  one's  work  .  .  and  then  there's  this  one  and 
the  other  one  grumbling  at  your  heels.  We  leave  for 
town  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow?"  said  the  girl,  looking  at  him  with 
a  wild  and  scared  expression. 

"  Yes,  to-morrow.  Well,  well !  I  beg  you,"  said 
he  hastily,  and  in  a  dry  tone,  seeing  that  she  was  trem- 
bling all  over,  and  that  her  head  was  hanging  down  ; '"  I 
beg  you,  Akoulina,  not  to  cry  ;  you  know  I  can't  bear 
that  sort  of  thing."  (And  he  raised  his  eye-brows, 
and  tapped  his  flat  nose.)  "  Stop,  or  I  shall  go  away 
at  once.  How  stupid  you  are  to  cry  and  whine  at  the 
least  thing  I  say." 

"  Well,  no,  no,  I  won't  cry,"  said  the  poor  girl 
quickly,  stifling  her  tears.  "  So  you  go  away  to- 
morrow?" added  she  after  a  pause.  "  When  will  God 
allow  me  to  see  you  again,  Victor  Alexandrytch  ?" 

"  We'll  come  back,  certainly,  we'll  come  back.  If 
not  next  year,  the  year  after.  It  seems  that  the  barin 
wishes  to  get  an  appointment  in  a  government  office  in 
St,  Petersburg,"  added  he,  mincing  the  last  words,  and 
speaking  through  his  nose.  "  But  perhaps  we  shall 
go  and  travel  in  foreign  countries." 

"  You  will  forget  me,  Victor  Alexandrytch,"  said 
Akoulina  sadly. 

"  Eh  ?  no ;  why,  I  shall  not  forget  you,  only  don't 
be  a  fool,  and  listen  to  your  father.  I  say  I'll  not 
forget  you,  no,  no;"  (whereupon  the  fop  stretched  his 
arms,  and  yawned  again.) 

"  Don't  forget  me,  Victor  Alexandrytch,"  she  resumed 
in  a  beseeching  tone.  "  Why  did  I  love  you  ?  it  was 
well  for  you  .  .  .  You  tell  me  to  listen  to  my  father, 
Victor  Alexandrytch  .  .  .  How  can  I  obey?  .  .  .  How 
can  my  father  ..." 

"  Eh?  well,  what?"     (These  three  words  issued  as 
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if  from  the  bottom  of  his  stomach  ;  he  was  lying  on  bis 
back  with  his  hands  under  his  head.) 

"  But,  but,  Victor  Alexandrytch,  you  know  well.".  . 

She  stopped.     Victor  played  with  his  watch-chain. 

"  Come  now,  Akoulina,  don't  be  foolish,"  said  the 
gallant  at  last,  "  don't  say  any  more  foolish  things.  I- 
only  wish  your  good.  It  is  true  you  are  not  a  foolish 
girl,  nor  altogether  a  peasant,  one  can  easily  see  that ; 
and  your  mother,  she  has  not  always  been  a  peasant. 
But  then  you  are  a  girl  of  no  education,  and  so  you 
should  listen  to  me." 

"  Oh,  dear!  Victor  Alexandrytch." 

"  Bah,  bah  !  how  foolish  you  are,  my  dear  girl,  what 
can  alarm  you  in  all  that  ?  What  have  you  got  there  ? 
.   .   .  flowers?"  added  he,  sitting  closer  to  her. 

"  Yes,  flowers,"  replied  Akoulina  mournfully ;  "  I 
gathered  some  milfoil  for  myself,"  pursued  she,  arranging 
them  a  little  5  "  they  are  very  good  for  the  calves.  I 
have  some  plantain  too,  some  bidents  ...  to  cure  scro- 
fula. But  look  at  this  curious  flower,  I  never  saw  such 
a  plant  as  that,  never  one  with  such  a  shape.  Here  are 
some  germanders  .  .  .  But  see  what  I've  got  for  you." 
added  she,  drawing  from  the  heap  of  yellow  bidents  a 
little  bunch  of  pretty  wild  corn-centauries,  tied  round 
with  a  blade  of  grass  ;   "  will  you  take  them?" 

Victor  stretched  out  his  hand  with  an  efibrt,  took  the 
bouquet,  passed  it  carelessly  over  his  face  several  times, 
and  commenced  fingering  the  corn-centauries  with  his 
eyes  on  the  trees  before  him.  Akoulina  on  the  other 
hand  looked  at  him  ...  In  the  pitiful  look  of  this 
poor  creature  I  could  read  so  tender  a  devotion,  such 
pious  resignation,  such  true  heartfelt  love.  I  could 
easily  see  that  through  fear  of  him  she  dared  not  shed 
a  tear ;  she  was  taking  farewell  of  him ;  and  for  the 
last  time  before  a  long  separation,  she  rejoiced  to  see 
him,  to  be  near  him  . .  .  And  he,  he  was  lying  his  whole 
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length  on  tlie  grass,  like  a  stupid  Oriental,  conde- 
scending to  allow  her  to  adore  him,  with  a  magnanimous 
patience  and  pity  for  her  weakness.  I  cannot  deny 
that  I  viewed  with  indignation  his  ruddy  countenance, 
in  which,  through  a  scornful  coolness  which  played  on 
his  face,  gleamed  the  satisfied  self-esteem  of  the  hardened 
seducer,  the  servile  and  abject  imitator  of  the  rich — of 
a  man,  in  short,  who  had  not  a  single  virtue  to  redeem 
his  vices. 

Akoulina  looked  beautiful  at  this  moment,  her  whole 
soul  opened  herself  to  him  in  confidence,  her  whole  joy 
was  centered  in  him,  she  delighted  in  his  veiy  presence. 
.  .  And  he  .  .  he  let  his  bouquet  fall  upon  the  grass, 
drew  from  a  fancy  pocket  in  his  frock  coat  a  little 
round  glass,  set  in  burnished  copper,  and  put  it  to  his 
right  eye ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  eiforts  he  could  make 
by  pursing  up  his  eyebrows,  wrinkling  his  cheek — the 
operation  being  aided  by  a  natural  projection  in  his  nose, 
the  glass  escaped  from  its  position,  and  fell  into  his 
hand. 

"  What's  that  you  have  there  ? "  asked  Akoulina 
with  an  astonished  air. 

"An  eyeglass,"  replied  Victor,  in  a  consequential 
tone. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  " 

"  To  enable  one  to  see  better." 

"  Allow  me  to  try  it." 

Victor  made  a  sly  grimace,  but  he  put  it  into  her 
hand,  saying  drily — 

"  Don't  let  it  fall !  " 

"  No  fear,  I  am  not  so  careless"  (she  put  it  to  her 
eye)  "  I  do  not  see  at  all,"  she  added. 

"  Shut  your  eye  then,  shut  your  eye,"  said  he  in  the 
tone  of  a  master  discontented  with  his  pupil.  (She  shut 
the  eye  before  which  she  held  the  eye-glass).  "  Not  that 
2  A 
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eye,  the  other  one,  stupid!  The  other,  the  otlier!" 
cried  he,  and  took  the  glass  from  her,  without  giving 
her  time  to  correct  her  mistake. 

Akoulina  reddened,  checked  her  inclination  to  laugh, 
and  turning  her  head,  said — 

"  One  can  see  clearly  that  such  things  are  not  for 
us " 

"  For  village  girls  ?  no,  they  don't  need  such  things." 

The  poor  Akoulina  made  no  answer,  but  heaved  a 
deep  sigh. 

"  Ah !  Victor  Alexandrytch,  how  sorry  we  shall  be 
when  you  are  away,"  she  resumed. 

Victor  wiped  his  glass,  and,  putting  it  in  his  pocket, 
replied — 

"  Ah  !  yes,  I  can  well  believe  you  ;  it  will  be  hard 
for  you  at  first,"  (he  patted  her  gently  on  the  shoulder 
in  a  patronising  way  ;  she  took  an  aifectionate  grasp  of 
the  dear  hand,  and  kissed  it  with  a  kind  of  fearful  ve- 
neration). "  Yes,  yes,  I  know  quite  well  that  you  are  a 
nice  girl,"  replied  he  in  the  voice  of  a  puppy  filled  with 
morbid  self-love;  "but  what  can  T  do?  Judge  yourself, 
my  master  and  myself  can't  remain  here  ;  look  you,  the 
winter  is  coming  on,  and  the  country,  in  the  winter 
season,  you  must  allow,  is  detestable.  In  the  winter, 
hurrah  for  St.  Petersburg !  there  one  sees  such  won- 
derful sights  as  a  poor  silly  girl  like  you  can't  imagine, 
even  in  your  brightest  dreams.  What  houses !  what 
streets  !  what  beautifully  dressed  people  !  Besides 
civilation,  yes,  an  astonishing  degree  of  civilation^  yon 
see  .  .  ." 

Akoulina  was  all  attention  during  this  description  of 
St.  Petersburg ;  she  held  her  mouth  open  like  the 
little  children  when  they  are  told  a  story  about  Cock- 
aigne, or  the  kingdom  of  the  fairies. 

"But,"     added    he,     stretching    himself    at    full 
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length  on  the  grass,  and  crushing  to  pieces  the  for- 
gotten bouquet,  "what  a  fool  I  have  been  all  this 
while,  telling  you  about  things  you  don't  understand  !" 

"  Why,  Victor  Alexandrytch  ?  I  understand  them 
perfectly  well." 

"  You  ?  Ho  !  ho  !  what  a  deal  you  must  think  of 
yourself." 

Aioulina  bit  her  lips. 

"  You  never  spoke  to  me  in  that  manner  before, 
Victor  Alexandrytch,"  she  whispered  softly,  without 
raising  her  eyes. 

"Before!  before!  you  think  so?  before!"  replied 
he  peevishly. 

The  pair  ceased  talking. 

"  It  is  time,  however,  that  I  was  home,"  muttered 
the  gallant  Victor ;  and  he  half  raised  himself  and 
leaned  on  his  elbow. 

"  Wait  a  little  longer,"  said  Akoulina  in  an  implor- 
ing tone. 

"  For  what?     I  have  already  bid  you  farewell"  .  .  . 

"Wait,"  replied  Akoulina. 

Victor  stretched  himself  and  began  to  whistle  with 
his  eyes  half  shut.  Akoulina,  for  a  few  minutes,  did 
not  turn  her  eyes  to  his.  I  could  easily  see  that  she 
gradually  became  agitated :  the  rosy  tint  fled  from  her 
lips,  she  grew  pale  and  red  by  turns  .  .  .  her  heart 
seemed  to  have  some  load  on  it. 

"Victor  Alexandrytch,"  said  she  at  last  in  a  broken 
voice,  "  it  is  a  great  sin  of  you — yes,  a  great  sin  of  you 
— Victor  Alexandrytch,  Heaven  is  my  witness." 

"What  is  a  sin?  What  are  you  saying?"  replied 
he  with  a  frown. 

He  sat  upright,  and  turned  his  head  towards  her. 

"  Yes,  a  sin,  Victor  Alexandrytch.  You  should  whis- 
per a  word  of  hope  to  me  when  we  are  going  to  part. 
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'What !  jou  have  not  a  word  to  say  to  me — not  one 
little  kind  word  for  me — a  poor,  heart-broken,  forlorn 
girl"  .  .  . 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say?" 

"What  do  I  know?  you  can  speak  well  enough 
when  you  choose,  Victor  Alexandrytch.  You  are  going 
away,  and  yet  you'll  say  nothing  ?  .  .  .  Have  I  deserved 
such  treatment?" 

"How  odd  yon  are!   am  I  nobody?" 

"  A  little  word  is  soon  said." 

"  Come,  you  keep  always  piping  on  one  tune  just 
now,"  said  he  harshly,  standing  up. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Victor  Alexandrytch," 
she  said  quickly,  and  checking  a  rising  sob. 

"I  am  not  angry,  but  you  are  quite  unbearable. 
What  do  you  want  ?  You  know  well  that  I  can't  marry 
you ;  I  haven't  the  means  .  .  .  Well,  what  is  it  ?  tell 
me,  what  do  you  want?" 

He  looked  as  if  he  expected  a  speedy  reply. 

"Have  I  said  anything  amiss?  I  want  nothing, 
nothing,"  replied  she  in  a  faltering  voice,  scarcely  ven- 
turing to  hold  out  her  trembling  arms  to  him ;  "  but  in 
bidding  me  farewell,  you  should  at  least  say  one 
word.  .  ." 

The  tears  fell  from  her  eyes  in  torrents. 

"  Ah  !  here  we  are  again  !  There  was  not  enough 
rain  in  the  morning;  make  a  good  cry  of  it,"  said 
Victor  coldly,  giving  his  head  a  good  shake  to  bring 
his  cap  well  over  his  eyes. 

"  I  don't  want  anything,"  she  continued,  sobbing 
and  hiding  her  face  with  her  hands ;  "  but  how  shall  I 
face  my  family  ?  What  will  be''my  position  there,  me, 
the  poor  forlorn  one  ?  They  will  give  me  to  some 
clodhopper  who  won't  love  me.  Ah !  my  poor  head, 
unhappy  that  I  am  ! "  ,  .  . 
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"  That's  the  style,  pipe  away,  a  note  higher !"  mut- 
tered Victor,  with  difficulty  curbing  his  impatience. 

"  Could  he  not  have  said  to  me  one  word — only  one 
word  :   '  My  Akoulina,  I'  "  .  .  . 

The  anguish  which  was  working  in  her  bosom  did 
not  allow  her  to  finish  what  she  was  going  to  say ;  she 
fell  upon  her  face  on  the  grass,  and  gave  free  vent  tc 
her  grief;  the  violent  and  convulsive  motion  of  her 
whole  body  showed  her  mental  agitation  ;  her  head  and 
shoulders  heaved  violently ;  the  deep  and  bitter  feel- 
ings which  had  been  so  long  pent  up  now  broke  forth 
in  uncontrollable  sorrow.  Victor  stood  and  looked  at  her 
forsome  time  ;  her  passionate  grief  did  not  move  him  in  the 
slightest  degree  ;  he  was  only  impatient  to  be  gone ;  at 
last  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  wheeled  about,  and 
walked  off  at  a  great  pace. 

After  a  few  moments  she  became  calmer.  She  raised 
her  head,  rose  quickly,  and  looked  after  him  ;  she  made 
a  motion  as  if  she  would  run  after  him,  bi;t  her  limbs 
refused  to  obey  her,  and  she  sank  upon  her  knees  .  .  . 
Deeply  moved  at  her  grief,  I  went  to  her  assistance ; 
but  the  poor  young  woman,  on  seeing  me,  rose  up,  and 
fetching  a  deep  sigh,  disappeared  amongst  the  trees, 
leaving  all  her  flowers  and  herbs  lying  trampled  on  the 
ground,  except  some  corn-centauries. 

Not  seeing  her  again,  I  stooped  down,  took  up  the 
bouquet  of  corn-centauries,  which  I  bound  round  with 
a  blade  of  germander,  and  regained  the  road.  The  sun 
was  already  low  down  in  the  horizon,  in  a  clear  sky — 
the  tints  of  his  rays  paled  down  till  they  became 
almost  cold ;  there  was  no  brilliancy  in  them  ;  they 
gave  but  a  pale  watery  light.  It  was  only  half  an 
hour  to  nightfall,  and  the  western  horizon  held  only  a 
few  rose-tinted  streaks  of  clouds. 

I  stojjped  twice  or  thrice  ;  my  heart  was  big  with 
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tliat  sympathetic  sadness  "which  comes  to  us  so  easily 
from  nature  .  .  Beneath  the  melancholy  beauty  which  is 
fading  and  losing  its  summer  splendours,  you  shudder 
as  if  you  felt  in  anticipation  the  approaching  winter. 
A  raven,  which  was  beating  the  air  with  his  powerful 
wings,  swooped  down  and  eyed  me  askance,  flapped 
his  Tfings  with  all  his  might,  saluted  me  with  an 
energetic  croak,  and  then  sailed  away  in  defiance  into 
the  gloom  of  the  forest.  An  immense  flock  of  pigeons 
rose  at  a  distance  from  some  barns,  formed  into  de- 
tached columns,  flew  down  and  disappeared  in  the 
fields.      These  are  certain  indications  of  autumn. 

I  got  home,  and  enjoyed  excellent  sleep,  as  I  always 
do  .  .  Bat  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  got  the  image  of 
the  poor  Akoulina  out  of  my  mind ;  and  the  corn- 
centauries,  long  since  faded,  with  the  germanders 
surrounding  them,  still  remain  in  my  cabinet. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 


THE  HIGHER  PROVINCIAL  SOCIETY— A  RUSSIAN 
HAMLET. 

While  on  a  sporting  tour,  I  received  an  invitation  to 
dinner  from  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  Alexander 
Mikhailytch,  a  rich  landed  proprietor,  whose  principal 
village  was  about  four  miles  distance  from  the  hamlet 
in  which  I  had  taken  up  my  temporary  residence.  I 
of  course  put  on  my  best  coat  to  do  honour  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Alexander  Mikhailytch.  The  invitation  said, 
six  o'clock ;  I  arrived  at  five,  and  found  already  there 
a  large  number  of  the  nobility  of  the  country,  some  in 
uniform,  others  in  coats  of  a  more  or  less  recent  fashion, 
others  dressed  as  their  imagination  or  a  rather  equivo- 
cal taste  had  dictated. 

My  host  received  me  warmly,  but  immediately  hur- 
ried to  the  antechamber.  He  was  expecting  a  high 
official  dignitary,  and  betrayed  an  agitation  which  was 
in  singular  contrast  with  his  independent  position,  and 
his  condition  as  a  man  of  wealth.  Alexander  Mikhai- 
lytch had  never  married ;  I  may  even  venture  to  say, 
he  had  never  even  thought  of  it.  He  was  not  fond  of 
women,  and  if  his  parties  did  not  consist  exclusively  of 
men,  which  would  have  been  decidedly  dull,  the  bache- 
lors were  pretty  certain  to  be  in  a  large  majority.  His 
establishment  was  magnificent ;   he  had  enlarged  and 
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furnished  splendidly  the  seignorial  mansion  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  he  spent  annually  fifteen  thousand  roubles  on 
v/ine  .  .  .  and,  in  short,  was  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the 
first  people  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Alexander 
Mikhailytch  had  only  been  a  very  short  time  in  the 
service,  and  thus  had  no  official  title. 

The  master  of  the  house  continued  to  wait  in  the 
antechamber,  and  I  began  to  walk  through  the  apart- 
ments. Almost  all  the  guests  were  entirely  unknown 
to  me.  About  twenty  people  were  already  engaged  at 
cards.  Among  these  fanatics  for  play,  were  two  mili- 
tary gentlemen  of  somewhat  distinguished  appearance, 
but  rather  decayed  ;  they  had  been  long  in  the  service. 
One  could  distinguish,  too,  several  civil  functionaries 
in  high  stiff  cravats,  with  moustaches  carefully  dyed, 
such  as  figure  only  on  the  faces  of  well-meaning 
people.  These  well-meaning  persons  handled  their 
cards  in  a  grave  fashion,  keeping  their  heads  well  drawn 
back  and  erect,  and  their  eyes  moving  constantly  round 
the  circle  of  gentlemen  who  had  gathered  about  the 
table  to  observe  the  game.  They  talked  in  a  mild, 
clear  voice,  cast  benignant  smiles  on  all  sides,  held  their 
cards  against  their  shirt-breast,  when  playing  a  trump,  far 
from  striking  violently  on  the  table,  they  deposited  their 
card  softly  on  the  others,  and  on  taking  up  their  tricks, 
made  a  light  apologetic  movement  with  their  hand, 
which  indicated  an  unusual  politeness  and  urbanity  of 
soul. 

The  rest  of  the  guests  stood  or  sat  in  groups  near 
the  doors  and  windows.  A  country  gentleman  of  a 
certain — or  rather  of  an  uncertain  age — stood  alone 
in  a  corner ;  he  trembled  all  over,  blushed  continu- 
ally, and  kept  twirlhig,  in  painful  embarrassment,  his 
watch-chain,  with  a  doubtful  expression  in  his  face, 
which  indicated  at  the  same  time  a  wish  that  somebody 
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would  be  kind  enough  to  speak  to  liim,  and  a  fear  lest 
he  should  be  accosted ;  no  one  paid  any  attention  to 
him.  Several  gentlemen  in  clumsy  coats  and  checked 
trousers,  of  the  cut  of  the  immortal  Muscovian  tailor, 
Firs  Kleovkin,  were  engaged  in  a  very  animated  dis- 
■  cnssion.  A  young  man  of  some  twenty  years  of  age, 
very  fair,  and  very  short-sighted,  dressed  in  black  from 
head  to  foot,  although  evidently  not  at  his  ease,  cast 
on  these  provincials  a  faint  smile  of  contempt  .  . 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  bored,  when  I  was  accosted 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Voinitzyn,  a  young  man 
who  had  passed  through  the  University  without  carry- 
ing away  the  least  stain  of  knowledge  on  the  primeval 
purity  of  his  young  and  innocent  soul,  and  who  lived 
with  Alexander  Mikhai'lytch  in  some  quality  or  other — 
I  cannot  say  what.  But  I  know  I  am  right  when  I 
say  that  he  was  a  good  shot,  and  a  capital  dog-trainer. 
I  had  known  him  at  Moscow.  He  was  one  of  those 
students  who  went  by  the  name  of  posts,  from  their  re- 
sponding at  the  examinations  only  by  an  absolute 
silence  to  every  question  of  the  professors.  These 
gentlemen  were  also  called  whiskers,  it  having  been 
observed  that  in  respect  to  these  ornaments  of  the  face, 
they  were  much  more  highly  endowed  than  the  other 
students. 

The  thing  went  on  in  this  way  at  the  University. 
A  name  is  called,  let  us  suppose  Voinitzyn.  Voinitzyn, 
who  up  to  this  moment  has  been  sitting  motionless 
and  erect  on  one  of  the  benches,  the  perspiration 
breaking  all  over  his  body,  casting  his  eyes  slowly  over 
tlie  assembly  or  on  the  roof,  though  it  was  plain  that 
the  inward  gaze — if  there  was  any — was  turned  in  a 
very  different  direction,  immediately  rises,  buttons  his 
coat  up  to  the  chin,  and  walks  up  sideways  to  the  table 
of  the  examiners.      "  Be  good  enough,  sir,  to  take  a 
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ticket,"  says  one  of  the  professors  very  graciously. 
Voinitzyn  stretches  out  his  hand,  and  scatters  the 
tickets  over  the  tahle.  "  You  are  not  asked  to  select ; 
you  are  requested  to  take  one,"  remarks  an  old  gentle- 
man in  a  somewhat  dry  voice.  This  is  a  professor  of 
another  faculty  ;  he  stares  at  the  unfortunate  post,  be- 
comes angry  at  the  figure  he  is  making,  and  takes  a 
dislike  to  him  at  once.  Voinitzyn  obeys,  takes  a  ticket, 
shows  its  number  to  the  professor,  and  takes  a  seat 
near  the  window,  to  wait  till  he  is  called.  During  this 
short  respite  and  time  for  meditation,  wisely  granted  to 
the  young  gentleman  who  is  about  to  succeed  his  fel- 
low-student before  the  learned  professors,  Voinitzyn's 
eyes  never  wander  from  the  ticket. 

His  turn  comes  at  last ;  his  predecessor  has  left  the 
table  ;  the  professor  has  said,  "  You  may  go  ;  you  have 
done  ivell,"  or  '■'■very  well,''  as  the  case  maybe.  Voinitzyn 
is  called,  he  rises  and  advances  with  a  firm  step ;  and 
now  he  stands  before  his  judges. 

"  Eead  your  ticket."  Voinitzyn  raises  the  ticket  with 
both  hands  to  the  point  of  his  nose,  as  if  his  arms 
were  moved  by  springs ;  reads  it  slowly  and  with  scru- 
pulous care  to  the  end,  and  then  allows  his  arms  to  ftill 
gradually  to  his  side,  holding  the  ticket  between  two 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  "  Very  good  !  go  on,  speak," 
says  the  professor  who  called  him  up,  in  a  careless  nasal 
tone.  Voinitzyn  preserves  a  sepulchral  silence.  "  Why 
do  you  not  go  on?"  Voinitzyn  stands  as  if  he  were 
petrified.  The  old  professor  of  the  other  faculty  fidgets 
about  in  his  chair,  and  then  comes  out  with,  "  Well,  say 
something  at  least."  Complete  silence  and  immobility. 
His  fellow-students  direct  their  gaze  stedfastly  to  the 
back  of  his  neck,  lately  trimmed  by  some  fashionable 
barber.  At  the  same  time  they  observe  that  the  eyes 
of  the  little  old  man  seem  on  the  point  of  jumping  out 
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of  his  head ;  by  this  time  he  has  a  decided  detestation 
of  Voinitzyn.  "  This  is  too  bad!"  says  another  exami- 
ner, "  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  ...  Is  it  because  you 
know  notliing  about  the  subject,  eh  ?  Well !  do  us  the 
pleasure  of  saying  as  much !"..."  Allow  me  to  take 
another  ticket,"  stammers  the  unhappy  spoon,  in  a  basso 
profondo  voice.  The  professors  look  at  each  other,  and 
make  a  heroic  effort  to  preserve  their  gravity  ;  the  least 
laugh  from  them  would  produce  a  scandalous  uproar 
among  the  students.  "  Well !  take  one,"  says  the 
president  of  the  board.  Voinitzyn  takes  a  new  ticket, 
again  passes  twenty  minutes  at  the  window  with  the 
ticket  at  his  nose,  and  again  returns  to  the  table,  where 
he  stands  like  the  trunk  of  a  dead  tree,  motionless  and 
mute.  The  little  old  fellow  gives  evidence,  this  time, 
of  a  strong  desire  to  swallow  him  at  a  mouthful. 

At  last  he  is  requested  to  retire,  and  a  zero  is  put 
against  his  name.  You  would  fancy  that  the  [)Oor  post 
would  lose  no  time  in  rushing  out  of  the  room  .  .  . 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  he  takes  his  old  seat  on  the  bench  ; 
and,  on  leaving  the  class-room  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
examination,  remarks  to  some  of  his  fellow-students, 
"  Plaguy  old  fogies  !  These  examinations  are  a  bore, 
are  they  not  ?  and  just  to  think  that  it  will  be  quite  as 
warm  work  to-morrow!"  He  walks  the  town  the  rest 
of  the  day,  deploring  his  want  of  seJ,f-j)ossession.  He 
]-eturns  to  his  rooms  tired  out,  goes  to  bed,  sleeps  like  a 
dormouse,  rises  next  morning,  breakfasts,  returns  to  the 
university  without  having  even  thought  of  opening  a 
book,  and  passes  his  examinations  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, as  little  disconcerted  as  he  was  on  the  previous 
day. 

The  M.  Voinitzyn  who  addressed  me  in  the  saloon  was 
a  post  of  the  time  when  I  was  myself  a  student.     But 
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be  showed  no  reluctance  in  speaking  about  old  univer- 
sity stories.     We  talked  about  Moscow  and  the  field. 

Suddenly  he  broke  off  from  the  subject  of  dogs,  and 
whispered  in  my  ear — 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  introduce  you  to  the 
cleverest  man  in  the  country?" 

"  I  should  be  happy," 

Voinitzyn  led  me  up  to  a  little  man  with  moustaches, 
dressed  in  a  coat  of  the  colour  of  Spanish  tobacco,  and 
a  striped  cravat.  His  bilious  complexion,  flexible  fea- 
tures, dark  lively  eyes,  and  keen  look,  gave  evidence 
of  a  character  sparkling  with  wit  and  malice.  Beside 
him  stood  a  country  gentleman,  large,  flabby,  mild- 
looking,  and  blind  of  one  eye.  He  persisted  in  laugh- 
ing before  the  point  of  his  companion's  story,  and  twist- 
ing his  body  about  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 

Voinitzyn  introduced  me  to  Peoter  Petrovitch  Lupik- 
hin,  vulcan  of  bon  mots  and  professional  wit.  We 
exchanged  some  of  the  common  phrases  consecrated  by 
the  usages  of  polite  society. 

"  Allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  most  intimate 
friend,"  said  Lupikhin  with  a  free,  rather  flippant  air, 
taking  the  mild-looking  gentleman  by  the  hand. 
"  Don't  be  hiding  behind  me,  Kirill  Selifanitch,  we  are 
not  going  to  kill  you  .  .  .  This  is  one  of  my  dearest 
friends,"  he  pursued,  while  Kirill  Selifanitch  bowed  as 
if  he  were  in  danger  of  a  rapture ;  "he  is  an  excellent 
fellow,  a  gentleman  every  inch  of  him.  He  enjoyed 
admirable  health  up  to  his  fiftieth  year,  and  then  finding 
his  intellect  wonderfully  developed,  and  foreseeing  he 
was  destined  to  a  long  old  age,  he  set  about  cogitating 
some  plan  for  preserving  his  sight ;  at  the  end  of  four-and- 
twenty  hours  he  squinted;  three  days  after,  he  had  lost  an 
eye.  From  that  time  he  constituted  himself  physician 
to  his  serfs;    he  devotes  himself  particularly  to  their 
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eyes,  and  the  success  is  constantly  the  same.  Devoted 
peasants!  eh?" 

"  Ah !  what  a  .  .  .  "  stammered  Kirill  Selifanitch, 
breaking  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  advise  you  never  to  leave  un- 
finished what  you  have  got  to  say,"  resumed  Lupikhin  ; 
"  consider  you  may  have  the  hcmours  of  a  magistracy 
conferred  upon  you,  indeed  you  may  be  quite  sure  of 
that  in  less  than  three  months ;  put  that  down  in  your 
note-book  ...  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  you  will 
be  proposed ;  but  you  should  always  be  able,  at  least, 
to  express  in  some  way  or  other  the  ideas  of  other 
people  .  .  .  Suppose  now  you  were  made  governor  of 
the  district,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  judges  in  their  court. 
'  Hallo  !  what's  the  matter  ?  the  judge  is  stuttering  ? ' 
Somebody  suggests  that  this  is  the  sign  of  an  attack  of 
paralysis.  '  Come,  qiuck,  quick,'  you  answer  of  course, 
'  take  him  away  and  have  him  bled.'  " 

The  mild-looking  individual  burst  into  a  roar,  but 
suddenly  stopped,  out  of  breath,  and  holding  his  sides. 

"  You  see,  sir,  he  laughs  heartily,"  resumed  Lupikhin, 
casting  a  malicious  side-glance  at  the  overgrown  paunch 
of  Kirill  Selifanitch  ;  "  he  laughs  heartily,  the  excellent 
old  gentleman,  and  why  shouldn  't  he  ?  He  is  fat  and 
well-conditioned,  fresh  and  eupeptic,  no  children,  no  mort- 
gages, his  own  physician  as  well  as  his  serfs',  and  has  a 
wife  divinely  stupid." 

Kirill  Selifanitch  turned  his  head  away,  and  pretended 
not  to  have  heard  the  last  words  distinctly. 

The  wit  suddenly  changed  the  subject. 

"  I  am  joking.  Ah !  by  the  way,  you  would  hear 
that  my  wife  ran  away  the  other  day  with  the  district- 
surveyor  .  .  ,  What !  you  didn't  hear  of  it  ?  that  is 
odd  ;  she   had   all  the  honours,  upon   my  word,  of  a 
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regular  and  systematic  elopement.  I  am  (pite  proud, 
you  see,  of  the  merits  of  my  wife ;  and  then  she  went 
to  work  in  such  an  ingenious  way,  she  took  with  her 
all  she  could — hut  she  left  me  a  very  reasonable  letter  : 
'  Dear  Peoter  Petrovitch — Carried  away  by  an  uncon- 
querable passion,  I  leave  your  roof  with  the  friend  of  my 
heart ;  pardon  me,'  and  so  on  it  goes  in  the  usual  style  of 
high  romance.  The  surveyor  had  two  great  advantages 
over  me,  she  said,  and  I  assure  you  I  was  not  aware  of 
them  till  after  the  retreat  ...  He  took  great  care  of 
his  nails,  and  wore  straps  to  his  trousers.  You  are  sur- 
prised, I  suppose,  at  my  coolness,  and  careless  way  of 
speaking  about  the  thing  .  .  .  Ah  !  heavens !  we  step- 
iiiaks  can  look  a  fact  in  the  face  .  .  .  But  let  us  go  a 
little  aside,  sir,  we  must  not  talk  in  this  way  in  the 
presence  of  his  honour  the  magistrate  that  is  to  be." 

He  took  my  arm,  and  we  went  into  the  recess  of  a 
window. 

"  I  have  the  reputation  here  of  a  joke-mill,"  he  said 
to  me,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  "  but  that  is  pure 
nonsense.  I  am  merely  an  irritated  man,  who  consoles 
himself  with  despising  everybody.  I  get  on  very  well 
in  this  way.  And  why  should  I  be  discreet  and  polite  ? 
What  I  have  not  isn't  the  value  of  a  straw  in  my  eyes. 
I  have  no  wishes,  no  ambition  ;  I  am  malicious  ...  no 
doubt,  what  of  it  ?  The  malicious  person  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  needing  wit.  How  refresliing  it  is  to 
the  blood,  you  can't  understand.  Just  look  at  our  host, 
now.  He  has  taken  out  his  watch  fifty  times  the  last 
five  minutes  ;  he  is  frowning — no,  it  is  a  smile  ;  he  per- 
spires doing  nothing  ;  he  struts  about  like  a  peacock,  and 
airs  all  his  fine  manners — and,  in  the  meantime,  bis 
guests  are  dying  of  hunger.  A  dignitary  is  expected — a 
dignitary !  a  rare  phenomenon !  .  .  ." 
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And  Lupikhin  burst  into  a  hissing,  creaking  laugh, 
in  which  he  utterly  failed  to  gain  my  sympathy. 

"  Pity  there  is.no  lady  of  the  house  !  A  bachelor's 
dinner  is  .  .  .  Look,"  he  cried  all  of  a  sudden,  "  there 
is  Prince  Kozelski — that  stout  gentleman  with  the  beard, 
in  yellow  trousers.  You  can  see  at  once  he  has  travelled 
in  the  west  .  .  .  and  he  always  comes  late.  Between 
you  and  me,  he  is  as  dull  as  a  door-nail.  I  wish  you 
could  see  the  condescending  manner  he  assumes  when 
he  speaks  to  us  poor  provincials,  with  what  an  air  of 
kindness  he  deigns  to  smile  on  our  wives  and  daughters  ! 
He  can't  endure  me  ...  I  must  go  and  speak  to  him." 

And  Lupikhin  ran  up  to  the  prince,  made  him  a 
sarcastic  bow,  and  returned  to  me. 

"  Ah  !  there  is  one  of  my  most  intimate  enemies — 
that  immense  mass  of  flesh,  that  sun-burnt  face,  with 
the  large  round  brush  on  his  head,  in  place  of  hair — 
that  clumsy  fellow,  who  keeps  behind  every  other  body, 
and  rubs  himself  against  the  wall,  throwing  his  eyes 
round  on  every  sidejike  a  wolf.  I  sold  him  a  horse 
worth  a  thousand  for  four  hundred  roubles.  I  wanted 
the  money,  and  ever  since,  he  thinks  he  has  a  right, 
the  blockhead !  to  treat  me  as  he  likes,  without  ceremony. 
He  is  so  stupid,  especially  before  breakfast,  or  after 
dinner  ;  if  you  bid  him  good-day,  your  answer  will  most 
likely  be,  '  What  do  you  say  ? '  .  .  .  Ah  !  here  comes  a 
general — a  civilian  general — a  general  without  a  division. 
He  has  a  beet-root  sugar  manufactory,  and  a  daughter 
as  stupid  as  himself,  with  the  remarkable  property  of 
always  having  a  cold  ...  Oh  !  oh  !  Mr.  Architect  here ! 
bravo !  The  architect — there  he  is,  that  German  in 
moustaches ;  he  knows  nothing  of  architecture — no  mat- 
ter for  that,  he  pockets  a  capital  income,  and  puts  as 
many  pillars  as  he  can  crowd  together  in  front  of  the 
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liouses  of  the  nobles,  who  look  upon  themselves  as  the 
pillars  of  the  country." 

A  buzz  ran  round  the  room ;  the  official  dignitary 
had  just  made  his  appearance  in  the  antechamber.  The 
hum  of  conversation  suddenly  fell  into  a  low  soft  whis- 
per. Two  persons  alone  continued  talking  as  loud  as 
ever — Lupikhin  and  the  Prince  Kozelski.  The  great 
man  entered  the  room.  All  hearts  fly  to  meet  him, — 
at  least  all  the  chairs  creaked,  and  everj'body  rose.  The 
fat  country-gentleman  plunged  his  chin  into  his  cravat 
as  a  sign  of  his  profound  veneration  and  respect. 

The  great  man  distributed  right  and  left  certain  gra- 
cious phrases — pronounced  through  his  nose — all  begin- 
ning with  the  expletive  a,  a.  He  cast  a  dissatisfied  look 
at  Kozelski's  beard,  and  presented  the  fore-iinger  of  his 
left  hand  to  the  civilian  general  to  kiss.  After  a  few 
minutes  employed  by  the  high  functionary  in  express- 
ing five  or  six  times  his  delight  at  not  having  kept  us 
waiting,  the  guests  passed  into  the  dining-room,  the 
court  cards  leading  the  way,  and  the  smaller  ones 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

It  will  be  of  course  understood  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  keeping  everybody  starving  for  the  last 
two  hours  occupied  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  between 
the  retired  general  and  the  lord-marshal  of  the  district 
— a  man  of  a  frank  and  pleasant  countenance,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  well-starched  shirt,  his  magnificent 
waistcoat,  and  large,  round,  gold  snuff-box.  It  will 
also  be  understood  that  our  host  divided  himself,  go- 
ing, coming,  running,  taking  care  that  nobody  wanted 
anything,  saying  something  to  everybody,  and  always 
addressing  a  bland  smile  to  the  back  of  the  illustrious 
personage  when  he  passed  him,  running,  like  a  school- 
boy, to  a  corner  to  swallow  in  a  hurry,  at  the  risk  of 
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suffocation,  some  spoonfuls  of  soup  or  a  few  moutlifuls 
of  beef  or  venison. 

Among  the  remarkable  phenomena  which  always  firm 
the  events  of  an  orthodox  grand  banquet,  the  buffetier 
presented  to  the  noble  guests  a  fish  five  feet  in  length, 
with  a  magnificent  bouquet  between  the  rows  of  its 
terrific  teeth.  Lackeys  in  livery,  with  a  gentlemanly 
sad  air,  went  from  guest  to  guest  with  old  Madeira,  or 
Malaga,  or  some  Frencli  wine  or  other.  Almost  every- 
body had  their  glasses  filled  and  emptied  without  inter- 
mission, though  they  drank  their  wine  with  an  air  of 
vexation  on  their  faces,  as  if  they  were  fulfilling  a  dis- 
agreeable duty : — the  austerity  of  the  old  gentlemen 
seemed  especially  comical.  Then  came  champagne  and 
toasts ;  the  guests  began  to  look  less  like  sick  people 
engaged  in  swallowing  medicine  ;  a  little  conversation 
commenced  here  and  there ;  some  happy  things  were 
said ;  the  ice  was  broken  at  last.  Of  course  the  most 
remarkable  thing  during  the  course  of  the  dinner,  was 
an  anecdote  related  by  the  illustrious  dignitary  him- 
self, and  received  with  great  attention  and  favour- 
ing smiles  by  the  whole  company.  Somebody — I  rather 
think  it  was  the  general  with  the  damaged  reputation, 
who  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  modern  literature 
— spoke  of  the  influence  of  women,  particularly  on 
younger  people. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  dignitary,  "  it  is  quite  true. 
You  must  keep  a  tight  rein  on  the  young  folks,  other- 
wise the  first  petticoat  they  meet  will  turn  their  heads. 
(A  smile  circulated  round  the  table  ;  one  gentleman's 
face — why,  I  can't  tell — assumed  an  expression  of  ten- 
derness and  gratitude.)  You  see,  young  people  are  very 
stupid.  There  is  my  son,  Ivan,  now — a  big,  foolish 
fellow,  twenty  years  of  age.  Well !  one  morning  he 
comes  to  me  quite  unexpectedly,  and  says,  without  pre- 
2  B 
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face  or  explanation,  '  Will  you  be  good  enongli  to  per- 
mit me  to  marry ? '  'Go  into  the  service  first,  you 
fool ;  get  some  position.'  Tlien,  of  course,  came  tears 
and  despair,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ,  .  .  But  T  held 
firm  ...  Ah  !  you  see  .  .  ." 

The  official  was  fond  of  employing  expletives  and 
long  pauses  in  his  conversation,  and  spoke  more  from 
his  stomach  than  from  his  throat.  He  cast  a  majestic  look 
on  his  neighbour  the  chancellor  ;  the  ex-general  leaned 
his  head  to  one  side,  and  winked. 

The  dignitary  resumed,  "  Well  !  wliat  do  you  think  ? 
Now  he  writes  me,  thanking  me  heartily,  and  accusing 
himself  of  having  been  a  great  fool.  '  Where  would  I 
be  to-day,'  he  says,  '  if  you  had  not  brought  me  to 
reason  ?'  Ah  !  that  is  the  way  to  go  to  work  with 
these  youngsters  ! ' ' 

The  anecdote  met  with  universal  approbation  ;  it  was 
declared  to  be  curious,  instructive,  charming ;  every 
countenance  beamed  with  pleasure  .  .  We  rose  from 
the  table,  and  returned  to  the  drawing-room  ;  in  a  few 
minutes  every  card  table  was  occupied. 

About  ten  o'clock,  I  directed  a  servant  to  have  my 
calash  ready  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  retired 
to  my  room.  I  was  destined  to  make  another  new 
acquaintance  to-day,  whose  character  may  perhaps  be 
worthy  of  some  attention. 

There  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  bedrooms  for 
the  guests  assembled ;  and  the  servants  had  been  con- 
sequently obliged  to  make  up  two  or  three  beds  in  one 
room.  In  the  little  damp  room  into  which  I  was  con- 
ducted, I  found  a  gentleman  standing  undressed  beside 
his  bed.  He  immediately  slipped  under  the  bed-clothes, 
which  he  drew  over  his  face ;  and  after  disposing  him- 
self conveniently  on  his  feather-bed,  he  preserved  a 
complete  silence.     But  I  soon  noticed  that  he  kept  his 
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eyes  fixed  on  my  bed,  which  was  standing  opposite  to 
his.  In  ten  minutes  I  was  undressed  and  in  bed, 
wrapped  up  in  very  damp  sheets.  I  bid  my  neighbour 
good  night.  I  kept  my  candle  lighted,  after  his  ex- 
ample. 

Half  an  hour  passed.  In  spite  of  my  best  endeavours 
I  could  not  sleep  .  .  A  chain  of  obscure,  importunate 
thoughts  revolved  slowly  in  my  head,  like  the  buckets 
of  a  hydrostatic  machine. 

"  It  seems  you  are  not  sleeping,  sir,"  said  my  neigh- 
bour, at  last  opening  his  mouth. 

"Not  a  wink,"  I  replied;  " but  it  is  plain  yon  are 
not  more  fortunate  than  myself." 

"I  never  sleep." 

"What!" 

"  Well,  I  go  to  bed,  and  I  stay  there  many  hours 
before  I  can  get  the  least  sleep." 

"  I  can  understand  that  here ;  but  in  your  own 
house,  why  go  to  bed  before  you  feel  tired  and  disposed 
to  sleep  ?" 

"0!  habit." 

After  a  minute's  silence,  he  resumed,  "  I  am  as- 
tonished there  are  no  bugs  in  this  room  ;  they  ought 
to  be  here,  if  anywhere." 

"  You  seem  disappointed  at  not  finding  them  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  this  room  is  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  evidently  not  very  well  taken  care  of ;  and  I  like, 
you  see,  to  find  sequence  in  everything." 

Silence  again  on  the  part  of  my  friend,  who  begins 
to  appear  to  me  somewhat  original  in  his  hours  of  wake- 
fulness. 

"Will  you  make  a  bet  with  me?"  he  suddenly 
asked  in  a  loud  voice,  as  if  he  were  afraid  I  should  get 
any  sleep. 

"About  what?" 
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"  Eh  ?  about  what  ?  .  .  I'll  take  a  bet  you  think  me 
u  fool." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  fool,  a  brute,  an  ignoramus — a  downright 
stepniak!     Confess  .  ." 

"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  then  how 
can  you  imagine  I  have  any  such  opinion  about  you  ?" 

"  How  ?  From  the  very  sound  of  your  voice.  You 
answer  me  in  so  careless  a  manner  .  .  Very  well,  I 
don't  care  ;  I  am  not  what  you  take  me  for." 

"  Allow  me  .  ." 

"  No  ;  allow  tne,  if  you  please.  Pro  primo^  I  speak 
French  quite  as  well  as  you  ;  German  probably  much 
better ;  and  in  the  second  place,  I  spent  three  years 
abroad,  including  eight  whole  months  at  Berlin.  I  have 
studied  Hegel  profoundly  ;  I  know  Goethe  by  heart. 
More  than  that,  I  was  head  over  ears  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  German  professor,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  me  marrying  here  a  handsome  young  lady 
— consumptive  and  bald,  to  be  sure,  but  remarkably 
clever.  So  you  see  we  are  birds  of  a  feather,  and  I 
am  not  quite  the  stepniak  savage  you  still  continue  to 
believe  me  .  .  Allow  me  to  inform  you  I  am  capable 
of  thinking,  and  reflecting,  and  judging,  and  speaking," 

I  raised  my  head,  and  looked  with  redoubled  aston- 
ishment at  this  odd  fish.  The  feeble  light  hai-dly 
allowed  me  to  distinguish  his  features. 

"  0  !  now  you  are  staring  at  me,"  he  resumed,  raising 
his  night-cap  a  little,  "  and  I  daresay  you  are  wondering 
liow  the  evening  could  have  passed  without  your  re- 
nuirking  me  ;  I  shall  explain  it  to  you,  sir.  You  see  I 
never  raise  my  voice  ;  I  always  keep  behind  other  people, 
in  corners  and  window-recesses,  and  never  indeed  speak 
to  anybody ;  then  I  am  a  very  short  man.  But  why 
do  I  follow  this  course  ?   why,  you  see,  for  two  reasons. 
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T  am  poor,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  liumlile. 
Acknowledge  now  that  you  did  not  even  see  me  the 
whole  evening." 

"  Indeed,  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  .   .   .  " 

"  Ah  !  exactly,  I  was  sure  of  it." 

He  sat  up  and  crossed  his  arms  over  his  breast ;  the 
long  shadow  of  his  night-cap  flickered  oddly  on  the  wall 
and  the  roof. 

"  And  confess  frankly,"  he  added,  casting  a  side- 
glance  at  me,  "  that  you  take  me  for  a  fool — a  maniac. 
Then,  confess  too  that  you  have  a  vague  suspicion  that 
all  I  am  saying  is  a  joke,  and  that  I  have  taken  it  into 
my  head  to  pretend  a  little  oddity." 

"  You  oblige  me  to  repeat  that  I  do  not  know  you, 
and  ..." 

"  True,  and  I  don't  know  you  any  better.  Wliy  then 
have  I  begun,  contrary  to  all  my  habits  for  the  last  six 
years,  to  speak  to  a  person  who  is  a  perfect  stranger  to 
me?"  (My  neighbour  sighed.)  "Why,  you  and  I 
are  what  the  French  call  gens  comme  il  faut ;  we  are 
not  sleeping,  neither  of  us  .  .  .  wliy  then  not  have  a 
little  conversation  ?  I  have  a  fit  of  speaking  on  me 
just  now ;  and  these  fits  are  very  rare  with  me.  You 
see,  I  am  timid — shy,  not  like  the  stupid  provincials,  to 
be  sure,  but  from  an  excess  of  amour  propre.  But 
sometimes,  and  especially  I  feel  it  just  now,  in  favour- 
able circumstances — how  I  can't  explain — my  timidity 
suddenly  disappears,  as  you  see  just  now.  Bring  me 
at  this  moment  face  to  face  with  the  dreat  Mogul,  I 
should  ask  him  without  hesitation  for  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
even  though  the  dalai-lama  were  in  the  room  at  the  time 
.   .   .  Ah!   I  see  you  wish  to  go  to  sleep,  don't  you?" 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,  I  am  listening  to  you  with  great 
pleasure." 

"  Indeed,  I  amuse  you  ?      So  much  the  better.      0  I 
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[  suppose  you  know  tliat  I  puss  here  for  an  original ;  I 
mean  among  the  people  who  talk  of  me  among  other 
nothings.  Ah !  but  nobody  really  knows  anything 
nhont  me.  Nobody  cares  about  me.  They  think  they 
pique  me  ...  if  they  but  knew,  if  they  would  take 
the  trouble  to  observe,  they  would  find  that  it  is  just 
mv  gTcat  misfortune  to  be  absolutely  without  the  least 
spark  of  originality  .  .  .  not  a  spark,  not  a  spark  .  .  . 
It  is  my  opinion,  sir,  that  it  is  only  original  people 
that  can  haA^e  a  happy  or  a  successful  life  on  the  earth  ; 
they  alone  are  really  the  members  of  society ;  they 
alone  have  any  individuality.  '  Mon  verre  n'est  pas 
grand,  mais  je  bois  dans  mon  verre,'  says  some  French 
poet  of  the  last  century.  By  the  way,  you  observe 
with  what  purity  I  pronounce  French.  What  is  it  to 
me  that  you  have  a  spacious  and  well-furnished  brain  ? 
you  understand  everything,  you  have  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  in  your  head,  you  are  abreast  with  your  age 
.  .  .  What  of  it,  if  there  is  nothing  in  you  that  is 
entirely  your  own,  something  that  you  alone  have,  and 
no  other  person  ?  There  are  numerous  depots  of  com- 
mon-places in  the  world,  but  who  regards  them?  If 
you  have  seen  one,  you  have  seen  a  million.  Rather 
be  a  fool ;  but  be  a  fool  after  your  own  fashion.  Try 
to  have  a  cultivated  taste,  but  let  it  be  your  own  taste 
.  .  .  Originals,  as  I  consider  originality,  are  to  be  met 
at  every  step;  almost  every  person  is  original.  But 
uiy  misfortune  is  precisely  the  want  of  this  mark  of 
originality  .  .  .  And  yet  I  gave  great  promise  in  my 
youth  ;  and  what  a  high  opinion  I  had  of  myself  before 
I  left  for  the  west,  as  well  as  when  I  returned  to  my 
native  country ! 

"  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I  don't  think  there  is  a  man 
upon  the  earth  less  original  than  your  humble  servant. 
I  must  have  been  born  what  the  French  would  call  an 
imitation  negligee  of  some    other  man ;   I  live  after  tha 
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pattern  of  people  described  in  the  books  I  have  studied, 
I  live  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow — working  hard  to  imitate 
others.  I  believe  firmly  that  I  studied,  fell  in  love,  and 
married,  without  my  will  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter — ^just  as  James  says  his  lesson  in  school  after 
Paul,  and  in  the  very  same  hum-drum  tone  ...  A 
pleasant  sort  of  originality,  is  it  not?" 

He  took  off  his  night-cap,  flung  it  on  the  bed,  and 
resamed  after  a  pause — 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  give  you  the  story  of  my 
life?  Nonsense  ...  I  mean  some  characteristic  traits 
of  my  life  ;  just  to  set  you  asleep.      Eh  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,  and  I  assure  you  there  is  no 
danger  of  my  going  to  sleep." 

"  No,  no  .  .  .  that  would  be  too  long  a  story ;  I 
Kliall  tell  you  about  my  marriage.  You  know  of  course 
that  marriage  is  the  touchstone  of  a  man's  character ; 
it  is  the  magic  mirror  in  which  he  sees  his  whole  self 
reflected  .  .  .  Rather  hackneyed  comparison,  eh !  .  .  . 
Allow  me  to  help  myself  out  of  these  metaphorical  pre- 
faces with  a  pinch  of  snuff." 

He  drew  his  snuff-bos  from  beneath  his  pillow,  and 
resumed  his  monologue,  with  the  box  open  in  his 
hand. 

"  Place  yourself  for  a  moment  in  my  situation  ;  judge 
for  yourself,  and  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  profit  could 
I  ever  reap  from  the  encyclopaedia  and  all  the  doctrines 
of  Hegel  ?  What  point  in  common  is  there  between  the 
encyclopaedia  and  Russian  life  ?  What  possible  appli- 
cation can  be  made  to  the  mode  of  life  among  the  Prus- 
sians of  Hegelianism  in  particular,  of  German  philoso- 
phy, or  even  of  German  erudition  in  general  ?" 

He  made  a  bound  from  his  bed,  and  muttered,  clos- 
ing his  teeth  hard,  in  a  sort  of  rage — 

"  Well,  well,  exactly  .  .  '  Why  then  did  you  go  and 
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rub  yourself  against  the  cave-walls  of  German  philo- 
sophy? Why  not  rather  have  stayed  in  your  own 
country,  in  your  own  province,  and  studied  on  the  spot 
the  real  life  of  the  locality,  and  its  wants,  feelings,  pro- 
gress, weakness,  prospects,  your  own  situation,  your 
own  vocation,  which  might  have  been  revealed  to 
you?'  .  .  '  Ah  !  gentlemen,  gentlemen,'"  he  pursued, 
changing  his  tone  from  the  judge's  to  that  of  a  criminal 
called  upon  to  say  what  he  can  in  his  own  defence, 
"  '  how  can  we  poor  provincials  study  what  no  philo- 
sophical observer  has  yet  written  in  any  book  ? 
Alas  !  I  want  nothing  better  than  to  take  lessons 
at  first  h'and  from  Russian  life  itself  .  .  But  it  is  silent ; 
no  articulate  word  comes  from  its  lips.  One  must 
seize  its  characteristics  the  moment  they  appear.  And 
poor  I,  I  am  not  capable  of  that ;  I  must  have  analyses 
ready  made,  and  conclusions  drawn  for  me. 

"  '  Conclusions  !  you  will  say  conclusions  ?  .  .  Why 
not  listen  to  the  literary  men  of  Moscow  ?  .  .  Are  they 
not  genuine  nightingales?'  Ah!  my  friend,  that  is 
exactly  what  I  complain  of;  the  writers  of  Moscow 
sing  just  like  Koursk  nightingales,  while  my  earnest 
wish  is,  that  they  would  speak  like  men. 

"  Well,  let  us  return  to  what  we  were  speaking  about ; 
I  promised  to  relate  to  you  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  my  marriage.  But,  stop,  I  must  tell  you 
that  my  wife  is  no  longer  living  ;  and  in  the  second 
place  ...  in  the  second  place  ...  I  see  very  well  you 
will  not  comprehend  me  if  I  don't  return  to  the  times 
of  my  youth.  But  come,  tell  me  frankly,  you  wish  to 
go  to  sleep  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you." 

''  Delightfid.  But  you  must  be  very  attentive,  for 
you  see  we  have  in  the  next  chamber  one  M.  Kanta- 
gnikhin,  who  has  a  bad   habit   of  snoring  loudly  .  .  I 
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was  born  of  parents  in  middling  circumstances.  My 
father  was  a  poor  devil  with  a  long  nose,  and  a  face  very- 
much  freckled  ;  red  hair,  and  with  a  habit  of  taking  snuff 
at  only  one  nostril.  His  portrait  hung  in  my  mother's 
room.  If  I  am  to  judge  by  this  portrait,  which  was 
said  to  be  more  faithful  than  flattering,  he  must  have 
been  remarkably  ugly,  in  spite  of — or  perhaps  because 
of — his  handsome  uniform,  with  its  black  velvet  collar 
up  to  his  ears.  When  I  had  done  something  to  de- 
serve a  whipping,  I  was  led  before  this  portrait,  and 
my  mother,  pointing  to  this  ugly  red  figure,  would  say, 
'  You  would  have  seen  something  very  different,  sir, 
if  he,  had  been  alive  ! '  You  may  imagine  the  love 
and  respect  thus  inspired  into  me  for  the  memory 
of  my  deceased  parent.  I  had  neither  brothers  nor 
sisters.  I  have  a  confused  remembrance  of  a  little 
brother  in  consumption,  who  used  to  crawl  about  the 
house  like  a  spectre,  but  he  was  not  long  of  going  to 
his  grave.  My  mother  occupied  herself  with  my  edu- 
cation with  all  the  ardour  of  a  stepniak.  This  educa- 
tion began  with  the  first  day  of  my  birth,  and  ended 
with  my  seventeenth  year  .  .  I  am  tiring  you." 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  go  on.'' 

"  Very  well.  When  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  my 
mother  dismissed  my  French  tutor,  carried  me  to  Mos- 
cow, enrolled  me  in  the  University,  and  a  short  time 
afterwards  returned  her  soul  into  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  leaving  me  to  the  care  of  a  paternal  uncle,  a 
lawyer  of  the  name  of  Koltoun  Baboura,  a  vulture  well 
known  in  many  other  places  besides  the  district  of 
Stchigroff.  My  good  uncle,  Koltoun  Baboura,  fleeced 
me  cruelly,  like  the  capital  lawyer  that  he  was.  But 
that  is  not  what  I  am  talking  of. 

"  I  was  admitted  to  the  University  ;  I  had  my  mother 
to  thank  for  preparing  me  for  it.      But  from  that  time 
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my  want  of  originality  showed  itself  distinctly.  My 
childhood  was  exactly  like  that  of  other  children  :  I  was 
brought  Tip  in  a  hot-house,  coddled — a  lean,  sickly, 
stupid  little  devil ;  like  other  boys,  I  got  verses  by 
heart,  and  began  to  dream,  and  grow  melancholy 
'  What's  the  matter  with  the  boy  ? '  '  Leave  him  alone  ; 
respect  his  aspirations  towards  the  beautiful,  the  ideal !' 
That  is  the  way  people  talk  ...  At  the  University, 
I  turned  what  other  young  men  are,  and  always  will 
be,  like  beer  in  a  thunderstorm ;  and  I  was,  in  course 
of  time,  naturally  admitted  into  the  Kroujok,  the  stu- 
dent's club.  You  are  younger  than  I  am,  and  may  not 
know  what  a  Kroujok  of  Moscow  students  was  four  or 
five  years  before  your  time.  I  remember  Schiller  says 
somewhere  : — 

'(Sefdbrltd)  ifi'S  ben  8cu  jii  wcdcn, 
Unb  ©c^rccElid)  t|l  bcS  Siger'^  ^ci{)n, 
Dod)  ba§  <Sd)xcdlid)]1e  bcr  <Sd;rcc!en, 
3^a§  i]!  bcr  9)?cnfd)  in  feincm  2!Bn{)n ! '  * 
He  is  wrong,  he  ought  to  have  said — 

'Bag  i|l  cm  '^xoniot  in  ber  ^tatt  SKo^fau.'  " f 

"  What  did  you  find  so  detestable  in  the  club?" 
said  I  to  the  poor  gentleman,  whose  nerves  had  pro- 
bably been  agitated  by  the  long  ceremonious  dinner. 

"  Detestable  ?  A  club,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  moral 
damper — it  kills  in  the  germ  all  individuality  of  heart 
and  mind — it  is  the  crowd,  the  press  in  which  a  man 
loses  his  breath  and  his  self-possession  along  with  his 
purse,  watch,  and  pocket  handkerchief.      A  club  !  it  is 

*  Man  fears  the  lion's  kingly  tread, 

Man  fears  the  tiger's  fangs  of  terror ; 
And  still  the  dreadliest  of  the  dread, 

Is  man  himself  in  error. 
— Schiller'' 8  Song  of  the  Bell;  Bulwera  Translation. 
f  Is  a  Kroujok  in  the  city  of  Moscow. 
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the  life  collective  substituted  for  the  individurJ  life 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  soid ;  it  is  the 
Procrustes'  bed  for  the  intellect,  the  destruction  of  all 
that  is  genuine  and  spontaneous  and  genial  in  the  soul. 
The  club  substitutes  dissertations  for  free  frank  discus- 
sion ;  it  accustoms  you  to  a  barren  verbiage,  draws  you 
away  from  solitary  work,  from  regular  connected  study, 
from  secret  meditation ;  it  inocidates  you  with  the 
scribendi  cacoethes  ;  it  draws  all  the  kindly  sap  out  of 
the  brain,  all  the  freshness  of  youth  out  of  the  soul. 
The  club !  it  is  a  dreary  platitude,  the  dead  level  to 
which  all  the  salient  angles  of  a  man's  being  are  re- 
duced ;  it  represses  every  natural  expression,  every 
lively  sally — and  all  this  under  the  name  of  fraternity 
and  friendship. 

"  What  sort  of  family  would  one  be  where  there  were 
a  hundred  brothers  ?  What  sort  of  society,  then,  can 
that  be  in  which  you  are  expected  to  have  a  hundred 
serious  friendships  at  the  same  time  ? 

"  Yes,  in  the  club  every  member  has  the  right,  the 
power  at  any  time,  to  thrust  his  dirty  fingers  into  the 
breasts  of  his  fellow-members,  his  so-called  brothers 
and  friends  ;  nothing  can  subsist  in  the  soul  pure  and 
intact.  In  the  club  the  greatest  favour  is  of  course 
shown  to  the  emptiest  talker — tinnit  quia  vacuum 
— the  vainest  witling,  the  green  Cato,  the  beardless 
Scythian  philosopher.  The  wretched  poetaster,  with 
his  hollow  verbiage,  is  flattered  with  ovations — his 
cloudy  thoughts  and  his  vague  and  crude  fancies  meet 
with  a  rapturous  reception.  You  see  noble  young 
fellows  of  seventeen  years,  discoursing  acutely  on  love 
and  woman  ;  when  they  go  into  the  company  of  women, 
they  hold  their  tongues,  or  impudently  address  them 
in  some  borrowed  phrases  which  they  have  picked  up 
the  evening  before.     You  might  as  well,  for  the  matter 
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of  friendship  and  confidence,  live  surrounded  with  the 
agents  of  the  police  ..." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the  Latin 
proverb,  '  if  you  prove  too  much  you  prove  nothing.' 
I  think  you  have  been  decidedly  betrayed  into  exaggera- 
tion. Pardon  me,  but  hyperbole  is  a  bugbear  of  mine, 
you  see." 

My  original  friend  looked  at  me  without  speaking. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  God  knows  me  ;  I  know 
myself  but  imperfectly.  It  is  ratlier  humiliating  to  be 
corrected  so,  but  perhaps  you  are  right ;  for  indeed  we 
poor  devils,  banished  by  fate  far  from  communion  with 
cultivated  minds,  find  almost  our  only  pleasure  in 
exaggeration — we  have  always  a  strong  craving  towards 
it. 

"  Well,  it  was  in  society  more  or  less  like  what  I 
have  described — pardon  me  again  ! — that  I  passed  four 
years  at  Moscow.  But  I  cannot  describe  to  you  with 
what  amazing  rapidity  that  time  passed  away  ;  when  I 
remember  it,  I  have  a  lively  feeling  of  joy  mingled  with 
pain  and  regret.  I  would  rise  at  day-break,  take  my 
skates,  go  out  to  the  ice,  and  pass  the  day  in  the 
most  delightful  enjoyment ;  at  sunset  I  returned  home. 
My  servant,  who  was  always  asleep,  wakes  and  gives 
me  my  surtout ;  I  put  it  on,  go  to  some  comrade's  house, 
smoke  a  pipe,  drink  a  large  cup  of  tea — very  weak,  and 
we  begin  to  talk  German  philosophy,  or  discourse  on 
love,  that  eternal  sun  of  the  soul,  or  some  other  subject 
equally  moving.  Other  students  would  drop  in,  ob- 
serving the  lighted  windows.  I  met  there  at  least  a 
few  original  individualities,  who  could  accommodate  their 
necks  to  the  yoke,  and  thus  keep  their  natural  disposi- 
tion and  character  unmodified  and  unsubdued.  But  I 
— I  was  mere  soft  wax,  and  my  weak  unhappy  nature 
could  not  resist  the  least  pressure.  Well,  at  one-and- 
twcnty  years  of  age  I  entered  into  possession  of  my 
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estate,  I  mean  of  as  much  of  it  as  the  prudence  of  my 
uncle  thought  right  to  leave  me. 

"  At  last  I  was  master  of  myself;  and  I  gave 
authority  to  one  of  my  serfs,  Vacili  Koudracheff,  to 
manage  the  whole  of  my  patrimonial  possessions ; 
crossed  the  frontier,  and  made  all  haste  to  Berlin.  I 
jiassed,  as  I  told  you,  three  years  abroad,  without 
acquiring  any  greater  force  of  character.  Of  course  I 
learned  nothing  about  Europe  or  European  life  ;  I  did 
not  even  make  any  enquiries  about  it,  I  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  learned  professors  of  Germany ;  I  read 
German  books  on  the  spot  where  they  were  written  .  . 
That  was  all  the  difference  for  me  between  Germany 
and  Moscow.  At  Berlin,  however,  I  lived  alone  —  a 
veritable  anchorite  ;  my  chamber  was  a  monkish  cell. 
I  happened  to  see  now  and  then  some  ex-lieutenants 
like  myself,  slow  of  comprehension  and  of  speech.  I 
sometimes  walked  about  town  with  some  very  rough 
Russians — very  rough  fellows  indeed,  from  the  wheat 
districts  of  Penza,  Simbirsk,  Tamboff,  or  Saratoflf;  and 
sometimes  entered  a  cafe  to  look  over  the  newspapers, 
or  paid  a  visit  to  the  royal  theatre. 

I  saw  little  of  the  natives — I  could  not  talk  with 
them  without  great  mental  fatigue  ;  they  seemed  very 
stiff,  and  I  never  had  any  at  my  own  rooms,  except 
two  or  three  young  Jews,  who  hoped  to  find  the 
Eussian  freer  with  his  money  than  the  cautious  Ger- 
man. Mere  chance  made  me  acquainted  with  one 
of  the  professors  of  the  University  ;  I  went  to  his  house 
to  get  a  ticket  for  his  lectures.  My  face  must  have 
pleased  him,  I  suppose,  for  he  invited  me  to  pass 
the  evening  at  his  house.  He  had  two  daughters,  one 
twenty-six,  the  other  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  both 
with  very  squat  figures,  enormous  noses,  a  great  many 
long  cork-screw  curls,  and  pale  blue  eyes.       One  was 
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called  Linclien,  the  other  Minchen.  I  began  to  fre- 
quent the  professor's  house. 

"  Tlie  notion  somehow  or  other  got  into  my  head  that 
I  was  in  love  with  lanchen ;  for  six  whole  months  I 
^\'as  convinced  of  it.  I  talked  very  little  with  her,  but 
I  looked  at  her  a  great  deal ;  I  read  sentimental  books 
to  her ;  indeed,  I  got  the  length  of  sometimes  secretly 
pressing  her  hand ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  I  was  sitting 
beside  her,  I  looked  a  great  deal  at  the  moon  ;  and  if  there 
was  no  moon,  well  then,  up  into  the  air.  Linchen  had 
a  remarkable  talent  for  making  coffee.  Wasn't  all  this 
delightful  ?  But  there  was  one  blot  on  this  scene  of 
happiness.  In  the  most  delightful  moments,  I  felt  rest- 
less, uneas}-,  afraid  lest  I  should  commit  some  crime 
against  the  laws  of  polite  society  ;  I  had  to  keep  a 
watch  constantly  on  myself,  lest  I  should  be  carried 
away  by  some  feeling  of  the  moment.  I  was  in  a  fever. 
The  idea,,  that  perhaps  I  might  commit  some  impru- 
dence, so  overwhelmed  me,  that  I  was  unable  any 
longer  to  support  my  liappiness^  and  I  fled  from  Berlin. 

"  I  passed  two  years  more  abroad  ;  I  visited  Italy, 
I  gazed  at  Rome  on  the  Transfiguration ;  I  saw  the 
celebrated  Venus  at  Florence.  A  vague,  but  strong- 
enthusiasm  seized  me  in  that  country ;  I  began  to 
write  a  journal,  and  to  make  verses  in  the  evenings ; 
iu  short,  I  did  what  everybody  does. 

"  At  last  I  regained  our  frontiers,''  he  pursued,  after 
having  several  times  taken  off  and  put  on,  thrown 
down  and  taken  up,  his  night-cap.  "  I  went  straight 
to  Moscow,  intending  to  pass  a  week  or  two  there, 
before  going  down  to  my  estate.  A  most  astonishing 
metamorphosis  happened  to  me  at  Moscow.  When 
abroad,  I  never  opened  my  lips,  never  spoke  to  a  soul ; 
but  here  suddenly  a  rage  for  talking  seized  me,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  fell  into  a  high  opinion  of  myself.     I 
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met  with  some  indulgent  people  who  were  condescend- 
ing enough  to  take  me  for  a  genius,  and  the  ladies  gene- 
rally listened  with  interest  to  my  stories  and  descrip- 
tions of  foreign  countries. 

"  But  I  soon  fell  from  this  glorious  height ;  eight  or 
nine  days  after  my  appearance  in  Moscow  some  calum- 
nies made  their  appearance  against  me.  I  don't  know 
who  was  the  author  of  them  ;  it  was  probably  some 
old  woman  of  the  male  sex — such  as  swarm  in  great 
numbers  in  Moscow.  The  calumny  grew  and  spread 
out  shoots  like  a  wood-strawberry.  My  feet  got  entangled 
in  it ;  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  I  had  to  leave  Moscow 
society. 

"  I  retired  to  my  estate  without  bidding  adieu  to  any- 
body. When  I  arrived  there,  and  saw  all  the  old  places 
again  where  I  had  played  when  a  child — where  I  had 
experienced  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  boyhood — my  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  I  anticipated  a  quiet  and  happy 
life  in  the  old  mansion  of  my  fathers.  But  these  de- 
lightful anticipations,  you  know,  are  never  realised ; 
one  never  fails  to  stumble  against  some  disenchanting 
unforeseen  realities — distempers,  changes  of  climate, 
deficits,  debts,  protests,  sales  by  auction,  e  tutte  quante. 
I  occupied  myself  every  day  with  some  new  plan,  with 
the  help  of  my  new  bourmister  lakoff — who  turned  out 
as  great  a  thief,  by  the  way,  as  his  predecessor — and 
thus  I  got  through  the  first  two  months,  with  no  greater 
inconvenience  than  arose  from  the  villainous  smell  of 
lakofif's  greasy  boots,  which,  however,  I  could  not  pre- 
vail on  him  to  part  with. 

"  I  was  dying  of  ennui,  when  I  happened  one  day  to 
remember  a  neighbouring  family  with  whom  we  had 
formerly  been  acquainted.  This  family  consisted  of  a 
colonel's  widow  and  two  young  ladies,  her  daughters. 
I  got  out  my  drochka,  and   drove  ofi"  to  their  house. 
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That  day  ought  to  be  deeply  engraved  on  my  memory. 
Six  months  after  my  first  visit  to  the  lady,  I  married 
her  yomigest  daughter." 

At  these  words  my  remarkable  friend  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  floor,  and  raised  his  right  hand  to  heaven.  A 
moment  after  he  resumed  with  great  warmth — 

"  I  should  not  like  to  give  you  a  bad  opinion  of  my 
wife ;  heaven  preserve  me  from  committing  such  in- 
justice towards  her  memory.  She  was  a  very  good 
and  noble  creature — an  amiable  and  devoted  wife  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  must  confess  to  you  that  if  I  had 
not  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  her,  I  should  very 
probably  not  be  here  talking  with  you  just  now ;  how- 
ever, the  joist  in  my  coach-house  I  had  selected  to  hang 
myself  on  is  as  firm  as  ever  in  its  place. 

"  There  are  some  pears,"  he  resumed,  "  which  do 
not  acquire  their  true  flavour  and  juiciness  till  they 
have  lain  for  some  time  in  a  pit  under  ground.  There 
must  have  been  something  in  my  wife  of  a  similar  na- 
ture ;  for,  upon  my  word,  it  was  not  till  she  had  left 
this  world  that  I  coidd,  without  bitterness,  render  full 
justice  to  her  admirable  qualities. 

"  The  ladies  were  people  in  rather  narrow  circum- 
stances. They  lived  in  an  old  wooden  house — prett}^ 
well  furnished,  however — which  stood  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill ;  in  front,  grounds  filled  with  weeds,  and  at  the  back 
a  large  garden  filled  with  brushwood.  The  mother  was 
a  cross  old  woman — a  narrow-minded  provincial  barynia 
— a  shrew,  her  mouth  filled  with  scolding  and  bawling, 
and  her  eyes  with  venomous  and  tyrannical  looks.  The 
elder  daughter,  Veera,  did  not  differ  in  any  respect 
from  other  provincial  girls  ;  the  younger,  Sophia  .  .  . 
Sophia  means  wisdom,  does  it  not  ?  ...  it  was  with 
Sophia  I  fell  in  love.  The  two  sisters  had  a  room  to 
themselves ;  there,  in  addition  to  two   plain  wooden 
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beds,  albums  in  faded  bindings  met  your  eye,  flower- 
pots of  mignonette,  portraits  of  male  and  female  friends 
very  ill  drawn  in  pencil,  two  statuettes — one  of  Goethe, 
the  other  of  Schiller,  German  books,  garlands  and  coro- 
nals of  centauries,  long  since  withered,  and  other  little 
remembrances  of  absent  friends.  Among  the  portraits 
I  noticed  one  of  a  gentleman  of  an  extraordinary  ener- 
getic physiognomy,  and  with  a  signature  as  swaggering 
as  his  air.  I  was  told  this  was  the  portrait  of  a  young 
man  who  had  given  the  greatest  promise  in  his  youth, 
and  who,  like  us  all,  had  ended  by  not  fulfilling  any 
of  them. 

"  It  is  odd,  but  it  was  not  when  I  was  in  Sophia's 
company  that  I  felt  fondest  of  her.  On  the  contrary,  I 
liked  rather  to  dream  about  her  in  her  absence,  and 
idealise  her  at  leisure,  especially  of  an  evening  on  the 
terrace.  Giving  myself  up  entirely  to  my  own  thoughts, 
I  gazed  in  self- forgetfulness  on  the  splendour  of  the 
setting  sun,  on  the  trees,  and  the  green  leaves,  each 
standing  out  in  clear  outline  against  the  purple  evening 
sky,  while  Sophia  would  sit  down  to  the  piano,  and 
play  a  short  passage  from  one  of  Beethoven's  pieces,  of 
a  singularly  melancholy  and  impassioned  character, 
which  seemed  to  constitute  the  whole  musical  world  of 
the  young  lady.  It  was  on  one  of  the  many  evenings 
spent  in  this  way  that  I  waited  on  the  old  lady,  and 
demanded  the  hand  of  her  younger  daughter.  Two 
months  after,  we  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  ma- 
trimony, and  received  the  benedictions  of  the  church, 
and  the  congratulations  of  all  our  neighbours. 

"  I  thought  I  loved  Sophia  ...  I  certainly  ought  to 
be  able  by  this  time  to  know  whether  I  did  or  not  .  .  . 
Well — but — on  my  honour,  I  am  not  yet  in  a  condition 
to  declare  positively  that  I  did  love  her.  She  was  a 
good  creature — clever,  silent,  and  warm-hearted  ;  but — 
2  c 
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God  knows  whether  it  arose  from  her  country  life,  or 
from  some  other  unknown  cause — she  seemed  to  have 
in  the  depths  of  her  soul  some  wound,  some  sore  always 
open — an  undefined,  indescribable  pain,  to  which  neither 
she  nor  I  could  give  a  name.  You  of  course  understand 
that  I  did  not  find  out  this  till  after  marriage  ...  I  re- 
member I  had  in  my  childhood  a  canary,  which  I  kept  in 
a  cage.  One  morning  a  cat  entered  the  room  when  the 
door  of  tlie  cage  happened  to  be  open  ;  it  had  just  seized 
the  poor  bird  when  I  luckily  entered  the  room.  I  re- 
scued my  favourite,  but  it  never  had  the  spirit  to  sing 
a  note  afterwards,  and  it  very  soon  died.  My  Sophia 
was  somewhat  like  that  unfortunate  canary — a  sickly, 
lean,  shy,  miserable  being.  There  Avere  moments  when 
the  desire  would  seize  her  to  brighten  up — to  enjoy 
herself  a  little,  but  it  would  not  do ;  the  lassitude,  the 
feeling  of  weakness,  the  prostration  was  only  greater. 
One  day  I  fell  on  the  idea  that  there  must  have  been 
something  in  Sophia's  past  life  that  was  weighing  on 
her  existence  ...  I  questioned  her  closely,  but  with- 
out success  ;   I  could  discover  nothing. 

"  You  understand,  of  course,  that  an  original  man, 
after  trying  all  these  means,  would  have  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  borne  the  unavoidable  evil,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  a  little  enjoyment  and  life  for  himself.  But  I 
...  a  poor  being  born  without  the  least  vestige  of  ori- 
ginality, what  did  I  do  ?  ...  I  began  to  examine  the 
joists  of  my  coach-house. 

"  All  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  old  woman — 
Beethoven,  the  evening  walks,  mignonette  flower-pots, 
writing  to  sentimental  friends,  albums,  and  such  ab- 
surdities, were  so  infused  and  ingrained  into  my  wife, 
that  she  could  not  fit  herself  to  another  mode  of  life, 
she  could  not  make  herself  mistress  of  a  house,  as  I 
wished,  and  occupy  her  mind  with  some  useful  and 
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healthy  employment.  The  linen  was  ill  washed  and 
worse  done  up  ;  there  was  always  something  wrong  with 
the  dinners ;  the  time  for  filling  the  ice-house  was 
allowed  to  pass ;  the  furniture  was  full  of  holes  and 
covered  with  dust ;  tea,  or  coffee,  or  sugar — some  one 
of  the  three — was  always  wanting ;  while  my  wife 
worried  herself  all  day  with  a  nameless  sorrow,  and  in 
the  evening  bored  me  with  the  eternal — 
'  0  west  wind  !  so  gently,  gently  sighing, 
Do  not  wake  him  at  the  dawning  of  the  day '  .  .  . 

"  We  passed  three  years  in  this  way,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  pair  of  happy  turtle-doves. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year,  Sophia  died  in 
childbed ;  I  had  a  presentiment  that  she  would  never 
give  me  a  child  that  could  live.  I  remember  the  most 
minute  circumstances  connected  with  the  burial  of 
mother  and  child.  But  I  will  not  fatigue  you  with 
them ;  I  will  only  say  that,  even  in  death,  there  re- 
mained on  my  wife's  face  the  same  sickly,  mute,  sad, 
timid,  uneasy  expression  which  had  never  left  it  in  life 
.  .  .  even  on  her  death-bed  the  gnawing,  carking  half- 
consciousness  had  remained  with  her  .  .  .  She  was  a 
good  woman,  a  kind  soul ;  but  why  not  acknowledge 
that  it  was  well,  even  for  herself,  that  she  died  then?" 

I  looked  at  the  poor  fellow ;  his  eyes  at  this  moment 
were  filled  with  tears,  and  his  face  inflamed. 

"  When  I  recovered  from  the  grief  into  which  I 
had  been  thrown  by  the  death  of  my  wife,  I  resolved 
to  make  an  attempt  to  save  myself  from  the  moral  toi'- 
por  into  which  I  had  sunk.  I  entered  the  service  of. 
the  government.  But,  in  the  large  rooms  of  the  office 
with  which  I  was  connected,  I  became  subject  to  head- 
aches, and  my  sight  was  growing  weak.  These  and 
other  things  decided  me  to  leave.  I  desired  at  first  to 
go  to  Moscow,  but  I  had  no  money.     I  returned  to  the 
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country,  tried  wliat  I  could  to  ingratiate  myself  with 
my  neighbours,  who  had  been  awed  by  the  reputation 
of  my  learning,  my  residence  abroad,  and  the  other 
peculiarities  of  my  education;  and  made  some  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  appearing  before  the  world  as  an 
author.  I  was  snubbed  in  every  direction  ;  from  all 
quarters  proofs  reached  me  of  my  utter  insignificance, 
my  nothingness,  in  the  world.  But  I  was  still  blind ; 
I  still  refused  to  acknowledge  my  nonentity. 

"  At  last  there  came  a  day  when  I  was  to  receive  a 
lesson  on  the  worth  of  my  personality.  I  received  a 
visit  from  the  captain  of  police — the  ispravnik ;  he 
came  to  call  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  bridge  on 
my  property  had  fallen,  and  would  require  to  be  repaired 
or  rebuilt.  This  sage  guardian  of  public  order,  while 
devouring  the  lunch  and  swallowing  the  wine  I  had  set 
before  him,  took  it  into  his  head  to  administer  a  pater- 
nal reprimand  on  the  condition  of  the  roads  on  my 
estate.  At  the  same  time,  he  sympathised  with  me  on 
the  subject  of  my  poverty,  and  entered  a  little  into  my 
situation,  even  condescending  to  advise  me  to  fill  up  the 
ditch — the  bridge  over  which  had  fallen — with  rubbish. 
He  then  lighted  his  pipe,  and  turned  the  conversation 
on  the  coming  elections.  Encouraged  by  the  air  of 
affection  with  which  this  brute  of  an  ispravnik  had 
been  treating  me,  I  was  betrayed  into  giving  him  my 
opinion  about  the  lord-marshal  of  the  province — one 
Orbassanoff,  a  low-born  fellow,  an  insupportable  brawler 
and  intrepid  peculator,  whom  I  rather  looked  down 
upon.  The  ispravnik  stared  in  my  face,  placed  his 
hand  in  a  familiar  manner  on  my  shoulder,  and  said 
with  an  air  of  insinuating  and  sarcastic  kindness — 
'  Eh  !  Vacili  Vacilytch,  it  is  hardly  for  poor  heads  like 
yours  or  mine  to  estimate  people  of  that  ability  ?  We 
should  know  our  own  place ;  large  ships  need  deep 
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seas.'  '  Pray,  tell  me,'  said  I,  '  what  enormous  diifer- 
ence  is  there  between  this  M.  Orbassanoff  and  me?' 
The  ispravnik,  at  this  tpestion,  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and  burst  into  a  roar 
of  laughter,  shouting,  as  far  as  his  paroxysm  of  hilarity 
would  allow  him,  '  Capital,  capital !  he  does  it  well ! 
what  a  grave  air  too  !  capital !  capital ! '  And  up  to 
the  moment  of  his  leaving  he  did  not  cease  to  jeer  me, 
from  time  to  time  poking  his  fist  into  my  side. 

"  This  was  the  drop  that  was  wanting  to  make  my 
cup  of  sorrow  run  over.  I  paced  up  and  down  in  my 
drawing-room,  stopped  before  the  mirror,  looked  at 
myself  for  a  long  time,  observed  carefully  all  the  marks 
of  my  confusion.  The  scales  had  fallen  from  my  eyes, 
and  I  saw  clearly — more  clearly  than  I  perceived  my 
own  figure  in  the  mirror — what  a  stupid,  insignificant, 
useless,  common  individual  I  was,  and  had  always 
been. 

"  In  Voltaire's  Eledre  .  .  Voltaire  did  not  write  an 
Electre  ? .  .  Well — in  the  Andromaque  of  the  great  Ea- 
cine,  perhaps — there  is  a  character,  Oreste,  I  believe, 
who  congratulates  himself  on  havingreached  the  extreme 
limits  of  misery  and  misfortune.  There  is  nothing,  to 
be  sure,  great  or  absolutely  tragical  in  my  destiny  ;  but 
I,  too,  have  experienced  a  similar  feeling  in  the  depths  of 
ray  humble  obscurity.  I,  too,  have  known  raptures 
poisoned  by  cold  despair.  I,  too,  understand  how  sweet 
it  is  to  spend  the  whole  morning  without  stirring,  with- 
out rising  from  bed,  without  even  raising  the  head 
weighed  down  by  sleepless  sorrow,  in  cursing  the  day 
and  hour  of  my  birth." 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  well,  I  never  heard  the  like  ! "  muttered 
M.  Kantagrukhin  from  the  neighbouring  chamber; 
"  who  is  this  fool,  talking  in  that  room  there,  at  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning?" 
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My  friend  dived  rapidly  under  the  bed- clothes,  after- 
wards putting  out  his  head  by  little  and  little,  and  mak- 
ing monitory  signs  to  me  with  his  finger. 

"Hush!  hush!"  he  muttered.  And  with  several 
deprecatory  and  apologetic  bows  in  the  direction  of  M. 
Kantagrukhin's  voice,  he  murmured,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  respect,  "  A  thousand  pardons,  sir,  a  thousand 
pardons!"  Then,  addressing  me,  he  added — "He 
ought  to  have  his  sleep,  he  is  quite  right ;  he  requires 
to  restore  his  exhausted  powers,  were  it  only  to  eat  to- 
morrow with  the  same  gusto  he  displayed  to-day  at 
dinner.  We  have  no  right  to  disturb  a  rest  so  precious. 
Besides,  I  have  said  all  I  wished  to  tell  you  ;  you  pro- 
bably wash  to  go  to  sleep  ;   I  wish  you  good  night." 

The  poor  fellow  turned,  and  again  retreated  under 
the  bed-clothes. 

"  Allow  me  at  least  to  ask  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  honour  .  .  ." 

Raising  his  head  quickly,  he  interrupted  me — 

"  No,  for  God's  sake,  don't  ask  my  name ;  permit 
me  to  remain,  for  you,  plain  Vacili  Vacili/tch,  an  unknown 
being,  whom  Providence  has  subjected  to  painful  trials. 
You  understand  that,  wanting,  as  I  do,  the  least  mark 
of  originality,  I  do  not  deserve  to  have  even  a  name. 
If  you  wish  some  name  by  which  to  remember  me,  call 
me  the  little  rustic  Hamlet  of  the  district  of  Stchi- 
groff.  It  is  true  that  the  family  of  Hamlets  is  numerous 
enough  in  our  country ;  but  perhaps  you  have  never 
before  passed  a  night  in  listening  to  the  Odyssey  of  one 
of  the  unhappy  fraternity.     Adieu  !" 

The  poor  devil  plunged  again  into  his  feather-bed ; 
and  next  day,  when  the  valet  came  to  me  at  seven 
o'clock,  to  give  me  notice  that  my  .calash  was  ready,  his 
bed  was  empty  ;  the  servant  informed  me  he  had  left 
at  day-break. 


CHAPTEE    XXL 


NATIVE   ODDITIES.— STEPNIAK   GENTLEMEN. 

One  hot  sultry  summer  day  I  was  returning  from  shoot- 
ing in  my  telega.  Ermolai,  seated  by  me,  amused  him- 
self with  whistling  in  a  very  comical  manner.  The 
dogs  under  our  feet  seemed  pieces  of  inanimate  matter, 
so  worn  out  were  they  with  fatigiie.  The  coachman 
had  enough  to  do  to  protect  his  horses  from  the  intre- 
pid attacks  of  an  immense  swarm  of  gnats.  Clouds 
of  white  dust — we  were  passing  over  a  chalky  soil — 
rose  from  the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  We  entered  a 
copse.  The  road  there  was  very  rough,  and  the  wheels 
laid  hold  of  the  sloping  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
crushed  and  tore  them  to  pieces.  Ermolai,  who  had 
been  dosing  a  little,  av/akened  by  the  rough  jolts  he 
was  receiving  from  the  inequalities  of  the  road,  looked 
about  him,  and  exclaimed  immediately,  "  Hallo,  hallo  ! 
what  a  capital  place  for  quails !" 

Upon  this,  we  scrambled  down  nimbly  from  the  car- 
riage, and  began  to  make  our  way  through  the  brake. 
My  dog  made  a  point ;  the  bird  flew  up  ;  I  fired,  the 
quail  fell.  I  was  reloading  my  piece,  when  all  at  once, 
behind  me,  I  heard  a  crackling  noise  many  times  re- 
peated, and  a  gentleman  separating  the  bushes  so  as  to 
clear  a  path  for  himself,  appeared  and  said  in  a  very 
supercilious  tone ;  "  Hallo  !  al-al-allow  me  to  ask  y-y- 
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you,  s-s-sir,  wli-wh-what  right  y-y-you  have  to  sh-shoot 
he-he-here?" 

The  unknown  (who  was  addressing  me  in  this  way), 
stuttered  fearfully ;  besides,  he  spoke  with  a  strong 
nasal  tone.  I  looked  attentively  at  him  ;  in  all  my  life 
I  had  never  seen  such  a  face  before.  Figure  to  yourself 
a  little  fan-peaked  face,  with  a  small  flat  nose  and  very 
long  red  moustaches ;  on  his  head,  squeezed  down  over 
his  eyebrows,  was  a  Persian  cap,  pointed  at  the  top,  from 
which  hung  as  far  as  the  middle  of  his  cheek,  and  on 
each  side  of  his  face,  oblong  pieces  of  violet-coloured 
cloth ;  an  old  yellow  arkhalouk,  over  which  was  hung 
his  powder  flask,  covered  his  shoulders — ornamented 
with  silver  lace  wan  and  rubbed  at  all  the  seams ; 
a  hunting  horn  was  round  his  neck,  and  a  poignard  iQ 
his  belt.  He  rode  a  poor  old  foundered  hack,  of  a  roan 
colour ;  two  setters,  extremely  lean,  sickly  and  lame, 
stood  at  the  horse's  feet.  The  appearance,  look,  voice, 
gestures,  movements,  everything,  in  short,  about  the 
miknown  betokened  a  foolish  audacity  and  unconquerable 
pride — something,  in  fact,  not  far  from  insanity.  His 
eyes  of  a  glassy  blue  had  no  expression  in  them ;  they 
were  half  shut,  and  looked  at  you  as  if  their  owner  were 
intoxicated  ;  he  held  his  head  v\'ell  back,  puffed  up  his 
cheeks,  and  kept  bridling  himself  as  if  with  an  exuber- 
ance of  personal  dignity,  much  like  a  turkey-cock  when 
it  is  angry.  Not  receiving  an  immediate  reply,  this  per- 
sonage repeated  his  question  almost  in  the  same  terms. 

"  I  didn't  know  but  that  anybody  could  shoot  here," 
I  replied. 

"  Here !  sir — you  are  on  my  grounds." 

"  Indeed  !   I'll  go  away,  then." 

"  Sir,  allow  me  to  ask  if  it  is  a  gentleman  to  whom 
I  have  the  honour  of  speaking.  (I  told  him  my  name). 
Well  then,  you  can  shoot  as  much  as  you  like  ;   I  am  a 
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gentleman  myself,  and  follow  the  pleasures  which  arc 
customary  among  persons  in  my  station  of  society.  My 
name  is  Pantelei  Tchertapkhanoff." 

He  bowed,  cried  tchik,  tchik,  and  pulled  the  bridle ; 
his  horse,  pricking  up  his  ears,  tossed  his  head,  described 
a  half  circle  on  his  hind  legs,  and  when  bringing  his 
fore  feet  down  to  the  ground,  slightly  bruised  the  sound 
paw  of  one  of  the  dogs.  The  poor  beast  yelled  fear- 
fully. Tchertapkhanoff  reddened,  and  flew  into  a  furious 
passion ;  he  dealt  his  horse  a  stunning  blow  with  his 
fist  on  the  head,  sprang  to  the  ground  like  lightning, 
examined  the  dog's  paw,  spat  spitefully  on  the  wounded 
member,  lent  the  animal  a  vigorous  kick  in  the 
side  to  make  it  stop  its  howling,  then  seized  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  put  his  left  foot  in  the  stirrup. 
The  horse  threw  up  his  head,  snorted,  lashed  the  air 
with  his  tail,  and  darted  off  amongst  the  bushes.  His 
master  followed  him,  overtook  him  about  fifty  paces  off, 
passed  his  leg  across  him,  and  when  he  felt  himself  in 
the  saddle,  cracked  his  nagaika*  lustily,  sounded  his 
horn,  and  gallopped  oft'  at  full  speed,  wherever  his  fancy 
might  lead  him. 

I  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  Tchertapkhanoff  and  his 
hack  in  the  distance,  when  a  short,  ftit  man,  about  forty, 
issued  from  the  thicket,  mounted  on  a  beautiful  bay. 
He  stopped  about  three  paces  from  me,  took  off  his  green 
morocco  hunting-cap,  and  in  a  gentle  tone  asked  me  if 
I  had  seen  a  horseman  mounted  on  a  roan. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  What  direction  did  he  take,  if  you  please  ?"  pursued 
lie  in  the  same  tone,  his  cap  still  in  his  hand. 

"  That  way." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  sir." 

"  Tchik,  tchik,"  he  cried,  dug  his  spurs  into  his 
*  A  Cossack  whip. 
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horse's  flanks,  and  went  off  at  a  trot  in  tlie  direction 
pointed  out  to  him.  I  followed  him  with  my  eye,  till 
I  could  see  only  the  top  of  his  cap  above  the  bushes. 
The  exterior  of  this  other  unknown  was  quite  different 
from  the  preceding.  His  bloated  face,  round  as  the 
moon,  had  an  expression  of  timidity,  good  humoui-, 
and  forbearance ;  his  round  club  nose,  with  swelling 
nostrils,  traced  with  blue  veins,  betrayed  sensual  predi- 
lections. He  had  not  a  single  A^estige  of  hair  on  the 
upper  part  of  his  head,  whilst  the  nape  of  his  neck,  from 
ear  to  ear,  was  adorned  with  a  silken  garland  of  fair 
hair ;  his  eyes,  of  an  almond  shape,  had  a  very  sweet 
expression  ;  his  moist,  red  lips  seemed  formed  for  smiles. 
He  wore  a  frock-coat,  with  a  stiff  collar  and  leather 
buttons ;  it  was  not  by  any  means  new,  you  must  ob- 
serve, but  it  had  been  brushed  carefully  ;  his  trousers — 
I  speak  from  actual  survey — had  gradually  moved  up 
to  his  knees,  and  over  the  red  tops  of  his  boots  peered 
forth  two  calves,  such  as  have  never  been  seen  at 
the  courts  of  monarchs.  I  looked  at  Ermolai  with 
an  enquiring  eye.  I  then  asked  him  about  this 
horseman,  whom,  I  saw,  he  had  recognised  at  the  first 
glance,  and  I  was  not  deceived. 

"  He  is,"  said  he,  "Fikhon  Ivanovitch  Nedopeouskin ; 
he  lives  with  Tchertapkhanoff." 

"  Is  he  a  poor  man  ?  " 

"  Poor  ?  yes,  I  think  so,  very  poor  .  .  .  and  Tcher- 
tapkhanoff too,  his  host,  passes  the  best  half  of  the  year 
without  a  single  halfpenny  in  his  pocket." 

"  Why,  then,  does  he  live  with  him?" 

"  Well,  they  are  a  kind  of  inseparables ;  one  never 
goes  anywhere  without  the  other  ...  As  the  proverb 
says — '  Where  there  is  a  horse  with  a  hoof,  comes  the 
crayfish  with  his  claws.'  " 

We  came  out  of  the  copse.     All  at  once,  two  beagles 
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debouched  from  the  brushwood  near  us,  and  from  amongst 
the  oats,  nearly  full-grown,  sprang  forth,  leaping  and 
bounding,  a  large,  full-grown  hare,  the  beagles  and 
harriers  after  him,  and  along  with  them  Tchertapkha- 
noff  himself.  He  did  not  utter  the  cries  customary 
in  such  cases  ;  panting,  and  out  of  breath,  he  looked  as 
if  he  had  been  taking  boiling  soup ;  hurried  sounds, 
without  any  meaning  in  them,  dropped  convulsively  from 
his  lips ;  he  gallopped  about,  his  eyes  starting  from  his 
head,  lashing  the  sides  of  his  unfortunate  hack  wdth  his 
nagaika.  The  harriers  surrounded  him  ;  the  hare  shrunk 
together,  turned,  and  ran  like  lightning,  right  before 
Ermolai,  and  threw  himself  amongst  the  bushes ;  the 
harriers  resumed  their  search.  "  Se-se-seek  him,  se-se- 
seek  him  out,"  muttered  the  wearied  sportsman,  with  his 
tongue  almost  sticking  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  "  Fire, 
brother,  fi-fi-fire  !"  Ermolai  fired  . . .  The  wounded  hare 
rolled  over  amongst  the  soft  grass,  made  a  last  struggle, 
and  gave  forth  its  last  sigh  between  the  teeth  of  a  beagle, 
who  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  whole  pack. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Tchertapkhanoff  dis- 
mounted, seized  his  dagger,  pulled  the  dogs  hastily 
away  by  their  hind  legs,  and  snatched  their  victim 
from  their  fangs.  He  plunged  the  blade  up  to  the 
haft  in  its  neck,  and  set  up  great  exclamations  of 
"ho!  ho!  ho!"  Fikhon  Ivanovitch  appeared  at  the 
edge  of  the  bushes.  Tchertapkhanoff,  on  seeing  him, 
cried  "  ho  !  ho  ! "  louder  than  before.  "  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !" 
repeated  his  complaisant  friend,  in  a  quiet  tone. 

"  I  need  hardly  observe  that  it  is  too  bad  to  hunt 
in  summer,"  said  I  to  Tchertapkhanoff,  pointing  out  to 
him  a  large  piece  of  oats  all  trampled  on  and  spoiled. 

"  It's  my  field,"  said  Tchertapkhanoff,  coming  up  to 
me,  and  speaking  wdth  such  diflSculty,  that  I  was  sorry 
I  had  addressed  him. 
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He  cut  the  hare's  legs  off,  hung  its  body  to  his 
and  threw  the  paws  to  his  dogs. 

"  I  owe  you  a  shot,  brother,  according  to  the  rules  of 
sport,"  said  he,  addressing  Ermolai.  "  And  you,  sir," 
added  he,  in  his  dry,  rude,  abrupt  tone,  "  I  thank."  . . . 
He  remounted  his  horse  ..."  Excuse  me,  I  have  forgot- 
ten your  names  .  .  .  Will  you  have  the  goodness  .  .  ." 

I  told  him  again. 

"  Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance.  If  you  come 
to  see  me  at  home,  you  will  do  me  a  favour  .  .  .  Fikhon 
Ivanytch,  where  is  Fomka?"  he  said,  in  an  irritated 
tone ;   "  we  have  hunted  the  hare  without  him." 

"  His  horse  fell  beneath  him,"  replied  Fikhon  Iva- 
novitch,  with  his  habitual  smile. 

"  Ho-ho-how !  a  fall  ?  ha-has  Orbassan  (the  horse) 
fa-fallen?     Foo-foo-fool  .  .  .  whe-whe-where  is  he?" 

"  Down  there,  at  the  back  of  the  wood." 

Tchertapkhanoff  struck  his  nag  on  the  nose  with  his 
nagaika,  and  gallopped  off  in  search  of  him.  Fikhon 
Ivanovitch  made  me  two  bows — one  for  himself,  and  the 
other,  I  suppose,  for  his  comrade,  and  trotted  off  through 
the  copse. 

These  two  gentlemen  excited  my  lively  curiosity.  I 
inquired  Avhat  bond  of  sympathy  had  united  two 
such  opposite  natures  in  such  indissoluble  friendship. 
Here  is  the  account  which  I  received,  after  a  minute 
investigation : — 

Pantelei  Eremeitch  Tchertapkhanoff  was  looked  upon 
as  a  madcap  in  all  the  country  round — a  hare-brained 
fellow  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  and  a  thorough-going 
scamp.  He  had  served,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  in  a 
regiment  of  the  line,  and  had  left  out  of  disgust  with 
the  service,  because  he  considered  his  rank  not  suited 
to  his  merits. 

He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  house,  formerly 
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opulent ;  his  forefathers  lived  in  barbaric  splendour  on 
their  estate  in  the  steppes,  the  memory  of  whom  exists 
only  in  the  brains  of  centenarians.  They  received  into 
their  house  small  and  great,  known  and  unknown  ;  they 
made  them  eat  and  drink  till  they  were  almost  bursting; 
they  kept  a  private  orchestra,  a  numerous  choir  of 
singers,  male  and  female,  besides  buffoons  and  dogs  ;  on 
feast  days  the  brandy  and  porter  flowed  freely.  In  winter 
the  whole  family  went  to  Moscow,  in  their  heavy  lum- 
bering kolymagues,  a  kind  of  family  carriage  used  by 
the  nobles — genuine  Noah's  arks ;  and  sometimes,  on 
returning  to  their  family  hearth,  they  were  forced,  being 
without  a  single  halfpenny,  to  live  in  a  very  retired 
manner  on  provisions  raised  on  their  own  estates. 

The  father  of  Pantelei  Eremeitch  had  received  an 
inheritance  already  dreadfully  encumbered  with  debt, 
and  enjoyed  it  himself  in  such  a  way,  that  when  he  died, 
he  left  to  his  only  son  Pantelei  the  village  of  Bezsonovo, 
heavily  burdened  with  taxes  in  arrears,  with  thirty-five 
male  serfs,  and  seventy- six  females,  quartered  on  four- 
teen acres  of  moorland  in  the  steppe  of  Kolobrod.  No 
traces  of  any  mortgage  on  his  lands  could  be  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  deceased.  The  late  noble 
had  spent  what  had  been  left  him  by  his  father  twenty 
times  over,  and  in  a  very  strange  manner  ;  he  had  been 
the  victim  of  his  own  power  of  contrivance.  Following 
his  particular  bent,  he  refused  to  have  any  dealings,  in 
the  way  of  business,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
towns,  or  with  any  brigands  (as  he  termed  them)  of 
their  class,  as  he  deemed  it  unbecoming  the  character 
of  a  Russian  dvoreanin  (gentleman) ;  and  established 
on  his  estate  factories,  workshops,  and  brought  from  all 
quarters  workmen  of  every  trade.  "It  is,"  said  he, 
"  more  becoming,  and  less  expensive  ;  it  shows  a  head 
for  economical  plans."      These  fine  notions  were   his 
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hobby  till  the  day  of  his  death.  They  ruined  him  ;  but 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  himself,  and  indulg- 
ing his  himiour  in  the  execution  of  all  his  whims. 

Among  other  inventions,  he  made  his  workmen  build, 
from  a  design  of  his  own,  a  colossal  family  carriage  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  all  the  horses  in  the  village,  aided 
by  their  masters,  who  were  assembled  in  full  force  to 
put  in  motion  the  movable  house,  it  remained  firmly 
embedded  in  the  sand;  and  at  last,  by  a  long  united  effort, 
the  enormous  mass  moved,  but  only  to  fall ;  it  was 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  after  the  fragments  had  been  re- 
moved, Eremei  Loukitch  (Pantelei  Eremeitch's  father) 
directed  a  monument  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  its 
fall — disconcerting  himself  no  further  about  the  mis- 
fortune. 

He  had  also  a  plan  for  constructing  a  church,  so 
grand,  as  he  deemed  it,  that  he  immediately  set  to  work, 
without  consulting  a  single  human  being  in  the  affair. 
Eremei  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  most 
miserable  workman  that  ever  breathed  might  have 
pointed  out  defects  in  his  plans  and  measures  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work.  He  cut  down  a  whole  forest  to  sup- 
ply fuel  for  making  bricks ;  and  splendid  bricks  they 
were  ;  he  laid  foundations  so  extensive,  that  they 
enclosed  a  space  sufficiently  large  for  a  cathedral ;  even 
he  himself  was  struck  with  the  colossal  proportions  of  the 
building  when  they  were  busy  at  the  walls ;  but  as  no- 
body runs  counter  to  the  opinion  of  a  noble,  the  work- 
men were  directed  to  proceed  to  the  building  of  the 
arches  in  the  nave,  then  the  cupola  .  .  .  The  cupola  fell, 
bringing  with  it  a  part  of  the  nave  ;  they  cleared  away 
the  rubbish,  and  began  afresh,  and  a  second  time  the 
cupola  tumbled  down.  There  is  luck  in  number  three  ; 
he  began  it  a  third  time  .  .  .  and  a  third  time  the  cupola 
fell  in  one  entire  mass  with  a  terrible  crash,  and  long 
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fissures,  as  if  produced  by  lightning,  appeared  in  the 
walls.  At  this  stroke,  our  Eremei  Loukitch  reflected ; 
"  sorcery,"  thought  he,  "has  clearly  been  at  work  here, 
and  somebody  has  thrown  an  evil  eye  upon  it."  .  .  .  And 
all  at  once  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  order  all  the  old 
women  in  the  village  to  be  put  to  the  proof  by  flogging, 
so  as  to  discover  the  beldame  whose  witchery  had  caused 
its  fall.  No  matter,  every  thing  considered,  the  vil- 
lage possesses  the  romantic  ruins  of  the  church,  though 
there  is  no  other  tradition  connected  with  it  than  the 
memory  of  this  remarkable  freak. 

Eremei  Loukitch,  delivered  from  this  care,  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  another  favourite  project, 
that  of  constructing  cottages  for  his  peasants  on  a  new 
plan — a  whim  that  could  not  be  indulged  without  put- 
ting him  to  some  expense ;  but  his  power  of  contri- 
vance could  not  be  hindered  by  a  momentary  sacrifice. 
Three  enclosed  triangles  were  bounded  by  one  great  tri- 
angle with  a  central  point,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  pole 
was  erected ;  upon  tliis  pole  an  aerial  lodge  was  fixed, 
for  a  colony  of  starlings ;  beneath  the  cote  fluttered  a 
pendant  ...  In  short,  hardly  a  day  passed  in  which 
he  did  not  produce  some  new  contrivance,  sometimes  in 
cookery,  trying  some  kind  of  bread  or  soup,  which  turned 
out  an  uneatable  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  elements  ;  some- 
times he  cut  ofi"  all  the  hair  from  the  tails  and  manes  of 
his  numerous  horses,  and  from  the  crop  thus  obtained, 
made  caps  for  his  numerous  household.  Another  time  a 
fancy  seized  him  for  substituting  the  filaments  of  nettles 
for  those  of  flax  in  making  cloth  ;  and  he  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  feeding  hogs  during  the  best  half  of 
the  year  on  mushrooms.  One  day  he  read  in  a  Moscow 
journal,  an  important  article  written  by  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, named  Khriagoff,  in  the  government  of  Khar- 
koff,  on  the  advantages  of  having  serfs  of  good  moral 
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character  on  one's  estate.  The  day  after,  he  ordered 
his  peasants,  -without  exception,  to  commit  this  article 
to  memory.  They  did  so ;  their  lord  thinking  that 
they  did  not  understand  it  very  well,  was  going  to 
examine  them,  but  the  steward  saved  them  from 
this  trial  by  guaranteeing  their  complete  iinderstanding 
of  the  subject.  At  this  time  also,  Eremei  Loukitch, 
still  keeping  in  play  his  powers  of  planning,  ordered 
every  one  of  his  serfs  to  be  numbered,  and  that, 
for  this  purpose,  they  should  sew  a  high  collar  on 
their  coats,  on  which  was  inscribed  their  number  in 
figures  made  of  red  cloth.  Every  time  a  peasant  passed 
his  master,  he  called  out — "  No.  5  !  "  or  "  No.  24  ! "  or 
"  No.  71  !"  and  the  barin  replied — "  Pass  on,  child  of 
God !  " 

Notwithstanding  his  grand  methods  and  magnificent 
plans,  Eremei  Loukitch  fell  gradually  into  most  em- 
barrassed circumstances  ;  he  had  mortgaged  his  villages 
that  were  farthest  distant  on  his  property,  and  he  soon 
lost  the  whole  of  them.  The  last  hereditary  refuge — 
the  village  in  which  rose  the  majestic  ruin  of  the  still- 
born church,  was  put  up  for  sale  by  the  crown,  happily 
after  the  death  of  Eremei  Loukitch,  who  could  not  have 
supported  a  blow  so  terrible  to  his  pride  and  dignity. 
He  died,  however,  in  his  own  house — in  his  own  bed, 
in  the  old  manor-house,  surrounded  by  clodpoles — his 
own  property — and  under  the  eye  of  his  own  physician. 
He  left,  alas !  to  his  only  son  and  heir  of  his  name, 
poor  Pantelei,  only  the  village  of  Bezsonovo  .  .  . 

Pantelei  was  with  his  regiment,  and  in  great  disgust 
with  the  service,  when  the  news  reached  him  of  the  last 
illness  of  his  father.  He  was  then  entering  his  nine- 
teenth year.  From  childhood  till  joining  his  regiment, 
he  had  been  under  the  tuition  of  his  mother,  a  very 
good  woman — weak,  but  well-intentioned.     He  had  a 
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lieaclstrong,  stubborn  temper  ;  be  was  spoiled  ;  he  was, 
in  short,  a  terrible  fellow.  Eremei  Louldtcb,  entirely 
absorbed  in  his  studies  and  economical  experiments, 
could  not  find  time  to  aid  his  wife  in  the  education  of 
his  heir.  One  day,  seeing  the  obstinacy  of  the  child 
in  pronouncing  the  letter  E,  err,  he  gave  him  a  sound 
thrashing  with  his  own  hands  ;  but  Eremei  Loukitch 
had  that  day  met  with  a  great  misfortune — his  best 
dog  had  been  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree. 

The  care  which  Vacilissa  Vacilievna  bestowed  on 
the  education  of  her  son  was  confined  to  ardent  wishes 
that  an  arrangement  she  was  about  to  make  might  be 
successfully  effected. 

The  good  lady  entertained  the  idea  of  inducing,  by 
some  means  or  other,  Birkoft,  an  old  Alsatian  soldier, 
to  be  tutor  to  her  son.  Up  to  the  day  of  her  death, 
this  poor  woman  lived  in  terror  of  this  man — as  rough 
as  his  former  occupation  had  been.  "  For,"  thought 
she,  "if  he  leave  us,  I  am  undone  ;  what  shall  I  do,  un- 
happy woman  ?  Where  shall  I  find  another  tutor  ?  I 
have  had  already  the  greatest  difficulty  in  enticing  this 
man  away  from  my  neighbour  down  there!"  And 
Birkoft,  the  cunning  knave  !  profited  by  the  perfect  in- 
dependence of  his  position.  He  drank  spirits  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  sound  and  quiet  sleep,  and  lay  in 
bed  the  rest  of  his  time  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  the 
liquor ;  this  was  almost  all  his  daily  occupation,  and 
its  uniformity  was  not  displeasing  to  him.  When  his 
pupil  approached  his  eighteenth  year,  his  studies  in  the 
sciences  and  the  belles  lettres  suddenly  stopped  ;  he 
went  into  the  army.  The  lady  was  then  no  longer 
alive  ;  she  had  died  several  months  before  this  important 
event — frightened  to  death  by  something  she  had  seen 
in  a  dream.  In  her  sleep  she  had  seen  a  man  as  white 
as  snow  astraddle  on  a  black  bear.  Eremei  Loukitch 
2  D 
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(lied  nine  months  after  liis  wife — three  months  after  the 
departure  of  his  heir  to  join  his  regiment  in  a  garrison 
town. 

Pantelei,  on  the  first  news  of  his  father's  illness,  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence,  and  came  down  express.  In 
spite  of  all  his  activity,  he  found  his  father  a  corpse. 
But  what  was  the  consternation  of  this  loving  and  du- 
tiful son  when,  twenty  days  after  the  funeral,  he  found 
himself  reduced  to  beggary,  after  having  believed  him- 
self a  person  of  large  property,  and,  up  to  the  hour  of 
this  discovery,  a  rich  young  lord  !  There  are  few 
people  capable  of  supporting  so  terrible  a  stroke  ;  Pan- 
telei, child  and  impetuous  youth  as  he  had  been,  in  a 
few  weeks  passed  into  a  man  of  fiery  and  passionate 
character.  He  had  been  honest,  generous,  good,  affec- 
tionate, although  petulant  and  whimsical ;  he  now  be- 
came proud  and  fierce  ;  he  gave  up  all  connection  with 
his  neighbours,  insulting  the  rich  and  scorning  the 
poor — affronting  them  all,  and  braving,  with  unheard-of 
audacity,  the  constituted  authorities.  "  I  am  none  of 
your  nobility  nor  gentry  ;  I  belong  to  the  old  grandees  ; 
know  that  well !"  he  woi;ld  say  in  his  passionate  fits. 

One  day  he  was  within  a  little  of  shooting  an  agent 
of  the  police,  who,  probably  from  forge tfuln ess,  had 
entered  his  house  with  his  cap  on.  It  must  be  said 
that  the  local  authorities,  on  their  part,  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  signalizing,  at  his  expense,  their  zeal  for 
the  public  welfare.  They  were,  however,  in  great  awe 
of  him,  because  he  was  very  passionate,  and,  at  the 
first  word  uttered  disrespectfully  by  his  antagonist,  would 
offer  to  fight  him  a  duel  Avith  knives.  On  the  least 
objection  his  eye  glared  wildly,  and  his  voice  rose — "  I, 
I,"  stuttered  he,  "  I'll  g-give  you  f-f-fair  play"  .  .  and 
it  was  very  difficult  to  appease  him. 

He  was  a  worthy  man,  however,  and  never  engaged 
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in  any  intrigue.  To  be  sure,  people  were  not  too  fond 
of  visiting  him  ;  but  at  home  be  was  sensible  and 
generous  after  his  own  fashion.  You  could  not  look  at 
him  without  terror,  when  anybody  insulted,  wronged,  or 
oppressed  a  servant  of  his  :  a  tigress  is  not  more  furious 
in  protecting  her  whelps  than  he  was  in  defending 
his  peasants.  "  What,"  cried  he,  striking  himself  a 
violent  blow  on  the  head,  "  will  any  dare  to  touch  any 
one  of  my  people  .  .  I  would  not  be  Tchertapkhanoff 
if  I  didn't  finish  the  scoTindrel  .  ." 

Fikhon  Ivanytch  Nedopeouskin  could  not  boast,  like 
Tchertapkhanoff,  of  high  birth  ;  his  father,  who  belonged 
to  the  odnovoretz  class,  had  only  risen  to  the  rank  of 
noble  by  serving  forty  years  assiduously  and  irre- 
proachably in  a  government  office.  This  was  all  the 
old  man  had  gained,  for  he  was  of  the  number  of  those 
men  whom  fortune  thwarts  and  persecutes  with  an 
obstinacy  which  resembles  the  spite  of  private  animosity. 
During  sixty  entire  years,  from  the  day  of  his  birth  to 
that  of  his  death,  the  unhappy  man  had  not  ceased  to 
contend  with  distress  and  misery — the  almost  invariable 
attendants  of  straitened  means.  He  struggled  against 
these  ills  like  a  fish  in  a  glass  globe  ;  he  had  never 
sufiicient  food,  drink,  or  sleep ;  had  to  bid  many  a  sad 
adieu  to  the  miserable  coppers  he  had  worked  so  hard 
to  gain  ;  had  very  often  to  suffer  terribly  for  another's 
fault ;  and  after  forty  years  of  this  miserable  torture,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  needed  repose  and  a  retiring  al- 
lowance for  his  long  and  valuable  services,  he  died  in  a 
lodging  which  could  neither  be  called  a  cellar  nor  a 
barn — partaking  equally  of  the  character  of  both. 

When  this  blow  struck  him,  his  last  hours  were 
embittered  with  the  reflection  that  his  children  would  be 
left  without  food.  He  was  a  good  honest  old  man ;  no  one 
could  say  that  he  had  taken  any  advantage  of  enriching 
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himself,  even  when  he  had  the  opporlunity.  He  had 
had  a  wife,  a  lean,  miserable,  and  asthmatic  woman.  She 
brought  him  several  children  .  .  Happily  they  all  died 
in  infancy  except  Fikhon  and  his  sister,  the  beautiful 
Mitrodora,  who,  after  meeting  with  several  odd  ad- 
ventures, had  ended  by  marrying  an  old  land-agent. 

Fikhon's  father,  when  alive,  had  obtained  for  him  a 
situation  in  a  government  office  as  supernumerary  ;  but 
he  left  it  soon  after  his  death.  The  cruel  struggle 
which  his  parents  had  to  maintain  to  provide  for  their 
children  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life,  the  visible 
depression  of  his  mother,  and  the  never  ceasing  des- 
pondency of  his  father,  had  tended  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  extreme  cowardice  in  his  mind.  At  the  sight 
of  a  superior  he  trembled  and  turned  pale,  and  in 
one  instance  actually  swooned  away.  He  threw  up  his 
situation,  and  never  retui-ned  to  it  again. 

Nature,  in  her  sportive  way,  if  I  dare  speak  so,  has 
developed  in  certain  men,  born  for  drudgery,  faculties 
and  inclinations  not  at  all  in  unison  with  their  social 
position  and  their  means  of  existence.  She  had  taken 
a  strange  pleasure  in  making  Fikhon,  son  of  a  deputy- 
registrar  of  the  courts,  a  sensitive,  indolent,  sweet- 
tempered  being,  genial  and  voluptuous ;  endowed  with 
the  most  delicate  organs  of  taste  and  smell.  She  had 
expended  all  her  skill  and  resources  in  fashioning  and 
moulding  this  little  Sybarite,  and  then  she  decreed 
that  he  should  live  for  ever  on  the  sour  krout  and 
fish  diet  of  the  miserable  peasant.  And  it  was  in  this 
condition  that  this  living  paradox  first  saw  the  light. 

Fate,  who  had  incessantly  harassed  Fikhon's  father, 
was  hardly  less  kind  to  himself.  He  was  not  reduced 
at  once  to  despair,  nor  had  he  to  endure  insults  and  the 
keen  gnawing  of  hunger ;  but  his  evil  destiny  tossed 
him,  at  her  wild  mad   will,   through  all   the  Eussias, 
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and  compelled  him  to  perform  many  a  degrading  and  ridi- 
culous office.  Sometimes  Fikhon  was  installed  as 
major-domo  in  the  house  of  some  benevolent,  but  bilious 
and  peevish  old  lady,  where  life  was  a  burden  to  him  ; 
at  other  times,  he  lived  in  the  capacity  of  guest  in  the 
house  of  some  rich  merchant,  with  a  spade  beard  and 
ample  blue  cafetan,  avaricious  in  the  highest  degree ; 
afterwards,  perhaps,  with  the  head  of  the  provincial 
inland  revenue  ofBce,  a  lordling,  with  streaky,  blood- 
shot eyes,  and  hair  dressed  in  the  English  fashion.  He 
sunk  at  last  so  low,  as  to  live  in  the  character  of  half- 
valet,  half-buffoon,  with  a  dog-fancier. 

Fate,  in  short,  had  dealt  out  slowly  the  poisoned 
philter  of  a  dependent  existence.  He  submitted  in  all 
these  exigencies  to  the  dull  whims  and  cross  fancies  of 
the  indolent  gentry.  How  often,  at  night,  freed  from 
the  coarse  pleasantry  and  excessive  debauchery  of  the 
guests  in  his  patron's  house,  has  he,  sore  at  heart,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  sworn  that  the  morrow  would 
see  the  last  of  him  as  a  dependent — that  he  would 
make  his  way  secretly  to  the  nearest  town,  and  take 
the  first  clerkship  he  could  get,  or  die  of  hunger  in  the 
street.  But  when  the  morrow  came,  his  resolutions  had 
vanished ;  he  leave  the  house  in  a  clandestine  way !  he 
wander  as  a  vagabond  in  the  town  to  solicit  a  place  !  .  . 
impossible  .  .  .  Who  would  employ  him  ?  Who  would 
engage  him  ?  "  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  no  one  will  listen 
to  my  entreaties ;  no  one  will  give  me  anything ;  the 
door  will  be  shut  in  my  face ;  I  shall  be  insulted  even 
at  the  door."  He  would  toss  about  in  anguish  on  his 
bed ;  and  next  day  would  be  called  to  furnish  new 
diversion  to  his  patron's  guests. 

Fikhon  was  thus  in  a  deplorable  condition ;  the 
more,  as  Providence  had  not  endowed  him  with  the 
least  spirit  or  fortitude — indispensable  qualifications  for 
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a  professed  joker.  He  could  neitlier  dance  nor  make 
bon  mots ;  and  one  night,  having  been  stripped  naked 
for  diversion,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  twelve 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  he  was  foolish  enough 
to  catch  a  severe  cold  .  ,  His  stomach  could  no  longer 
stand  the  wine  mixed  with  ink,  nor  the  other  things 
which  they  gave  him — it  had  an  especial  aversion  for  a 
sauce  which  always  appeared  on  Lis  table,  a  compound 
of  mushrooms  and  strong  vinegar. 

No  one  can  tell  how  it  would  have  fared  with  him 
at  last,  had  not  one  of  his  benefactors,  a  rich  old 
farmer,  taken  the  notion  into  his  head,  in  a  whim,  to 
enter  in  his  will  the  unexpected  legacy  :  "  I  give  and 
bequeath,  to  Zeze  (read  Fikhon)  Nedopeouskin,  in  full 
fief,  for  his  own  behoof  and  those  of  his  children  law- 
fully begotten,  free  of  all  charges  and  mortgage,  my 
A'illage  of  Bezeelendeefka,  and  all  the  lands,  meadows, 
fields,  and  woods,  thereto  belonging."  Some  days  after 
the  will  had  been  entered  in  the  public  records,  the 
honest  testator,  who  had  scarcely  recovered  from  a  dan- 
gerous disease,  was  struck  with  apoplexy  after  par- 
taking plentifully  of  some  admirable  soup.  He  died ; 
and  the  seals  were  placed  on  all  his  property  with  all 
due  formality.  Fifteen  or  twenty  days  elapsed ;  the 
relations  of  the  deceased  assembled ;  the  will  was 
opened  and  read.  Nedopeouskin  was  called.  He  ap- 
peared. 

The  majority  of  the  persons  composing  the  company 
knew  that  Fikhon  had  performed  some  services  for  the 
deceased.  The  deafening  shouts  and  ironical  congra- 
tulations which  greeted  him  from  the  other  legatees,  on 
advancing  up  the  hall,  were  tremendous. 

"  Mr.  Landed  Proprietor,  gentlemen  !  look  !  look  at 
the  new  barin  !  upon  my  word !   a  very  pretty  barin  ! " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  began  a  miserable  coiner  of  bad  jokes. 
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"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  .  .  .  The  gentleman  is  very  well ! 
...  do  you  know  who  he  is  ?  .  .  ■  exactly,  exactly  .  .  . 
he  is  truly  ...  an  heir  !  " 

A  shout  of  inexting'uishable  laughter  arose. 

Nedopeouskin  refused  to  believe  in  his  good  fortune. 
They  shewed  him  the  clause  .  .  .  He  reddened,  winked, 
opened  his  mouth,  twiddled  with  his  fingers,  and  finished 
by  bursting  into  tears.  At  these  demonstrations,  the 
merriment  of  the  company  was  chang-ed  all  at  once  into 
a  deafening  roar  of  derisive  laughter.  The  window- 
panes  jingled  and  shook  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to 
a  high  wind.  The  village  bequeathed  to  Fikhon  was 
inhabited  only  by  twenty-five  souls.  When  the  opportunity 
offered,  why  should  they  not  have  a  little  merriment  in 
the  house  of  the  deceased,  who  had  now  lain  twenty 
days  in  consecrated  ground  ?  Only  one  of  the  legatees, 
a  well-made,  strong  man,  with  a  Grrecian  nose,  and  a 
pleasant  expression  of  countenance,  named  M.  Eostislaff 
Adamytch  Stoppell,  of  St.  Petersburg,  did  not  agree 
with  the  majority :  he  went  close  up  to  Nedopeouskin, 
and,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  said  to  him,  in  a  care- 
less and  scornful  tone — 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  am  correct  when  I  say 
that  you  lived  with  the  late  Fedor  Fedorytch  as  a  buf- 
foon, or  favourite  servant?" 

The  St.  Petersburg  gentleman  expressed  himself  in 
pure,  elegant,  and  correct  Eussian.  Nedopeouskin,  his 
thoughts  engaged  elsewhere,  did  not  hear  the  question 
of  the  unknown  ;  the  other  legatees  said  nothing ;  the 
wit  smiled  with  a  complaisant  air.  Nedopeouskin  lifted 
his  head,  and  gazed  around  him  with  a  vacant  stare, 
and  with  his  mouth  wide  open.  The  foppish  M.  Eos- 
tislaff Adamytch  tipped  the  rest  the  wink,  smiled  more 
ironically,  and  followed  up  his  advantage  : 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Proprietor ;  I  congratulate 
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you,  on  my  soul  I  do.  It  is  true  tliat  very  few  people 
would  have  adopted  your  way  of  climbing  to  fortune  ; 
but,  de  gustibus  non  est  dlsputandum^  says  the  proverb, 
which  means,  sir,  every  one  to  his  taste.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me  ?" 

Every  person  in  the  company  set  up  a  sort  of  sup- 
pressed titter,  tickled  by  what  he  had  heard,  and  above 
all,  with  the  Latin.  One  looked  about  him,  another 
smiled  ;  all  seemed  delighted.  Pleased  at  this,  Kostislaff 
Stoppell  added — 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  what  merit 
of  yours  procured  you  this  legacy,  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  is  a  plum?  Don't  blush;  reflect,  my  dear  sir, 
that  we  are  here,  if  I  may  say  so,  as  one  family  .  .  . 
Gentlemen,  will  you  explain  to  this  young  man  that  we 
are  here  as  one  family?" 

The  legatee  to  whom  M.  Stoppell  addressed  himself, 
not  understanding  the  French  words  which  were  mixed 
up  in  the  question,  contented  himself,  in  reply,  by  shak- 
ing his  head  in  a  vague  kind  of  way,  accompanied  with 
a  light  kind  of  cough,  which  did  duty  for  words.  But 
another  of  the  company,  a  young  man,  with  a  forehead 
curiously  marked  with  yellow  freckles,  believing  he 
spoke  good  French,  said — 

"  Voui,  voui,  vous  dites  justesse,  ann  famile,  ann 
famile,  voui,  voui ! " 

"  Is  it  true,"  resumed  Stoppell,  "that  you  can  walk  on 
your  hands,  with  your  legs  in  the  air?  ..  Is  it?" 

Nedopeouskin  glanced  at  him  with  a  look  of  despair. 
Keen  malice  played  in  the  countenances  of  all  the  com- 
pany. 

"  Or  perhaps  you  can  imitate  to  the  life,  the  crowing 
of  a  cock?" 

A  loud  roar  of  laughter  broke  out ;  but  it  was  imme- 
diately suppressed. 
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"  Enough,"  cried  a  creaking  but  imperious  voice  ; 
"  are  yon  not  ashamed  of  yourselves,  to  abuse  and  insult 
this  poor  man  ?" 

The  company  looked  at  one  another.  In  the  door- 
way stood  Tchertapkhanoff.  As  a  relation  of  the  de- 
ceased, though  distant,  he  had  been  invited  in  a  formal 
way  to  attend  the  meeting.  During  the  reading  of  the 
will,  he  had  kept  himself,  according  to  his  invariable 
custom,  in  a  corner,  at  a  distance  from  all  the  company. 

"  Enough !"  repeated  he  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and 
shaking  his  head  fiercely. 

M.  Stoppell  turned  round  quickly  to  that  side  whence 
the  sound  proceeded,  and  seeing  a  man  tolerably  well 
dressed,  but  with  nothing  remarkable  either  in  his  air 
or  manner,  said,  in  a  low  tone,  to  a  neighbour  (pru- 
dence is  always  a  virtue) — 

"Who  is  that  man,  pray?" 

"  Tchertapkhanoif,  no  great  personage,  I  can  assure 
you,"  he  whispered  into  Stoppell's  ear;  who,  seeing 
his  conjectures  confirmed,  put  on  his  most  haughty  air. 

"Ah  !  have  we  then  here  a  master  of  ceremonies?" 
said  he,  speaking  through  his  nose,  with  his  eyes  half 
open.     "Allow  me  to  ask  you  where  you  fell  from?" 

Tchertapkhanoff  flew  at  him  with  the  velocity  of  a 
cannon  ball ;  rage  at  first  prevented  him  speaking.  He 
then  burst  forth — 

"  Dz  dz  dz,"  he  hissed  .  .  and  then  vociferated  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  "  Who  am  I  ?  who  am  I  ?  I  am 
Pantelei  Tchertapkhanoff,  a  noble,  and  of  the  oldest 
nobility,  too,  do  you  hear?  My  great-great-grand- 
father was  at  the  siege  of  Kazan,  under  the  Terrible*  .  . 
And  you,  you;  I  hope  you're  noble!  eh?" 

Eostislaff  Adamytch  grew  pale  (such  bursts  of  vio- 

*  The  Czar  Ivan  IV.,  surnamed  the  Terrible. 
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lence  always  tell) ;  lie  recoiled,  absolutely  recoiled.  .  . 
It  was  as  if  a  storm  had  suddenly  burst  over  his 
head. 

"  Yes,  I  am  somebody  !   somebody.  .  .  Y-y-y-yes." 

Tcliertapkhanoff  made  a  spring  to  catch  Stoppell, 
who  ran  back.  Several  of  the  company  put  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  the  furious  man. 

"  Bring  me  pistols ;  quick,  quick,  pistols ;  we  have 
two  muskets  here  .  .  three  paces  distance,  or  only  the 
breadth  of  a  pocket-handkerchief;  a  sword,  or  what- 
ever weapon  he  pleases!"  cried  Pantelei,  in  a  perfect 
storm  of  passion.  "  Or,  let  him  ask  my  pardon,  and 
this  poor  fellow's,  also." 

"  Make  an  apology,  an  apology,"  murmured  the 
legatees,  who  were  trembling  in  every  limb,  to  Stoppell, 
"  he  could  flay  you  alive,  you  see." 

"  Pardon  me,  well !  pardon  me,  sir ;  I  did  .  .  .  not 
.  .  .  know  .  .  ."  muttered  Stoppell  to  Tchertapkhanoff, 
in  a  faltering  tone ;  who,  instead  of  stuttering  in  the 
least,  said  at  one  breath — 

"  Apologize  also  to  him,  to  him!" 

"  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon,"  added  Stoppell,  address- 
ing Nedopeouskin,  who  was  so  terrified,  that  he  would 
willingly  have  quitted  the  assembly,  the  district,  and 
given  up  entirely  the  village  bequeathed  to  him. 

Tchertapkhanoff's  anger  cooled  down  as  if  by  en- 
chantment ;  he  went  right  up  to  Fikhon  Ivanytch,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  scowled  terribly  on  all  around,  and 
not  meeting  the  gaze  of  a  single  person  in  the  company, 
who  were  almost  dead  with  fright,  walked  out  of  the 
room,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  silence,  where  a 
minute  ago  stormy  discussion  had  raged,  taking  with 
him  the  new  lord  and  master  of  Bezcelendeeff,  and  of 
the  meadows,  woods,  fields,  and  tenements  belonging  to 
that  estate,  clear  of  all  debt  and  mortgage  of  any  kind. 
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Since  that  memorable  day,  these  two  liave  never  been 
separate,  (Bezcelendeeff  is  about  six  miles  from  Bez- 
sonovo).  Nedopeouskin's  gratitude  was  not  long  in 
becoming  a  kind  of  ardent  devotion.  Feeble,  effemi- 
nate, and  trivial,  subject  to  momentary  sinkings  of  heart 
and  spirit,  Fikhon  prostrated  himself  in  the  dust  before 
the  intrepid  and  generous  nature  of  Pantelei.  "  Is  it 
a  little  thing?"  thought  he  sometimes,  "is  it  a  little 
thing  to  look  the  governor  in  the  face  and  speak  with 
him — the  governor  of  the  province  himself — face  to  face, 
without  shutting  your  eyes  ?  Ah  !  heaven,  face  to  face, 
consider  that  .  .  .   with  the  governor,  face  to  face!" 

Fikhon's  admiration  for  Pantelei  amounted  almost  to 
frenzy ;  he  knew  him  to  be  true  as  steel,  and  a  gen- 
tleman every  inch  of  him — always  disinterested ;  he 
imagined  his  hero,  besides  a  man  of  extraordinary  spirit, 
a  philosopher,  a  man  of  erudition,  a  genius,  a  sun  of 
intelligence. 

Although  Tchertapkhanoff's  education  had  been  of 
the  most  miserable  kind,  it  was,  to  speak  the  truth, 
much  superior  to  that  of  Fikhon's.  Tchertapkhanoff 
coidd  read  Russian  indifferently,  French  he  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  .  .  .  and  if  his  Swiss  tutor  asked 
him  this  question — familiar  to  everybody's  ear  from  the 
one  end  of  the  w^orld  to  the  other — "  Parlez  vous  Fran- 
gais.  Monsieur?"  he  answered  like  a  man  walking  bare- 
footed over  iron  spikes — "  Je  ne  comprenn  .  .  .  pas  .  .  . 
ce  .  .  .  de  vous  parle"  ...  He  knew,  however,  that  such 
a  man  as  Voltaire  had  once  lived,  that  he  M'as  a 
very  spirited  writer,  and  that  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
had  not  the  least  genius  in  him,  was  nevertheless  a 
man  very  fond  of  fomenting  wars,  which  generally  ter- 
minated in  his  favour.  As  regards  great  Russians,  he 
esteemed    Derjavin    and    loved  Marlinski  with  such 
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devotion,  that   he  had  called  his  best  dog  Ammalatt 
Bek.* 

Some  days  after  my  first  meeting  with  the  friends,  I 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Pantele'i  Eremeitch  at  Bezso- 
novo.  You  can  see  his  modest  dwelling  from  a  dis- 
tance, standing  by  itself  perched  upon  a  height  nearly 
half  a  mile  from  the  village,  like  a  falcon  suspended  in 
air  over  the  meadows  below.  Four  separate  buildings 
in  an  enclosure  composed  the  abode  of  Tchertapkhanoff 
— the  dwelling-house,  the  stable,  the  coach-house,  and 
the  bath-house.  These  four  houses  stood  out  boldly 
against  the  sky  on  the  little  sandy  hill  on  which  they 
were  built ;  but  you  could  see  neither  ditch,  palisade, 
hedge,  carriage  gates,  nor  barriers,  that  gave  the  slight- 
est indication  of  a  baronial  residence. 

On  my  arrival,  I  found  near  an  out-house — an  appur- 
tenance of  the  stable,  half-a-dozen  lean  dogs  Avith 
coarse  rough  coats,  engaged  in  gnawing  the  carcass  of 
a  horse — Orbassan,  I  suppose.  One  of  them  lifted  his 
bloody  muzzle  into  the  air,  as  if  he  intended  to  salute 
me  with  a  volley  of  barks ;  but,  on  reflection,  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  went  on  with  his  task.  Near 
this  group  stood  a  boy  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
with  a  yellow  bloated  face  and  bare  feet,  habited  in  the 
Cossack  costume ;  he  regarded  the  dogs  of  which  he 
was  in  charge,  with  a  dictatorial  air,  and  from  time  to 
time  repressed,  by  the  help  of  a  long  whip,  the  snap- 
pish voracity  of  the  most  excited  of  the  pack. 

"  Is  your  master  at  home  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Perhaps  he  is,  and  perhaps  not,"  replied  the  boy. 
"Knock;  they'll  answer." 

*  The  hero  of  a  poem  of  Marlinski — the  pseudonym  of  the 
famous  Bestoujeff,  who  died  in  the  Caucasus  after  having  passed 
the  best  part  of  his  hfe  in  Siberia,  on  account  of  the  liberality  of 
his  opinions. 
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I  leaped  from  my  droclika,  and  found  myself  in  the 
covered  porch.  M.  Tchertapkhanoff's  house  was  not 
at  all  inviting  to  the  eye  ;  the  logs  of  which  it  was  built 
were  quite  black,  and  bulged  out  in  the  middle  like  the 
staves  of  a  barrel ;  as  far  up  as  the  chimney  the  planks 
were  half  burnt,  weak,  decayed  with  age  and  tottering ; 
the  small  stained-glass  windows  looked  out  sickly  upori 
the  plain  ;  and  the  overhanging  roof  was  covered  with 
moss,  and  eaten  \\  ith  worms  in  many  places.  I  knocked 
too  gently  at  first ;   no  one  replied. 

I  knocked  again,  and  more  loudly.  A  man's  voice 
replied — "Who's  there?  come  in!"  I  went  into  a 
large  empty  antechamber,  and,  through  a  door  slightly 
ajar,  I  perceived  Tchertapkhanoff.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  Bucharian  khalatt  and  wide  trousers,  with  a  red 
ermolzka  or  Greek  skull-cap  on  his  head ;  and  seated 
upon  a  chair  of  an  altogether  antediluvian  character,  its 
legs  gaping  with  fissm^es,  was  a  poodle  whose  muzzle 
he  was  hitting  now  and  then,  whilst  with  the  other  hand 
he  was  gravely  poising  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  dog's 
nose.  "Ah!"  he  said  with  dignity,  and  yet  without 
troubling  himself  or  altering  his  position,  "  delighted  to 
see  you  ;  do  me  the  honour  of  sitting  beside  me.  You 
see  I  am  engaged  in  teaching  Vennzor." 

Then  raising  his  voice,  he  said,  turning  about, 
"  Fikhon  Ivanytch  !  M.  Nedopeouskin  !  will  you  come 
here ;  a  gentleman  has  been  so  kind  as  visit  us — a 
sportsman  too  .  .  .  Guess  who  he  is?" 

"  I  shall  be  with  you  immediately,"  replied  Fikhon 
Ivanytch  from  the  next  room  ..."  Hallo,  Marie,  fetch 
me  my  cravat." 

Tchertapkhanoff  looked  at  the  dog,  who  was  gazing 
up  into  his  face,  and  put  the  bit  of  bread  again  on  the 
point  of  the  poodle's  nose.  I  cast  my  eye  round  the 
chamber.     The   room  in  which  I  was — evidently  the 
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principal  one  in  tlie  house — had  hardly  any  furniture 
in  it,  except  a  table  with  movable  leaves,  unequally 
balanced  upon  three  legs  of  different  lengths,  and  four 
straw-bottomed  chairs  in  a  sadly  dilapidated  condition. 
The  walls  were  whitewashed,  and  ornamented  with  blue 
five-cornered  stars  ;  the  plaster  was  falling  off  in  twenty 
places,  and  especially  at  the  corners,  which  were  set 
apart  for  holding  fowling-pieces  and  pipe-stems.  Be- 
tween the  two  windows  hung  a  mirror,  its  face  so 
starred  with  cracks  that  neither  the  duster  nor  the 
feather-broom  could  with  any  safety  be  applied  to 
it.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  so 
much  respect  was  shown  "to  the  black  filmy  net- 
work which  fell  from  the  ceiling,  or  whether  my  host 
preserved  these  specimens  of  network  to  afibrd  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  natural  history  of  spiders,  which 
were  so  numerous  that  he  could  have  caught  any  num- 
ber of  them  with  his  hand. 

"Well!"  .  .  .  cried  Tchertapkhanoff  angrily,  "seize 
it,  seize  it  ...  Oh  !  you  stupid  beast!" 

The  poor  animal  trembled  in  every  limb  without  dar- 
ing to  open  his  mouth  ;  he  sat  on  the  chair,  his  tail 
stuck  unnaturally  beneath  him,  curling  his  nose,  and 
winking  ;  his  whole  appearance  seeming  to  say — "  My 
only  desire  is  to  know  your  wall,  my  puissant  lord  and 
master!" 

"  Well,  swallow  it,  won't  you  !  seize  it !  " 

"You  have  frightened  him  a  little,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  let  him  go  and  run  about !" 

The  master  let  his  pupil  go  with  a  kick  in  the  side. 
The  bit  of  bread  fell,  and  the  poor  beast,  regaining  the 
use  of  his  feet,  ran  into  the  antechamber  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs. 

The  door  of  the  adjoining  room  was  softly  opened, 
and  M.  Nedopeouskin  appeared,  bowing  and  smiling  ia 
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the  most  agreeable  and  polite  manner.     I  rose  and  bade 
him  good  day. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,  I  pray  you,"  said  he. 

We  sat  down  near  each  other.  Tchertapkhanoff 
went  into  an  adjoining  chamber. 

"Have  you  been  long  in  our  Palestine?"  said 
Nedopeouskin  in  a  mellow  voice,  after  coughing  grace- 
fully into  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  held  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  to  his  upper  lip. 

"  Little  more  than  a  month." 

"  Ah  !"  he  said.  A  pause.  .  .  .  Then  he  added, 
"  This  is  a  beautiful  day."  .  .  He  looked  at  me  as  if 
he  were  grateful  to  me  for  the  fineness  of  the  day. 
"  The  crops  are  coming  up  well  .  .  it  is  a  blessing." 
Another  smile,  another  look  of  gratitude,  another  pause. 
He  went  on,  "  Pantelei  Eremeitch  had  the  good  fortune 
yesterday  to  shoot  two  hares  .  .  confound  it,  he  had 
some  trouble  in  getting  within  shot  of  them — true,  I 
tell  you  .  .  but  what  hares !  what  hares !  superb,  I 
assure  you." 

"  Has  M.  Tchertapkhanoff"  good  dogs?" 

"Capital  animals!"  replied  M.  Nedopeouskin 
warmly,  delighted  to  seize  the  least  handle  for  conver- 
sation ;  "  you  may  say  they  are  the  best  in  the  pro- 
vince." (He  moved  his  chair.)  "Ah!  Pantelei 
Eremeitch  is  a  man  .  .  a  man,  you  see  .  .  when  he 
wants  anything  done,  ho !  ho !  he  only  thinks  ...  or 
looks  ;  the  thing  is  done  .  .  t-r-r-r-r !  Here  he  comes  ! 
Ah  !  I'll  tell  you."  .  .  . 

Tchertapkhanoff  re -entered  the  room.  Nedopeouskin 
smiled,  stopped  speaking  to  me,  and  regarded  his  friend 
almost  with  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes,  which  said  better 
than  words,  "  Look  at  him  !  observe  him !  you  won't 
see  his  fellow  on  the  earth." 

We  all  three  began  to  talk  about  sporting.     "  Shall 
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I  shew  you  my  leash  of  hounds?"  said  Tcheiiapkhanoff 
to  me ;  and  without  waiting  for  my  assent,  he  called, 
"  Karpa !  Karpa!"  A  well-grown  boy,  in  a  green 
nankeen  cafetan,  with  a  sky-blue  collar  and  coat-of-arm 
buttons,  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Tell  Foma  to  bring  here  Ammalatt  and  Saiga. 
.  .  and  as  they  ought  to  be  .  .  do  you  understand?" 

Karpa  smiled  knowingly ;  his  lips  moved ;  he  said 
something — I  did  not  hear  what  it  was — and  vanished. 
Two  minutes  after,  Foma  appeared,  with  two  dogs  in 
a  leash.  I  admired,  as  politeness  required  me,  the  two 
dull,  stupid-looking  creatures — (beagles,  and  in  general 
all  dogs  who  hunt  by  the  eye  and  not  by  the  scent,  are 
incredibly  stupid.)  Tchertapkhanoff  very  graciously 
spat  upon  Ammalatt's  nose,  which,  by  the  way,  did  not 
seem  to  afford  the  animal  the  least  pleasure.  Nedo- 
peouskin  patted  their  sides  and  haunches.  The  dogs 
away,  the  conversation  was  resumed. 

"  What!"  cried  Tchertapnakhoff  all  at  once,  "why 
is  she  there  by  herself,  when  we  have  such  pleasant 
company  here  ?     Hallo,  Marie,  come  here  ! " 

A  movement  was  heard  in  the  neighbouring  chamber, 
,but  there  was  no  reply. 

"Ma-a-a-rie!"  said  M.  Tchertapkhanoff  softly,  "come, 
come,  you  silly  thing,  nobody  will  hurt  you !" 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  a  female  of  about  twenty 
years  of  age  entered — tall,  of  a  noble  figure,  a  blonde 
Bohemian  countenance,  with  grey  eyes,  hair  black  as 
ebony,  and  teeth  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  which  shone 
with  marvellous  brilliancy  between  lier  coral  lips.  She 
wore  a  white  dress ;  a  sky-blue  shawl,  fastened  at  the 
neck  with  a  gold  pin,  fell  from  her  shoulders  as  far  as 
the  elbows  ;  from  beneath  appeared  a  beautiful  arm,  and 
a  hand  delicately  small  and  tapering,  Avhich  might  well 
be  called  aristocratic.    She  adv^anced  two  steps  into  the 
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room,  with  the  awkwardness  and  timidity  of  a  savage, 
then  stopped  and  surveyed  us  with  perfect  composure. 
Had  I  been  a  painter,  how  I  should  have  wished  to  trans- 
fer to  canvas  the  woman  in  this  attitude,  as  she  stood 
motionless — beautiful  as  a  Greek  statue. 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Marie,  my  wife,  if 
you  please,"  said  my  host, 

Marie's  face  flushed  ;  she  reddened,  and  smiled  at  the 
same  time.  I  bowed  with  real  heartfelt  politeness ;  it 
was  returned.  Her  little  aquiline  nose,  her  large  trans- 
parent nostrils,  the  bold  but  delicate  pencilling  of  her 
lofty  eyebrows,  her  pale  cheeks  so  beautifully  round 
and  plump,  and  the  whole  expression  of  her  face,  betrayed 
passion,  eccentricity,  independence,  dignity,  and  resolu- 
tion. Two  ringlets  of  soft  curls,  gleaming  in  the  light, 
flowed  down  the  back  of  her  head. 

She  went  to  a  window,  and  sat  down.  I  did  not 
wish  to  increase  her  uneasiness,  and  conversed  in  a 
general  way  with  Tchertapkhanoflf.  Marie  half  turned 
her  head  towards  us,  and  looked  at  me  from  beneath 
her  eyebrows,  stealthily,  wildly,  and  by  snatches. 
This  look — this  glance  of  her  eye  had  something  in  it 
of  the  basilisk,  so  magically  strange  was  it. 

Nedopeouskin  seated  himself  beside  her,  and  whis- 
pered something  into  her  ear.  She  smiled  again. 
When  she  smiled  this  time,  she  curled  slightly  the  sides 
of  her  nose,  and  raised  her  upper  lip,  which  communi- 
cated to  her  features  an  expression,  I  will  not  call  it 
leonine  nor  feline,  nor  yet  seraphic,  but  it  was  beautiful, 
strangely  beautiful  to  any  observer. 

I  continued  gazing  stealthily  at  her  flexile  form,  her 
high  arched  bust,  and  her  short,  rapid,  and  energetic 
gestures. 

"Well,  Marie,"  said  Tchertapkhanoff,  have  you  no 
refreshments  to  offer  to  our  guest?" 
2  E 
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"  We  liave  some  preserves,"  slie  replied, 

"  Well,  bring  us  the  preserves,  and  don't  forget  the 
brandy.  A  word  in  your  ear,  Marie  ,  .  .  your  guitar 
also." 

"  Why  my  guitar?     I  won't  sing." 

"Why?"' 

"  I  don't  care  about  it." 

"  Nonsense  !   you  like  well  enough,  when  ..." 

"  When  ?"  said  Marie,  quickly,  raising  her  eyebrows. 

"  When  any  one  presses  you,"  said  Tchertapkhanoff, 
somewhat  spitefully. 

"  Ah  !"  she  said. 

She  went  out,  and  returned  almost  immediately, 
placed  upon  the  table  the  preserves,  glasses,  salvers,  and 
a  flask  of  brandy,  and  then  seated  herself  at  the  win- 
dow. Her  face  still  bore  traces  of  a  frown,  and  the 
gloom  upon  her  eyebrows  indicated  strong  inward  emo- 
tion.     "Now,"  thought  I,  "there  will  be  a  scene," 

A  sort  of  uneasiness  kept  us  all  silent.  Conversa- 
tion became  insupportable.  Nedopeouskin  was  quite 
melancholy,  his  smile  was  constrained  and  awkward ; 
his  eyes  seemed  starting  out  of  his  head ;  for  myself, 
I  had  half  a  mind  to  leave  .  .  .  Marie  all  at  once 
rose,  threw  open  the  window  with  both  hands,  thrust 
her  liead  out,  and  cried  in  a  loud  tone  to  a  woman  who 
was  passing,  "  Axinia!"  The  woman  startled,  gave  a 
kind  of  jump,  tottered  when  turning  herself,  and  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground.  Marie  threw  herself  back  in  her 
seat,  and  lauglicd  loudly  at  the  mischief  she  had  occa- 
sioned ;  Tchertapkhanoff  laughed  also,  enlivened  by  the 
incident,  and  seeing  the  astonishing  effect  it  had  produced 
on  the  sensitive  Nedopeouskin. 

The  gloom  was  happily  dissipated  by  this  stroke  of 
humour. 

In  half  an  hour,  no  one  would  have  known  us  for 
the   same   people  ;    we   chatted  together  joyfully,   like 
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children  at  school.  Marie  surpassed  us  all  in  frank 
gaiety.  Tchertapkhanoff  never  withdrew  his  eyes  from 
her.  I  looked  at  her,  her  nostrils  dilated,  her  glance 
shooting  fire  and  animation.  The  savage  was  toned 
down  into  a  woman.  Nedopeouskin  gave  ns  a  song ; 
Vennzor,  dog  as  he  was,  crept  from  below  the  bench  in 
the  antechamber,  came  to  the  threshold  to  look  at  us, 
struck  into  the  tune,  and  howled  in  unison. 

All  at  once,  Marie,  as  if  yielding  to  a  sudden  inspi- 
ration, bounced  suddenly  out  of  the  room,  ran  into  a 
neighbouring  chamber,  and  returned  immediately  with 
her  guitar  in  her  hand.  She  threw  oif  her  shawl, 
seated  herself  with  a  resolute  air,  and  sang  with  feel- 
ing and  passion  a  strangely  beautiful  Bohemian  melody. 
Her  voice  filled  the  room  with  its  volume  ;  the  tone 
clear  and  pure  as  that  of  a  crystal  vase  struck  with  a 
steel  hammer ;  it  thrilled  quite  through  you,  its  ca- 
dence dying  gently  away — you  hardly  knew  when  it 
had  ceased. 

Tchertapkhanoff  began  to  dance,  while  Nedopeouskin 
beat  time  with  his  foot.  Marie's  taper  fingers  fluttered 
lightly  over  the  strings  of  the  guitar,  her  neck  rising 
and  falling  gently  under  her  amber  necklace.  Some- 
times she  suddenly  paused,  as  if  overcome  with  fatigue, 
letting  her  fingers  strike  the  strings  mechanically ; 
then  Tchertapkhanoff  would  stop  also,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  and  beating  his  foot  on  the  ground.  Nedo- 
peouskin shook  his  head  like  a  Chinese  mandarin  on  a 
chimney-piece.  Then  she  would  begin  again,  in  the 
full  flow  and  fire  of  her  fine  voice  ;  her  bosom  rose 
and  fell  like  a  wave  in  a  swelling  sea,  Tchertapkhanoff 
sprang  to  the  roof,  or  at  times  turned  a  rapid  pirouette  ; 
crying  "  Jivo  !"* 

*  Bohemian  cry  of  excitement  when  dancing,  like  the  "  Hoch!" 
of  the  Highlanders. 
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"  Jivo  !  jivo  !  jivo  !  jivo  !"  repeated  Nedopeous- 
kin,  as  rapidly  as  his  friend,  whose  agility  showed  the 
spirit  of  the  stepniak  dancer. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  before  I  left  Bezsonovo.  I 
am  sorry,  and  probably  you  are  also,  dear  reader,  that 
I  have  not  again  seen  Marie  the  Bohemian  girl.  To 
console  you,  I  promise  to  visit  her  again,  if  ever  I  feel 
inclined  to  do,  what  everybody  now-a-days  is  doing — I 
mean,  to  write  a  romance. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 
THE  FOEEST  AND  THE  STEPPE. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  reader  is  by  this  time  weary 
of  my  sporting  tour.  Fearing  this,  I  hasten  to  set  his 
mind  at  rest  by  assuring  him  that  I  mean  to  throw 
aside  my  pen  and  publish  no  more  of  these  light  papers. 
But  permit  me  to  say  a  few  parting  words  on  the  field 
and  field  sports. 

Sporting  with  gun  and  pointer  is  an  exercise  good 
in  itself;  but  even  if  heaven  has  not  made  you  a 
sportsman,  you  are  none  the  less  a  lover  of  nature,  and 
from  this  I  infer  that  you  do  not  envy  us  genuine  de- 
votees of  the  chase. 

Do  you  know  the  happiness  of  going  out  before 
dawn  on  a  spring  morning,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or, 
if  you  like  it  better,  let  us  suppose  in  some  convey- 
ance? 


You  are  standing  on  the  steps  before  your  door. 
Over  a  sombre  grey  sky  the  stars  are  twinkling  ;  a  moist 
current  of  air  passes  along  in  successive  waves,  or  rather 
with  a  gentle  swell ;  the  low,  wandering  sounds  of  the 
night  fall  fitfully  on  your  ear ;  the  silent  trees  seem 
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clothed  in  darkness.  The  rug  is  arranged  in  the  telega ; 
the  tea-box  and  the  samovar  are  placed  at  your  feet ; 
the  horses  bend  their  necks,  and  shake  theu'  manes 
and  tails  as  they  gracefully  paw  the  ground  ;  a  couple 
of  white  geese,  scarcely  roused  from  their  night's  slum- 
ber, silently  cross  the  path.  In  the  garden  at  the  foot 
of  the  paling  which  separates  it  from  the  court-yard, 
still  sleeps  the  night-watch ;  there  is  not  a  sound  in  the 
cold  air  which  does  not  seem  suspended  and  prolonged. 

You  take  your  seat ;  the  horses  have  started  beauti- 
fully;  you  roll  on,  and  with  a  rattle  you  pass  the 
church,  descend  the  slope,  and  turn  to  the  right  .  .  You 
find  yourself  at  last  on  the  embankment,  and  around 
you  the  marsh  breathes  out  its  white  vapours.  You 
feel  suddenly  chilled,  and  drawing  your  cloak  more 
(closely  about  you,  you  gi-adually  fall  into  a  gentle  half- 
slumber.  The  horses  trot  noisily  along ;  the  driver 
whistles.  And  now  you  have  gone  three  miles;  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  horizon  begins  to  redden ;  the  rooks  awake 
on  the  old  birch  trees,  and  flutter  heavily  from  branch  to 
branch  ;  the  little  sparrows  twitter  merrily  around  the 
houses,  which  are  still  lying  in  deep  shadow.  The 
air  grows  clearer,  the  road  more  distinctly  visible ; 
the  heavens  above  and  around  are  gradually  flooded 
with  light ;  the  clouds  take  a  white  tinge ;  and  the 
fields  are  green  again.  From  the  huts  shine  forth  the 
ruddy  light  of  the  morning  fire ;  in  the  farm-yards 
are  heard  the  sleepy  voices  of  the  labourers. 

Dawn  advances ;  golden  belts  of  light  spread  them- 
selves along  the  horizon,  as  if  to  indicate  the  shores  of 
the  Orient.  From  all  the  dells  and  ravines,  vapours 
roll  up  the  steeps ;  the  full-throated  larks  begin  their 
morning  song ;  the  breeze,  which  accompanies  the 
dawn  and  precedes  the  day,  has  blown  over  the  fresh 
landscape,  and  yonder  the  ruddy  disc  of  the  sun  is  just 
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appearing ;  the  light  gilds  all  the  mountain-tops,  de- 
scends to  the  slopes,  and  penetrates  to  the  valleys — a 
deluge  of  heavenly  splendour.  Your  heart  bounds 
with  joy,  like  the  bird  in  the  foliage  above  you — you 
feel  freshness,  joy,  wellbeing!  .  .  Everything  now  stands 
out  distinctly  in  the  clear  day  ;  the  village  beyond  the 
wood,  and  that  other  far  down  in  the  valley,  sur- 
mounted by  its  white  church  ;  the  birch-forest  on  the 
hill-face  above  you,  and  the  marsh  towards  which  you 
are  hastening. 

Forward  !  horses,  forward  !  at  full  gallop — forward  ! 
two  miles  more,  and  we  are  at  our  journey's  end. 

Rapidly  the  sun  rises  higher  in  the  heavens,  the  sky  is 
pure  and  cloudless,  the  morning  will  be  magnificent.  A 
village  flock  has  delayed  you  a  few  minutes  as  it  defiles 
slowly  past  you.  You  ascend  a  slope  ;  you  are  on  the 
top  .  .  .  What  a  view  !  The  river  reveals  ten  versts 
of  its  graceful  meanderings,  and  looks  blue  through  tne 
thin  and  yet  lingering  mist ;  beyond,  extend  green 
prairies  on  which  the  dew  has  poured  forth  all  its  wealth  ; 
and  further  on  past  the  meadows,  a  line  of  little  hills 
with  gentle  down-like  slopes ;  in  the  distance  a  flock  of 
chattering  lapwings  wheel  in  the  air  above  the  marsh. 
Through  the  liquid  splendour  which  fills  the  heavens, 
the  distance  stands  out  clearly — not  as  in  summer. 
How  freely  the  lungs  play !  how  supple  is  every  limb  ? 
What  an  instinctive  desire  does  man  feel  to  put  forth 
his  physical  energy,  thus  invigorated  and  inspired  by 
the  fresh  young  breath  of  Spring !  .  .  . 

II. 

And  a  summer  morning  in  July  !  none  but  sportsmen 
can  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  wandering  among  the 
copsewood  in  the  early  dawn.     The  trace  of  your  feet 
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leaves  an  impress  on  the  green  grass  all  white  and  spark- 
ling with  dew.  You  push  aside  the  moist  leaves,  and 
are  at  once  enveloped  in  the  warm  fragrance  which  has 
been  gathering  during  the  night  hours  ;  the  morning  air 
is  impregnated  with  sweet  exhalations,  the  head  is 
almost  giddy  with  the  exuberance  of  perfumes.  In  the 
distance  towers  a  forest  of  oaks,  reflecting  the  rosy  tints 
of  the  rising  sun ;  it  is  still  fresh,  but  you  begin  to  feel 
the  approach  of  the  heat. 

The  copse  is  interminable.  In  the  glades,  and  here 
and  there,  may  be  seen,  it  is  true,  a  lake  of  yellowing 
rye,  or  a  broad  strip  of  ruddy  buck-wheat.  You  hear 
the  sound  of  cart-wheels  ;  it  is  a  peasant  who  advances 
slowly,  seeking  a  shady  spot  where  he  may  leave  his 
horse.  You  exchange  a  greeting  and  pass ;  the  hissing 
sound  of  the  scythe  falls  upon  your  ear.  The  sun  is 
now  high.  The  hay  dries  fast  under  the  forks  of  the 
haymakers.  It  is  hot,  too  hot.  An  hour  passes  and 
another;  the  horizon  all  around  becomes  of  a  dark  brown, 
and  the  motionless  air  seems  to  gather  into  itself  all  the 
fiery  heat  of  the  sun. 

"  Where  can  I  quench  my  thirst?"  you  ask  of  a 
mower, 

"  In  the  ravine  down  there  on  the  left,  you  will  find 
a  spring." 

You  gain  the  first  clump  of  a  fresh  grove,  and  through 
the  long  interlacing  herbs  you  descend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine.  Under  a  picturesque  precipice  there 
bubbles  up,  half-concealed  from  view,  a  spring  of  limpid 
water,  overhung  by  some  stunted  but  thickly  leaved 
oaks.  You  throw  yourself  on  the  ground,  and  quench 
your  thirst ;  a  feeling  of  intense  languor  overpowers 
you ;  there  is  a  fine  shade  overhead,  and  the  air  around 
is  fresh  and  fragfrant.   *   *  *   * 
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III. 


A  clear  day  in  antumn  .  .  .  slightly  cold,  introduced 
by  a  sharp  hoar-frost — when  the  birch,  that  true  fairy- 
tree,  stands  out  gracefully  in  clear  golden-tinted  out- 
line on  a  sky  of  tender  blue — when  the  sun  is  too 
low,  shining  too  obliquely  to  warm,  and  yet  brighter 
than  any  sun  in  summer — when  the  clear  rays  shine 
through  the  bare  aspen-wood,  which  seems  to  rejoice  in 
its  nakedness — when  the  rime  still  whitens  the  bottoms 
of  the  deep  valleys — when  a  fresh  breeze  gently  stirs 
and  sweeps  before  it  the  sere  and  crisped  leaves — when 
the  river  rolls  along  its  blue  and  sparkling  waves,  bearing 
on  its  bosom  here  and  there  the  duck  and  the  snow- 
white  goose — when,  in  the  distance,  are  heard  the  mea- 
sured beats  of  the  mill  among  the  round-leaved  elms — 
when  overhead,  scarcely  visible  in  the  intense  flood  of 
light,  you  see  the  rapid  wheeling  of  pigeons,  now  a 
dazzling  blue  visible  in  the  glinting  sunbeam,  now 
a  soft  snow-white  .  .  .  say,  is  it  not  a  beautiful  day  ? 

They  have  also  their  own  beauties — the  misty  sum- 
mer days — although  sportsmen  enjoy  them  but  little. 
On  such  days  shooting  is  impossible  ;  the  bird  rises 
from  your  feet,  and  is  at  once  lost  in  the  white  darkness 
of  the  motionless  fog.  But  how  peaceful  and  ineffably 
calm  is  all  around !  Everything  is  awake  in  the  sky, 
but  silent.  You  pass  by  a  tree — the  frailest  branch, 
the  tenderest  leaf,  is  still ;  the  strength  of  the  oak 
reposes.  Across  a  subtle  vapour,  spread  through  the 
air,  a  long  dark  line  is  visible  ;  you  take  it  for  a  forest 
a  short  way  off,  but  when  you  approach,  the  forest  be- 
comes a  high  line  of  absinth.  Fog  above,  around, 
everywhere. 

Insensibly  the  wind  rises;  a  pale  blue  corner  of 
the   sky  reveals  itself  little  by  little  across  the  mist, 
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which  just  in  that  spot  lias  been  rarefied,  and  has  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  light  ether  ;  then  a  golden  sunbeam 
suddenly  darts  forth,  and,  descending  in  a  prolonged 
stream,  strikes  the  plain,  and  loses  itself  in  the  wood ; 
and  again  all  is  hidden  to  appear  anew  at  some  other 
point — a  struggle  of  light  and  darkness,  moisture  and 
heat,  which  lasts  sometimes  for  hours  .  .  .  Then  how 
unspeakably  beautiful  becomes  the  day,  how  brilliant 
and  magnificent  when  light  finally  triumphs,  and  the 
last  waves  of  the  now  warm  mist  gather  together,  and, 
spreading  out,  lie  flat  on  the  earth,  which  hastens  to 
absorb  them ;  or,  attracted  by  the  victorious  sun,  rise 
high  in  the  air,  and  melt  away  ! 


IV. 

You  have  made  a  party  to  visit  some  distant  meadow 
in  the  steppe.  You  have  already  accomplished  eight 
or  nine  miles  of  your  journey  over  cross-roads,  and  at 
last  find  yourself  on  a  highway.  You  roll  on  steadily, 
leaving  behind  you,  here  and  there,  interminable  lines 
of  carts,  post-houses  where  the  samovar  boils  on  the 
large  covered  steps,  and  where  the  carriage-gate  is 
widely  thrown  open,  to  shew  that  the  troughs  within 
are  always  ready. 

You  roll  from  one  village  to  another,  across  im- 
mense meadows,  prairies,  and  hemp-fields.  A  numerous 
flock  of  rooks  rises  from  some  hazel  tree,  and  with  loud 
cawings,  alight  on  another  which  bends  and  groans 
under  the  v/eight.  Then  follow  those  meetings  which 
enliven  the  journey  and  vary  the  uniformity  of  the 
way  ;  women  with  long  rakes  hieing  languidly  to  the 
fields  ;  a  pedestrian,  with  kn;ipsack  on  his  shoulders, 
his  steps  heavy  and  slow  with  fatigue ;  the  huge 
heavy  carriage  of  some  lord,  drawn  by  six  tall  lank 
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horses,  the  corner  of  an  embroidered  cushion  hanging 
out  from  the  door ;  and  behind  this  moving  house, 
seated  crosswise  on  a  coarse  sack  of  straw,  a  footman, 
who  does  his  best  to  hang  on  by  a  string,  his  cloak  and 
face  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  mud. 

You  pass  through  a  small  district  town,  composed  of 
little  wooden  houses  incapable  of  holding  themselves 
upright,  with  interminable  fences,  and  a  few  stone 
houses,  belonging  to  merchants,  always  "  To  be  let," 
and  an  old  bridge,  thrown,  at  some  distant  epoch,  over 
a  deep  ravine.  .  .  Forward,  forward !  .  .  Before  you 
is  the  steppe,  or  nearly  so  .  .  .  having  attained  that 
eminence,  you  see  it  at  last.  What  a  proSpect  lies 
before  you ! 

A  series  of  low  mounds,  cultivated  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, spread  in  ceaseless  waves  over  the  wide- extended 
flat,  green  shrubs  filling  up  the  intervening  hollows , 
scattered  groves  rise  like  islets  here  and  there  ;  narrow 
footpaths  may  be  seen,  leading  from  hamlet  to  hamlet ; 
chalk-white  churches ;  and  a  little  tortuous  stream 
which  meanders  along  in  a  channel  fringed  with  green 
verdure,  its  course  here  and  there  broken  by  rustic  dams. 
At  a  distance,  bustards  of  every  size  rim  along  the 
plain  ;  an  old  seignorial  mansion  with  all  its  appurten- 
ances— its  orchard,  its  kitchen-garden  and  its  grange — 
rises  by  the  side  of  a  little  march.  Go  farther,  farther 
still :  the  mounds,  the  hillocks,  the  smallest  eminences, 
have  disappeared,  and  with  them  the  groves  and  the  iso- 
lated trees :  You  are  fairly  in  it  now — the  steppe,  the 
true  steppe,  with  no  limit  save  the  horizon,  which  often 
seems  to  mingle  with  it  indistinguishably. 

And  in  the  winter  cold,  too,  a  march  across  the  liil- 
locks  formed  by  the  drifted  snow,  is  not  without  its  chaitn, 
in  pursuit  of  the  restless  and  oblivious  hare,  breath- 
ing the  pure,  keen,  bracing  air,  closing  the  eyes,  spite 
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of  one's-self,  before  the  dazzling  glare  of  the  hoar-frost, 
and  re-opening  them  to  admire  the  green  sky-tints 
which  rest  on  the  ruddy  forest !  .  .  . 

V. 

And  the  first  days  of  spring !  how  lively  then  are 
the  sportsman's  sensations !  How  infinitely  varied  to 
him  is  every  reappearance  of  fresh  nature,  as  it  lays 
aside  the  monotonous  dress  of  the  winter  frosts !  How 
he  enjoys  the  fresh  perfumes  of  the  re-awakened  earth 
coming  across  the  heavy  vapours  of  the  melting  snow, 
from  some  green  spot  which  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
spring  sun  have  cleared ;  when  the  larks  with  re- 
newed confidence  attune  their  throats ;  when  with 
joyous  noises  the  torrents  bound  and  boil  from  ravine  to 
ravine ;  and  when  these  raging  children  of  the  old 
winter,  now  no  more,  themselves  newly  born,  seem,  as 
they  dash  wildly  along,  to  rush  to  glory  and  to  death ! 

But  it  is  time  to  stop.  I  have  been  speaking  of 
spring :  in  spring  we  have  less  hesitation  in  leaving 
home ;  in  spring  the  happy  feel  themselves  attracted 
towards  distant  climes,  where  in  their  imaginations, 
nature  smiles  more  alluringly  than  at  home — inviting 
the  traveller.  .  .  Adieu,  my  dear  readers;  may  you 
enjoy  perpetual  happiness ! 
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In  every  country  where  Science  and  Literature  have  been  long-  and  i 
fully  cultivated,  and  books  extensively  multiplied,  attempts  more  or  less  skilful 
have  been  made  to  reduce  the  mass  of  information  to  a  compendious  and  regulated 
form,  and  to  furnish  a  ready  access  to  its  varied  details  by  means  of  Encyclopaedias. 
Of  the  importance  and  advantages  of  such  publications,  there  can  scarcely  be  two 
opinions.  Executed  on  a  plan  sufficiently  comprehensive,  they  ought  to  embract; 
all  the  departments  of  human  learning,  rendering  the  Alphabet  a  ready  key,  not 
only  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  to  the  multiplied  details  of  History,  Biography, 
Geography,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature.  A  work  thus  constructed  is  not  only 
valuable  to  the  Scholai-  and  the  man  of  Science  as  a  Dictionary  of  Universal 
reference,  but  the  subjects  being  treated  in  a  form  consistent  with  Systematic 
Exposition,  as  well  as  with  Alphabetical  Arrangement,  the  book  becomes  an 
inestimable  treasure  to  those  who,  although  they  cannot  afford  leisure  for  verj^ 
laborious  research  or  profound  investigation,  are  yet  desirous  to  possess  that 
general  information  on  all  subjects  which  constitute  an  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  man. 

Among  books  of  this  class  the  Encyclop.edia  Britannica  has  long  been 
conspicuously  eminent.  As  a  Great  Repertory  of  Human  Knowledge,  it 
has  continued  since  1771  to  accumulate  the  ever-increasing  treasures  of  Science 
and  Literature.  It  was  first  published  in  three  volumes  4to,  1771 ;  next,  in  ten 
volumes,  in  1778;  in  eighteen  volumes  in  1797,  to  which  was  added  the  Supple- 
ment, in  two  volumes,  by  Bishop  Gleig,  in  1801 :  this  was  followed  by  an 
edition  in  twenty  volumes,  in  1810 ;  and  other  two  editions  during  the  succeeding 
ten  years ;  to  which  was  added  the  celebrated  Supplement,  in  six  volumes  4to, 
edited  by  Professor  Napier,  commenced  in  1815,  and  finished  in  1824. 

The  Seventh  Edition,  which  was  completed  in  1842,  embodied  whatever 
remained  valuable  in  the  previous  editions  and  in  the  Supplements,  and  was 
further  enhanced  in  value  by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  di.-qui- 
sitions  which  hnve  adorned  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.     The  pub- 
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lication  thus  of  Seven  Editions  with  successive  improvements,  and  the  Sale  of 
35,000  copies,  not  during  an  excitement  raised  by  a  factitious  reputation,  but 
during  a  succession  of  years,  in  which  the  work  was  tested  and  approved  by  the 
most  accomplished  and  scientific  scholars,  remains  an  irrefragable  proof  of  its 
unquestionable  merit,  and  have  given  it  so  decided  a  preference  in  public  favour, 
that  its  popularity,  instead  of  suffering  diminution  from  rivalship,  has  steadily 
continued  to  increase,  and  never  stood  higher  than  at  the  present  time. 

It  lias  been  the  leading  object  of  its  conductors  to  combine  abstract  with 
practical,  and  solid  with  pleasing  information,  in  such  propoi-tions  as  would  be 
most  useful  and  most  acceptable  to  the  public,  to  deliver  the  truths  of  Science  in 
the  most  accurate  and  intelligible  form,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay  due  attention 
to  those  branches  of  knowledge,  which,  though  not  admitting  of  a  scientific  shape, 
aie  yet  deservedly  popular,  and  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  taste,  habits, 
and  character  of  the  individual, — in  a  word,  to  render  the  Work  at  once  a  Dic- 
tionary of  SciENCK,  a  Copious  Abstract  of  Literature  and  Philosophy, 
and  a  Book  of  Universal  Refeiience. 

The  Eighth  Edition  is  undergoing  careful  revision  and  extensive  alterations, 
so  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  improved  taste  and  advanced  intelligence  of  the 
times.  Arranj^ements  are  accordingly  made  to  secm-e  the  co-operation  of  the 
most  eminent  living  Authors,  who  have  contributed  treatises  in  the  various 
departments  of  Science,  Literature,  the  Arts,  iManufactures,  Commerce,  Statistics, 
and  General  Knowledge,  to  supersede  those  now  rendered  obsolete  by  the  progress 
of  discovery,  improvements  in  the  Arts,  or  the  general  advancement  of  society. 

As  an  example  of  how  thoroughly  this  plan  has  been  adopted,  the  Publishers 
refer  to  the  Volumes  that  have  already  appeared,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  many  of  the  Articles  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  others  have  undergone 
such  important  alterations  and  additions  as  to  render  the  present  not  so  much  a 
New  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Biutannica,  as  a  New  Work  under  that 
title. 

In  giving  effect  to  tlie  extensive  plan  of  reconstruction  thus  adopted,  due 
consideration  is,  at  the  same  time,  given  to  the  great  and  permanent  value  of 
many  of  those  Articles  and  Treatises  with  which  the  former  Editions  were 
enriched.  The  possession  of  these  invaluable  contributions  forms,  indeed,  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Work,  and  gives  it  a  decided  pre-eminence  over  every 
other  publication  of  its  class. 

To  the  Gentleman  and  the  Merchant,  to  the  Agriculturist  and  the  Manufac- 
turer, to  the  Clergyman  and  the  Layman,  to  the  Student  of  Science  or  Philosophy, 
and  the  Cultivator  of  Literature  or  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
will  prove  an  acquisition  of  the  highest  value.  The  great  scope  of  its  information 
also  recommends  it  to  Emigrants  and  other  persons  resident  in  quarters  where 
access  to  books  is  difficult,  or  whose  fortunes  do  not  permit  them  the  enjoj'ment 
of  extensive  libraries. 

To  all  such  the  Publishers  confidently  recommend  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  as  a  Work  deserving  of  their  confideiice  and  support,  and  worthy 
of  the  National  Name. 
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Kitto's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  2  vols,  medium  8vo,  with 
554  Illustrations,  60s.  Or  reduced  to  one  volume,  demy  8vo,  336  Illustrations, 
10s.  6d. 

Kitto's  History  of  Palestine.  New  Illustrated  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. ;  gilt,  6s.  6d.     School  Edition,  bound,  4s. 

Macavilay's  Medical  Dictionary  for  Families.  Twelfth  Edition. 
8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

M'Culioch's  (J.  R.)  Treatises  on  Economical  Policy.    8vo,  cloth,  14s. 

Miller's  (Professor)  Practice  and  Principles  of  Surgery.  2  vols. 
8vo,  cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  each  vol.  (sold  separately)  16s. 

Nicol's  aSanual  of  Mineralogy.     Post  8vo,  numerous  Illustrations.    6s. 

Slamsay's  (Allan)  Gentle  Shepherd.     Illustrated,  ICmo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Russell  (John  Scott)  on  the  Steam-Bngine.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  On 
Steam-Navigation.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.    By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Bvo,  cloth,  16s. 

School  Books  :— Carson's  Greek  Exercises,  4s.  Carson's  Phaedrus,  2s.  Class 
Book  of  Ena:lish  Poetry,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  4s.  6d.  Green's  Latm 
Ptudiments,  2s.  High  School  Vocabulary,  Is.  Kitto's  History  of  Palestme, 
3s.  6d. ;  with  Map,  4s.  Porteus'  Evidences  of  Christianity  by  Dr.  Boj-d,  Is. 
Schmitz's  Elementary  Greek  Grammar,  3s.  6d.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  History 
of  Scotland,  6s.  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  3s.  6d.  Ty tier's  Ancient  and . 
Jlodern  Histoiy,  3s.  each.  1 


A.  &C.  BLACK'S  MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS— C'o««i»«e(/. 

In  Ci-own  8vo,  the  Fourth  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  Sut  Walter  Scott, 
Price  Cs.  cloth  plain,  or  Gs.  6d.  gilt  edges  for  presents, 

The  Poetry  and  Poets  of  Britain 

FROM  CHAUCER  TO  TENNYSON, 

With  Biographical  Sketches  of  each,  and  an  Introductory  'Essny  on  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  English  Poetical  Literature.     By  Daniel  Sckymgeour. 


In  Crown  8vo,  with  upwards  of  200  Illustrations,  Price  Cs.  cloth  plain,  or  6s.  fid. 
cloth  gilt  for  presents, 

Tlie  History  of  Palestine 

FROM  THE  PATRIAECHAL  AGE  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 
By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  &c.  &c. 


MEDICAL  DICTIONARY  FOR  FAMILIES. 

Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  Dr.  Alercromhie. 

TWELFTH  EDITION,  8vo,  cloth,  Price  13s,, 

Dictionary  of  Medicine 

DESIGNED  FOR  POPULAR  USE. 

containing  an  account  of  diseases  and  their  tkeatjient  ; 

INCLUBmG  THOSE  MOST  FREQUEITT   IN   WAEM  CLIMATES; 

-WITH   DIRECTIONS  FOR  ADMINISTERING  MEDICINES,  THE  REGULATION 

OF    DIET    AND    REGIMEN  ;     AND    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    THE 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

By  ALEXANDER  MAC  AULA  Y,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  Physician 
!  Accoucheur  to  the  New  Town  Dispensary. 

■  "  Just  sucli  a  work  as  every  head  of  a  family  ought  to  have  on  Ms  hook-shelf."— ^rwA/uM 
Herald. 

"  If  sterling  merit  might  be  the  passport  to  success,  this  work  -wiU  ohtain  the  most  exten- 
sive celebrity."— ^att,  Herald. 

"  Calculated  to  accomplish  all  that  could  be  vrfshed  in  a  Popular  System  of  Medicine."— 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"  We  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  better  adapted  for  consultation."— i/to-arw  Gazette 

"  Decidedly  the  most  useful  book  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  ollered  to  the  public."— 
Caledowan  Mercury. 

,    Adam  &  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  Longman  &  Co.,  London  ; 

AND  SOLD  BY  ALL  BCOKSELLEE.S. 


A.  &  C.  BLACKS  MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATlONS-CV-^imMec^. 

BLACK'S  ATLASES. 

General  Atlas  of  the   World. 

NEW  EDITION.     1854. 

Price  56s.  Folio,  Half-Bound  Morocco,  Gilt  Leaves. 


MUilS  Work  has  recently  undergone  great  alterations,  and  been  increased  by 
J-  large  and  important  additions.  These  consist  principally  of  new  Maps  of 
Countries  that  have  recently  risen  in  importance  as  fields  of  emigration,  or  which 
have  attracted  attention  from  discoveries  or  events  affecting  commercial  interests. 
Maps  on  an  enlarged  scale  have  thus  been  added  of  The  Baltic,  Australia, 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  with  all  the  latest  information 
and  Gold  Regions;  Arctic  Regions  and  BiaTiSHAMp:RicA, shewing  theNorth- 
West  Passage,  and  all  the  discoveries  up  to  1854;  South  Africa,  shewing  the  ' 
new  boundaries  and  most  recent  discoveries ;  separate  Maps  of  some  of  the 
more  important  of  the  United  States  of  America,  including  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Tennessee,  &c.;  and  a  complete  series  of  Maps  illustrating  the  chief 
Physk'al  Features  of  the  World,  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres, 
and  golar  System. 

The  whole  series  consists  of  upwards  of  Seventy  Maps,  engraved  on  Steel  in 
tlie  first  style  of  the  art,  by  Sidnej-  Hall,  Hughes,  and  others,  coloured  with  the 
greatest  attention  to  accuracy,  neatness,  and  distinctness.  Prefixed  to  the  work 
are  Introductory  Chapters  on  the  Geographj'  and  •  Statistics  of  the  different 
countries  in  the  world,  and  appended  to  it  is  a  complete  Index  of  upwards  of 
60,000  names  of  Places,  with  their  Latitude  and  Longitude,  and  the  number  of 
the  Map  in  which  they  will  be  found,  constituting  this  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  extensive  Geographical  Works  of  reference,  and  at  the  same  time,  consider- 
ing the  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  the  cheapest  Atlas  now  in  existence. 
Strongly  and  Elegantly  Half-Bouncl  Morocco  or  Eussia-,  Gilt  Leaves, 
Price  £3 :  16s. 

Atlas  of  Australia 

WITH  ALL  THE  GOLD  REGIONS. 
Price   Five   Shillings,  handsomely  bound  in   cloth. 

A   SERIES  of  maps  PROM  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  AUTHORITIES  ; 

Beautifully  Engraved  and  Coloured,  and  strongly  Bound  in  Cloth,  price  5s. 
Contents  : — 

I.  GENERAL  MAP  OF  AUSTRALASIA,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia  and  Sur- 

rounding Islands. 

II.  AUSTRALIA—Divided  into  Districts. 

III.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  VICTORIA,  and  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  shew- 
ing the  difterent  Gold  Deposits. 

IV.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES— Divided  into  counties,  with  all  the  Gold  Deposits 
accuratelj'  laid  do^\'n,  and  a  plan  of  Sydnej'. 

V.  VICTORIA— Divided  into  Counties,  with  all  the  Gold  Districts  accurately 

laid  down,  and  a  plan  of  the  Mount  Alexander  Gold  Region. 

VI.  NEW  ZEALAND,  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND,  and  the  settled  portion  of 
Western  Australia,  comprehending  Swan  River  and  Australind. 

"  The  possession  of  these  Maps  will  be  necessary  to  the  clear  understanding  of  friends' 
letters,  newspaper  narratives,  and  traveller's  reports ;  and  therefore  they  should  be  placed 
upon  the  table  in  every  house,  for  instant  reference  when  requu-ed.  They  are  beautifully  en- 
graved."— Critic. 
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